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Boston Convention a Big Success 


‘HE combined attractions of the con- 
‘J vention of the National Association 
otton Manufacturers and the ma- 

ry exhibition of the Textile Ex- 

rs’ Association, in Boston this 

k, brought together one of the 
lareest gatherings of cotton manufac- 
urers in the history of the industry. 
Over 500 attended the jubilee banquet 
the various meetings of the Na- 

i| Association, and including super- 
dents, overseers and other mill men 
members of the Association, who 

e present during the week at the 
machinery exhibition, the attendance of 
men ran into the thousands. From 

the South came a large number of cot- 
ton mill superintendents, and the tex- 
tile industry of the Middle West-and of 
Canada was also well represented. The 
play of textile machinery and mill 
supplies was by far the most attractive 
that has ever been shown in this coun- 
try, and the convention of the National 
Association was the most notable in its 
history. The latter was particularly dis- 
tinguished by the number of men of 
national prominence who appeared as 
speakers, and by the strong resolutions 
adopted on military and naval prepared- 
ness; of scarcely less importance was 
the adoption of a resolution proposing 
8¥2 per cent. as the standard regain for 
baled cotton and yarns in this country, 
and another resolution in which the As- 
sociation went on record in favor of the 
most strngent legislation against the 
misbranding and false advertising of 


textiles. 


OFFICErPS AND SPEAKERS 


\lbert Farwell Bemis, president of 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Boston, is 
new president of the National Asso- 
iation of Cotton Manufacturers, suc- 
eeding Albert Greene Duncan, who has 
just completed a two-year term that has 
heen one of the most progressive in the 
story of the organization. The new 
vice-presidents are W. Frank Shove, of 
Fall River, and Russell B. Lowe, of 
Fitchburg; they and President Bemis 
have been succeeded as directors: by 
ilip Y. DeNormandie, of Bliss, Fa- 
n & Co., Boston; Herbert Lyman, 
asurer of the Merrimack Manufac- 
ring Co., and John E. Rousmaniere, 
isurer of the International Cotton 
Mills; R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. 
C.. was elected to another term, and the 
er directors remain unchanged. No 
has as yet been appointed by the 
Board of Government to succeed the 
Dr. Woodbury as secretary, but 
easurer Charles H. Fish continues to 
in that capacity. 
lhe most notable feature of the con 
ntion, which was held at the Copley- 
za Hotel, was the banquet Wednes 
evening at which notable addresses 
re delivered by President Duncan, 
iirman Joseph E. Davies of the Fed 
1 Trade Commission and President 
rwin R. Kingsley of the New York 
Insurance Co., before an audience 
nearly 400. The keynote of these ad- 
sses was the need and opportunity 
closer co-operation between gov- 
ment and business. Mr. Kingsley’s 
tion on the “ Trilogy of Democracy ” 
one of the most masterly efforts 
the members of this association 


have ever heard. A feature of Presi- 
dent Duncan’s address at the banquet 
that made a strong impression upon 
members of the Association was his plea 
for a broader and more progressive 
policy and one that would develop an 
organization truly representative of 
every branch of the cotton industry, 
if not of every .branch of the whole 
textile industry in this country. 
IMPORTANT PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

Not only were a greater variety of im- 
portant problems discussed at the reg- 
ular sessions of the association than 
usual, but at each session some one 
or more prominent speakers presented 
papers. Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank of this city 
gave an interesting talk on “ Foreign 
Commerce in American Textiles” at the 
first session, and the dyestuff situation 
was discussed by ex-Congressman Her- 
man A. Metz and other speakers. Mr. 
Metz declared that the German offer to 
allow 15,000 tons of dyestuffs to be 
shipped to this country under certain 
conditions was bona fide in every re- 
spect, and that this country will get the 
dyes if American boats can be provided 
for their shipment, and if Great Britain 
does not interfere. A notable featur« 
of the first session was the announce- 
ment of the award of the association 
medal by Chairman Edwin H. Baker 
of this committee to Dr. N. A. Cobb 
of Washington, D. C., tor his papers, 
delivered at the spring and fall meet- 
ings of last year on “ Methods of De 
termining Length of Cotton Staple”; 
Dr. Cobb is a fiber expert associated 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
and the result of his scientific investi- 
gations of a most refined type, has 
proved intensely stimulating to practi- 
cal manufacturers. Other prominent 
speakers at the regular sessions were 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 
Massachussets Agricultural College, Dr 
S. W. Stratton, director of the Bureau 
ot Standards, Washington, D. C., and 
ex-President William D. Hartshorne of 
the National Association. The papers 
delivered by Dr. Stratton and Mr 
llartshorne on the testing of fabrics 
and yarns were productive of much in- 
teresting discussion, and there was also 
considerable discussion of the papers 
delivered on dyestuffs and dyeing at 
the first session All of the technical 
papers were presented in abstract, thus 
allowing more time for discussion and 
tending to stimulate the latter 

COMMENT ON PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 

While a larger variety of important 
national industrial problems than usual 
was presented at this convention, the 


majority were of so vital a nature as 
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to have stimulated the interest of most 
business men, and it might have been 
expected that many would have decided 
opinions as to ways and means by which 
these important problems could be 
solved. Except, however, in the case 
of the need of industrial preparedness, 
ot an adequate dyestuff industry and 
of less government interference with 
business, it was rare that members pres- 
ent at the convention would express 
decided opinions. With hardly an ex- 
ception leading cotton manufacturers 
are convinced that a reasonable advance 
in the present tariff is needed either 
for the purpose of preventing an in- 
vasion of cheap foreign products fol- 
lowing the war, or as insurance against 
such a contingency. They are even 
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more united in the belief that the Hill 
Bill, or legislation closely allied to it, 
IS necessary to stimulate the growth of 
an adequate domestic dyestuff industry 
Despite the assurance of Herman A. 
Metz that the German offer of 15,000 
tons of dyestuffs for export to this 
country is bona fide, there were few 
manufacturers who expressed conf 
dence that any early relief could be ex- 
pected from this quarter. Much inter 
est was manifested in the paper n 
“Reconstruction in Dyeing,” by Edward 
S. Chapin, but few believed that any 
thing could result from his suggestion 
that the various interested industries 
should hold a conference to consider 
ways and means of immediately increas 
(Continued on page 42) 


Textile Show at Boston 


HE Fifth National Textile Exhibi- 
tion, held in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, during the week by the Textile 
exhibitors’ Association, afforded a spec 
tacle of textile equipment in greater va- 
riety than was ever before gathered into 
one building. Variety, in fact, was the 
outstanding feature of this year’s exhi- 
bition, and every visitor engaged in tex- 
tile manufacturing took away some 
knowledge of practical value to his mill. 
With every show progress has_ been 
made toward the ideal of the Exhibitors’ 
Association to include every branch of 
textile activity. The early shows were 
practically devoted to cotton mill equip 
ment, wool, worsted, and silk equipment 
being incidentally displayed by concerns 
whose largest field was the cotton manu 
facturing industry Kach year other 
branches have shown more interest, and 
the exhibition which closes to-day is 
more diversified than ever before. 


PREVIOUS SHOWS SURPASSED 

Phere were about 225 exhibits, includ 
ing the power department, which figure 
slightly surpasses the high record for 
number of exhibits made two years ago 
Che educational value of previous shows 
Equipment worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars was 
in operation, showing the latest im- 


was far surpassed. 


proved practice in nearly every impor 
tant mechanical process in converting 
textile fibers into finished products 
No revolutionizing developments wer 
shown in complete form, the advance of 
the past two years being practically con 
fined to numerous refinements of exist 
ing principles, designs and construc 
tions. Many of these improvements 
however, will have an important bear 
ing on successful manufacturing prac 
tice, and a careful reading of the de 
tailed descriptions beginning on page 
111 will repay every manufacturer, su- 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., April 28 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Mod- 
erate increase in business in yarns. Spinners generally easier to deal 
with. More interest shown in staple cloths; prices very irregular. Bids 
more numerous from India on dhooties and jacconets; occasional mod- 


erate sales at low prices. 


China bought gray shirtings on a very low 


basis; otherwise general conditions unchanged. 
Bradford, Eng., April 27 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Merinos 


very strong. Tops penny dearer. 


Crossbreds less active; half penny 


dearer. It has been definitely settled that America gets no licenses on 


merino or crossbred wool. 





perintendent and Interesting 
contrasts were also shown between the 
elaborate and highly efhcient machinery 
of 1916 and the methods of forny 


years. 


verseer 


Practically all the machinery was 
ready to operate with the opening 
the doors otf Mechanics Building on 
Monday, reflecting great credit on Sec 
retary Chester I. Campbell, the skilled 
manager of the automobile show and 
numerous other similar events, and on 
the exhibitors. The arrangement of 
spaces was well planned, with ample 
aisle space for the throngs of visitors. 
The decorative scheme was appropriate 
Art paneling on the walls, with the 
national colors, and neat white railings 
made an excellent setting for the dis 
plays. The individual spaces were in 
harmony with the general plan, and 
some idea of the pleasing effects 1s 
shown in the large number of pictures 
on pages following 111. 
GRATIFYING TO 
Che unqualified success which marked 


UCCESS EX HIBITORS 
every feature of the exhibition was very 
gratifying to the Textile Exhibitors’ As 
sociation, and particularly to President 
F. H. Bishop, Vice-President E. F 
Hathaway 
Chester | 


Secretary and Treasurer 

Campbell, and_ directors 
Erhard, Leon W. Campbell, 
Hutchins, C. A. Chase and 


Tracy. 


George P 
Charles F 
Lewis E. 
There is probably no way of compil 
ing the results in sales of equipment, 
but it is known numerous sales were 
made, an increasing number of ma- 
chines being marked as “sold” during 
the week. Very pleasing were the ex 
pressions of encouragement from the 
exhibitors, who are well satisfied with 
the amount of business closed and in 
prospect. The large st day S were 
Wednesday and Thursday, on 
of the 
manufacturers for the convention of thi 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
Manufacturers and their 


portant men were on hand in large num 


account 


presence in Boston of many 


nearby 


bers, and probably every section of ti 
country was represented. During the 
week an unusually large number of 
southern mill men called at the TEXTILE 
Wor._p JOURNAL space, which was one 
of the best located in the hall. It was 
devoted to the reception of subscriber 

and advertisers, and proved a center of 
information. 
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TEXTILE EXHIBITIONS 
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even fewer novelties than this 


manufacturers of textile machinery, and 


of supplies that are strictly textile, be 


lieve that the time has come to extend 


+ 


le pe riod betwee n shows, this does not 


necessarily mean that it would not be 


possible for the Textile Exhibitors’ As 


sociation to organize and produce at 


exhibition of a different character two 


vears from now, without the participa- 


tion of the manufacturers mentioned, 


that would prove quite as interesting to 
mill men, and would perform as great 
a service to the industry, as any of the 
exhibitions that have been held thus far 
For instance, it is not impossible that 
the domestic dyestuff industry will have 
deve loped, by that time, toa point where 
an exhibition of its products, and of 
dyed yarns and fabrics, could fill a large 
department and prove vitally interest 
ing. Dyeing, bleaching and allied ma 


chinery could be exhibited in the same 


department, and so could the work of 


dyers, bleachers, mercerizers and finish 


ers hese and dozens of allied lines 
ive never been a prominent feature 

previous textile exhibitions but are 
well adapted to exploitation of this 
kind There has never been brought 
together comprehensive exhibit of 


safety devices for textile mills, of tex 


tile welfare work, or of the up-to-date 


housing of textile operatives, all of 


ich would make extremely instructive 


exhibitiot 


nd attractive teatures ot 


lhe unfortunate feature of exhibits of 
e¢ latter class, and of many others of 
similar character, is that they could 
ot be made profitable unless the paid 
ttendance were enormously larger that 


exhibition. 
Associatiol 


strictly « operative organizatiotr 


previous textile 
Exhibitors’ 


and was not organized for the purpose 


profit for its members, but 
its expenses are always large, and it 
depend upon exhibitors for its 


Un less 


found to obtain the 


revenue some Way Cal be 


financial co-opera 


tion of mill men, it will never be pos 
sible for the organization to give exhi 
bitions that are of a purely educational 


iracter and which are not financed by 
n exhibits Chere 
rganizations of 


sumilar character find it necessary in 


their exhibitions 


less frequently, it should not be tor 
gotten by mill men that they are quite 

esponsible for this action as art 
emselves 


nizations t 


PROSPERITY AND PREPARED- 
NESS 


| short halt s elapses 
é las sem in 1 m t ¢ t 
Nat nal \ssoc { 
\ s I ce 
\ 1 S ess 1 ] 1) 
siness } mani a 
Ss ¢ Nev ‘ 
S t ) S ( il 1 
1 { I \\ ns Ss i ( 
( ‘ ecedet ine con 
Ss wi sure prece¢ sa guide 
t ssible evelopments. Manu 
: A dt e that the 
t furopean war wou S 
them from the influence f adverse 
tariff and business legislation as long 
s it lasted, but few believed that sucl 
x pled prosp rity W ld dev lop 
— ie sa. ty 


_vies’ address at the 


cause of its unexpectedness, and be- 


cause they know it must be temporary, 
that textile manufacturers and business 
men generally are taking their pros- 
perity seriously. 

There are few textile manufacturers, 


whether Republicans or Democrats 


who have 


would 


northerners, 
what 


southerners or 


any delusions as to have 


been the present condition of business 


had the European war not intervened. 


There are few who are not anxiously 


iwaiting the completion of some ade 


quate scheme of military and naval pre 


paredness, in order that an equally ade 


j 


quate scheme of industrial prepared 


ness may be given the right of way in 


Congress. There are few who beliey 


that adequate aid will be forthcoming 
from the present administration, and 
with hardly an exception they rue the 


day when business, and the welfare of 
millions of workers and their depend 
ents, became the pawn of politics. They 
discover that, 


are just commencing to 


largely as a result of their indifference, 
government and politics have gradually 


become synonomous to many profes 
sional politicians and that this is largel) 
responsible for many of the business 
man’s present troubles 

Business and politics have been so in- 
timately intermeshed for a long period, 
that it 1s impossible immediately to un 
tangle the mess, but a favorable start 
has been made, and authorities like 


Joseph | 
lederal Prad 


Chairman Davies of the 


Commission are opti- 


mistic regarding the future, and hope 

ful that government and business are 
entering upon a new era of harmonious 
understanding and co-operation; an era 


which the latter automatically may 


come independent of politics, in so far 
as the problems involved art 


not political problems 


husiness 
Chairman Da 
convention of tit 
National Association of Cotton Manu 


facturers in Boston gave much encour 


agement to his hearers, and former 


President Duncan's address on national 


ideals 


pation from partisanship, 


pointed the way toward emanci 


individualism 


and sectionalism. As Mr. Duncan says, 
We have failed lamentably in_ this 
country to put a strong national feel- 


il basis 
icy of government Poo 


local 


fundament of our pol 
often have sec 
tional and considerations been 


national 


given weight as opposed to a 
conception There has been too much 
legislation for selfish ends, and too littl 


legislation for national needs 


Our legislators, who are not alone t 


me, as they but represent the sent 
ment of their constituents, have t 

ten devoted their time and attention 

tl securing of appropriations tor 

cal benefits, to legislation to promote 

e advantage of one section as opposed 
inother, rather than to adopting 


and national policy 


constructive 


which should regard all questions in 
the light of national concern, and not 
in tl sole interest of any one section 


our country or of our 


FIGHTING TRADE ABUSE 


\Women’s wear selling agents are t 


] } ] ; 
e congratulated at th stand <¢ 


lirm 


majority against the attitude 


} 


t 


ouses who have a 


manner, that is generally 
} 


ill 1 
as concerted, to refuse del 


ries and cancel orders. The large ma 


tv of sellers have notified the gar 
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ment trade that if they refused deli, 
eries when tendered, their entire ord 
would be canceled. Of course, this pri 
cedure has not been universal, but y: 
enough have taken this stand to signif 
a very healthy development on the p 

of manufacturers’ agents. 


Of course, this condition on the p 


of the manufacturing trade is broug 
about by the agitation on the lal 
situation. \t this writing there 
pears to be every likelihood that 


lockout of 


accy irding to 


threatened operatives \ 


occur, schedule, to-d 
lhe employers have declined to m 
with the Mayor and the Board of ( 
ciation to discuss the possibility 
What the resul 
f a lockout or strike will be it is 


possible to foretell But 


adjusting the trouble. 


members 
the piece goods trade are firmly ( 


vinced that there is little or no ba 
for labor difficulty at this time. TI 
argue that matters of dispute cou 
have been settled were the manut 


turers so inclined. 

\s a basis for these arguments, it 
contended that the important membe: 
ot the cloak 
pursuing 


and suit trade are ot 


a policy which they inaugu t) 


ated some years ago, using the stri 
weapon in an effort to drive out small 
competitors and to monopolize a lat 


Th 5° 


methods have been arbitrary and seer 


part of the business themselves. 


ingly governed only by selfish moti 
there 


change in connection with the h 


in the and 
hitth 


dling of the present difficulty. In 


past, appears to 


dition to this declared purpose, it is 
believed that labor difficulties would 
used as a means by which to bear 
Undoubtedly 


unwilling 


goods market. 


piece 


garment manufacturer has 


paid the advanced prices which | 


been made necessary by raw mat 


] 


and prece goods conditions 


From the selling standpoint little s 
pathy is wasted on the garment mat 
facturer, especially those of larger p1 


portions. Their methods are claim 


to have become unbearable in many 


and the selling agent has 


favorable opportunity 


stances 
waited for a 


take a stand against further encroa 


ments There are not a few in 
piece goods market who are willing 
define their stand against the big oy} 


ator as compared with the medium 
The lack 


loyalty and the uncommercial met! 


small-sized manufacturer. 


which have characterized the forme: 


business relations with sellers, hav 


outraged the latters’ ideas of cor 


} 


business 


have ti 
allegiat 


seemingly less important divis 


tactics that they 


measure their 


ferred in large 
to the 


of the industry. Their argument is 


to-day, if foster 


and encouraged and even financed, 


become the 


small man of 


large man of to-morr 


and that he deserves protectior 


assistance in the unequal fight with | i 


larger 


competitor who at the least p! 


vocation will utilize every means 1n 


from wl 


he has bought merchandise, if such 


power to embarrass those 


tion will be of advantage to him 
hoped that the posit 
taken by the majority of selling agent 


It is to be 
will be sufficiently unanimous to c 
vince the operator that it is useless 
practice methods that are not-in acc 
ance with high-grade commercial ope: 


tions. 
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VAILABLE COTTON SUPPLY 3rd. The various reasons why Europe year; in fact, 360,000 bales more to DOUBT DYE SHIPMENTS 
collects is not taking cotton on any such scale April 21, inclusive. She has also the 
: sees as last year. “Lever Law” as a further aid in j x 
K. MacLea Replies to Criticism of , ; ; at i a Thought to Be Political Move on 
Figures and Suggests Conclusions Holders of cotton believe that Eu- 1 : i on Son SRE ney ee SeeK ms Part of Germany 
he New York office of this paper rope will finally have to take as much na ras . ne WASHINGTON, D. (¢ \pril 28 I 
‘ ° . : ° . . s ‘ or t ) : LUN, » - i 
n receipt of the following communi- cotton as last year, yet without analyz- ee ee ee ee 20 See have not been called upon to talk | 
5? me 7 ‘ E 7 ; “4 : P Ne Ot Hed q it Or oO TaK hat 
on ing the reason for such blind belief. an idea of what Europe will take i ft the 15,000. tor f dy tt vhicl 
Tat; : firs ) s en exporte mt the ay ms of dyestutts which 
1 Textile World Journal \s Natirup suggests this is guess first to know what has been « meen d th German lem) \ 
Live rel i Mass ‘ S \\ 
wish to thank you for the receipt of | work” on their part. to Europe from the United States to : Rone Oe 
Special Bulletin giving the available A ; . g ' 26 an a a : shipped t this country said Seer 
yn supply in the United States at this We do not care to do any guessing date, what the — ee last season of Commerce Redtield to vour « S 
We only point out the importance of the W®&TS and the “normal” consumption ce : 
ile your figures are correct we are : 7 - _, t . : pondent { aa when SKE Ss 
} , ar rea : hak il s tf all kinds o tt for a pero rf I 
g the liberty of drawing your attention gures as they appear, and urge spin- 2 ree ° sie ean Biic ; ym d < whether or not | d be ‘ 
he fact that we believe your interprta- ners to watch the situation from a true "Ve years before the war, all of which 1 ry 
of them is incorrect, and make this . , : . : 2 -e ; mars { » . mt subject Lhis statement \ 
, : eee ai f : oe are given in a separate table herewith. 
ment mainly for the purpose of having angle instead of the point of view ot D : mav not significant. but in ew 
gentleman who prepared same make a a holder of cotton, or that of his selling (See bottom of column.) Actual com hh | ie 
' \ A x ict ti t Ss i SKC 
er t Speeeean: Xa assist us and your agencies who flood the market with ad- parisons are impossible, but a fairly ac- the Tac that Ne la en a 
eaders if he cares about doing so. ; . the official consignee in other dvestutts 
note that, according to your deduc vice, curate idea of the situation can be had | | } 1 ] 
the available supply of cotton in t ° . - . j . : .* le shipments which have come to this cout 
seeehoe ear comes ee We again state that linters should be ‘Tom a caretul perusal of this tabl 
ad States as compared to last year is ; Cin ’ \ trv since the outbreak of the war, Sex 
1y 580,000 bales, added to which should entirely separated this year, and, in fact, a ee ro oe oe ae t Redtield’ tat t 
reduced linter stock which, according He 4 se ad : soho se another's on this point retary KRedheld s statement 1s inter 
sur figures, has been reduced by about during tuture years, to arrive at a true z ‘ : P ing 
0 bales. Five hundred and eighty basis of comparison We think it On the question raised by Natirup It tetetood t] 
and bales of cotton plus 180,000 bales : os . g ; in regard to the large consumption is understovt on good u 
iters makes a reduction in the avail hould not be : necessary to have to do here i March. i that following the publicati n of t 
upply under last year of 760,000 bales a lot of hunting among the disjointed vere in March, it must be remembered 
country R : : ‘ | il! ned 1 i i. official statement of the German En 
: tables of the Census Bureau reports iat many mis pushed Hare to make | L 4] 
cording to all reliable reports coming e . , Line : | . 1 Fel : bassy giving out last week, th Le 
the English cotton mills are consum- to collect and arrange the tacts trom up shortages Of January ant ebruary ctr nt f Commerce ha ved 
ke a. ; . ‘ : a 5 : 3 Ma e oO oO ; ¢ has received 
much, if not a little more, cotton at a spinner’s standpoint. We will con deliveries and comply with urgent | ; 
time than they were last year. he : . el at Labor st ‘ many communications asking it the 
foreign countries outside of Germany tinue to do it, however. We shall urge spring requirements. Labor shortage in nme ld come through, when it 
Austria are in some cases consuming . oa . wewnaftae « . spring and summer will oftSet lt re SHIPMERES WOUNT COMme : ~s ee 
the Government to hereafter adopt our : 
st double what they were last year . c he big March t April figur might be expected, ete Inasmuch as 
supplies of cotton in foreign countries recent method of presentation. quires the big March an@ April figures Secretarv Redfield has no ficial in 
‘ ‘ ‘ ( Omer l 
ou state are quite low, and while the In the special bulletin of April 15 here to make the consumption what we ; : ; 
neial strain may keep these stocks low : S “ ee : —e antici d ] N 2m] : 7 216.000 formation on the subject he has been 
we do not believe that the English  freprinted in issue of April 22, the sit SERTPOSOS Sas LN eeet, Vil. 4 Smee very discreet in answering these in 
ernment is strained to such a point that uation was treated as of March et bales. ‘ 
} will allow their mills to be embarrassed . : 7 Nat ak t] ae f < ss quiries 
or the want of cotton, and in the minds of which covers Government figures to ee eS Senn eee ee lor me unknown reason govern 
; ; ; or so <1 ason gov 
the best posted men to whom we have that date, but only published April 14 in stating we figured the total available 
d, there is no doubt but that England —e eR ee : . ly thi ay lv 15.489.349 bale ment officials who have asked the State 
shortly begin importing cotton in larger In the issue of April 22 the following Suppry <iS ya! ee eee oes Department if it has received any 
ntities than she has been doing for a was added: and then deducting an approximate owe ; : oe 3 
d many months past, not to speak of the ‘“ x oF r . ¢ ) ci. ae otheial intormation trom the eT Mal 
eased exports that will go to Japan and Editor’s Note.—lIt may be stated consumption of 14,00 000 bales from Embassy other than the published new 
her neutrals, that the continued small exports for this figure, thereby showing a carry : 
of course, this is guess work on either ~ ° . . over into next vear of about 2.000.000 paper statement, were given to undet 
ir part or ours, but the fact remains that the first three weeks of April give em- s = a eee ae ae ; stand that no communication had been 
English stock of cotton is very low at phasis to the foregoing digest, and that bales, including linters. If linters are on . TI ' 
} time and that the mills are running . : = : ‘ : whee : pe a aa receive lere has been the greatest 
rtime, The chances in our judgment are on May 1 we will have approximately to be include d in his ee oe recon amount of conjecture here among Con 
gly in favor of those mills who art the same large amount of cotton on the possible carry-over, they must have" | s | ; 
ing overtime, bringing pressure to bear : oa ams ; : awaits » gressmen and Senators who are intet 
> > c 2c ae ac "ae I < al ( ) a. a « aD 
ifficient force to allow them to secure hand in the l nited States as last year. bec ulso as idde me the - ul uf le ested m the dvestutts Situation revard 
he necessary amount of cotton with which It mav be further added that our con- supply of lint cotton, which he over : : \ 
omplete > seas rertime w . ’ v . ; ; ; . ° ing th statem as given out by th 
‘my lete the season on overtime work, sumption figures published in our issue looked to do. Our table gave it as fol ng ‘ itement as x2 ‘ ‘ 
if we are correct in this, it will mean : . e O 2A Embass\ It has been pomted out that 
our exports eventually will be some- of Dec. 4 1915, amounting to 7.216,- lows: lint cotton, 15,48 I, 349 bales ; } | | tl 
»xcess : ales for 4 5 . ; : ‘ 2 3 : lere are m y good reasons why ie 
ee tne need ere) bales for the (00 bales, long before the trade had any _ linters, 1,324,060 bales—total available . ee a a 
n The United States in cotton and ee f ; : - 1 Staats 16.813.409 fa German Government would be glad to 
combined, according to the last Gov idea of such prospective increase in our supply, theretore, 6,813.40 ales, that 4) 1] 
; Scene” tie tn ncebins Riis hance © : : : , pa i ae . 7 : ave } ‘ le . willing 
Be SE Ors: 2 Se oe almost = vareee consumption here, is proving most ac- Therefore, if he wishes to figure the lave Mt Know! lat they Were 
a month Your report was made as 2 > : ee . p 7 : to ship dyestuffs to the United States 
tard Ek aaah <ik Gant We eanemen curate, and from future goods sales at world’s consumption at 14,000,000 bales, tl ‘| lipl ‘ 
= cacy , . . ‘ ’ , » diplomatt 
700 00 bales a month from now to Aug this time is correct.” it leaves a carry-over, according to his Just at us time, M en re ap Vath 
hey will have consumed another 2,800,- eae ; | 1 F 3 324.060 bale 000.000 conditions are strained, to say the least 
) bates of cotton. There will be exported This should answer one important method, Of 9,924,00U bales, not ,0UU NAN). t bable that the ( ( 
her 2,000,000 bales, which will. still ete Tat; Ree ye a ara oo ; mw seems probable Mat the German ov 
dllaaa dad 'Oe als Seek ene question Natirup asks. Chis, again, emphasizes the fact that aia went’ Ge gtek kn: tee the 
very dry of cotton, and these two fig As regards England, she is more linters are confusing the situation, and : hint that th 
ombined will take 4,800,000 bales from é ae 3 7 y 5 : “ge ‘~ , country at large think that they were 
io ce a ‘papi closely allied with European users of should be entirely separated from lint 
7,198,000 bales available supply, or will : : : 7 willing to sacrifice something for the 
a total of 2,300,000 bales available cotton than ever before. England, with cotton. A special and separate market os 
\ ttl gunk ; for |i Thei ; sake of friendship. Moreover it must 
: , ler Ve ce: and reso . anc- ) ' ‘rs. ‘Ir se arge 
You cannot get away from the fact that : ASt we . om an * Peaeres = is hnanc CHaeeS nF ee es " _ an nt oe be re membe red that at the prese nt mar- 
vorld’s consumption of cotton, if it pro- ing, and will continue to finance, her consumption befogs the facts. as : ‘ E 
Gr the: balance of tie. year at the alli : : ce ee c Ket price such a shipment they ug- 
a ; } allies. England is not now worrying We would not dare to figure the 
it is now going, will approximate 14,- > Te B raat a va gest sending would be worth approxi 
00 bales of cotton, and according to Over cotton. She knows plenty is here. “world’s” visible supply at the end of & 
figures the total available supplies for ; ce - mately $50,000,000 Without doubt 
; total available sup} She knows she can come and get what the season, as no reliable figures exist 
ear were 15,489,000 bales. If you take self 7 : Germany would be glad to have this 
1,000 bales from this, it will leave only she needs when wanted. She can so showing the amount of stocks abroad ce dais 28 ; 
rmal carry-over, or in the neighborhood I az as : . 1 ] i e a | : : . | 5 : amount of money coming into the coun 
; we co-operate with her spinners that or actual consumption on the Continent 
000,000 bales, including linters, as has ‘ > a try Also oat heing understood that 
veen figured out by the above estimate still smaller stocks of cotton can be car- of Europe. the dyestuff question im Cong 
. . ‘ a ns : ? s ( Stilo onere 1s 
ried abroad without hurting producers Figures to date indicate that exports ‘ " 
yurse, there will not be as much cot ; . . . sal : ; about coming to a head,” it seems po 
cported this veer as there was last of goods. She can prohibit speculation will not total over 5,500,000 bales thi 
thate’ Sit he ae } ae . sible that the German dyestuffs manu 
ere wi e as much cotton used by in actual cotton by not allowing more year. 
ies to whom we do export, or almost z . ° a facturers are anxious to have \merican 
h as there was last year, in spite of than a fixed amount to reach her shores; Economy is very necessary through iiaialiiaiaies Kanata: Aeahtiins' Uhadt id 
oa . fy = = Le . P 3 ons co ( es 5 ) Ve Ne t! 
et that Germany and Austria have and, in fact. is already conside ring it. out all Europe Cotton cloth and cot : ‘ 
ecuring none, and therefore, while ac : : - - large amount is. forthcoming,: thereb 
gs to the above Gaures there. will be England is consuming far less than a ton wares there must be made to do saline étalon “icles mew hat 
. ‘ " \ < x 1¢ a Wha 
10,000 available supply of cotton in normal amount of cotton, and yet her two and three years’ service now in : : ' ; 
suntry, European stocks will be great : , Information has been tn. the lan 
uced, which means that the world’s takings are somewhat more than last stead of one R. K. Mac LEA 45 vernment fheial her ! 
supply will not be any more than a | 
carry-over time to the effect that the Germat ( 
above figures are yours, with the dif- Table of comparisons showing Export Cotton to ir Ku ‘ i int th stuffs manufacturer have beet pre 
of interpretation put on them b eason to April 21, 1916, against total export rr last ‘ 1 th imptio 
expert and the facts as we see them, or five years before the War, ending 1915 ing the Impe rial Government t low 
would like to have the further opin- Compiled by Thomas Sinclair. dyestuffs to come through, in so far a 
your expert on this matter if he . i ; ' 
give after reading the above Exports of : ae 08 , : ane they are able, pomting out that if thr 
7 American Cotton Ar ri n Cott ‘ fa kind 
; nom from Aug. 1, 191 rom Aug. 1, 1914 if Cotton for the are not careful they will | the 
Ir review of the \vailable Sup- 9 Count: April 21, 191" to July 3b, 1915 five years, 1911-1 market in America Whether o1 if 
" . Bale Hale Bale . 
Cotton ” in the United States as iti 14.043 can: eeca4 las 44 this pressure brought t eal ( 
shed in this journal’s issue of April Sweden 0,290 1 667,911 » 100,000 (serman manufacturer has had at 
-- purely a digest of facts as they ne soar vale ee pega thing to do with this latest statement 
Statistically. We have not made Russia 164,02 75, 36 100,000 of the Embassy. or whether or not at 
, Spair 151,723 1) 
tions. We do not attempt to draw <i : aSS,¢ 139,000 hipments will come through in the ne 
: Portugal $9,063 { 
sions of what will be the final ital 19,14 ' future merely a matte f 
s takings of cotton this extraor- “'°** a aes — it this time 
vear \ll precedents can give no I i 1,201,889 ‘ The general t ieht here, ¢ tall 
te basis for s . nong t ] have t t 
asis for an answer. edule oii ehiia ie si et, — im e wh ( 
little attention is being given by requirements were supplied f : t rag it 1,000 tuation clos that the staten 
and weavers, however, to er annum ' Phe ngur ro ! fale : he part of the Emba yu i polit 
he actual world conditions now (a) The overplus of im] nsur mou te ul 1 m Coming as it ., t 
hipped to the Centr } ver thi tine whet neral hie | 
5 Note \ rage i or i the f ; sO 
he amount of actual cotton ae oa Bulg , ce : A ‘ 
” ‘ ie t ! 127 
u i 4) 
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OBITUARY 


Col. Robert H. I. Goddard 


i 7 S 
' T t 
R54 f 
1 + 
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; \ rts 
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t nd won the rat f Lieutenant 
\fter his re 
vider e continued his 
1 served on. the 
ren. Burnside, who was elected 
ind afterwards for 10 years, 
Colonel of the First Light 
in Providencs \ few months 
nlisting as a volunteer in th 
Col. Goddard had 
counting room of the firm of Brown 
& Upon his 


entered 


return after the wat 
that 
associated witl 
Robert Ives 
in conducting the plant of the 
Londsdale Co., the Hope Co., and the 
Blackstone Valley Mfg. Co. His hold 


neerns he 


connection with 
m Later he becam«e 


with 


rst tw ( main 
tained throughout the rest of his life 
Att time of his death he was Presi 
lent of the Lonsdale Co., and Treasuret 
| Hope Co. He was also Treas 
serkeley ( ind a member 
in the firms of Brown & Ives and God 
In vddit 1 he has been 
many other 
house >» 


Island business 


hnance 


John W. Wheelwright 
\V. Wheelwright, for many years 
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Chace, Wheelwright & C« In 186] 
John Comerais became partner. At the 
ath of Mr. Chace in 1862, the firm b« 
came Wheelwright & Comerais. In 1866 
( John F. Anderson became a junior 

rtner and the firm name was changed 

I. W. Wheelwright & C Several 
changes followed and in 1870 the 

rt ecame Wheelwright, Anderson & 
( This firm controlled the accounts 
in important group of eastern mills 

y years. In 1887 Gen. Ander 

son ired and the firm became Wheel 
wi edge & Ci Mr. Eldredge 


1 
i 


presenting the firm’s New York busi 


ness In 1901 Mr. Wheelwright him- 
elf retired, the succeeding styles of 
the firm being Eldredge, Lewis & Co., 
ind West, Baker & Co Mr. Wheel 


wright was director of the Cabot Manu- 
facturing Co. for many years and also 
f the Holyok \Waterpower 
Co. and the Second National Bank of 
Boston lle was a member of several 
New | ngland 

son, Arthur W. 


daughter 


\lass ) 


clubs. He is 


W heel- 


important 
survived by 


wright, and 


Kenneth Benedict Collins 
Kenneth Benedict Collins, president of 
the Collins & Ackman Co., plush manu- 


turers, Manayunk, Pa., with offices at 
235 Fifth Avenue, New York, died as 
the result of a fall Friday, April 14 
While on his way to keep an appoint 


ment with his brother he attempted to 


rescue a woman trom the third story ol 


an apartment house, Columbus Avenue 
and 86th Street, before the fire depart- 
ment arrived lie had brought her 


down to the first floor on the fire escap¢ 
when he lost his balance and fell to the 
street. He died four hours later at 
the Knickerbocker Hospital, without re 
gaining consciousness. Mr. Collins was 
born in Olean, N. Y., in 1885. He re 


ceived his education at Trinity School 





KENNETH B. COLLIN 

“ was prominently interest n 
athletics. He was a membe f Squad 
rol \, Independet ( ilry ind f 
the \l ne Clu 11 succect s it 
athe S pre ak tine company 
) ie latte leath last June He 
1 

‘ s wid 


Alfred Self 


Alfred Self died at his home in 
Brookline, Mass., April 22, in his sixty- 
sixth year. His sudden death, follow 


ing a brief illness, was a surprise to his 
were fa- 
activity Mr Self 
Philadelphia with a 
ugency, and later moved to 
established the Al- 


riends and associates who 
miliar with his 
started business in 
commercial 


Boston, where he 


fred Self Credit Agency For many 
vears he has been considered the lead- 
ing factor in credits in the Boston wool 


and textile trades, and buyers entering 
the market have been dependent upon 
his indorsement to establish credits. 
Boston have employed him to 
pass upon credits, and in all quarters 
of that market his word has been con- 


banks 


sidered final. He is survived by a 
widow, son and daughter 
John C. Tatum 
John C. Tatum, senior member of 
1). O. Tatum & Co., cotton cloth brokers, 


died at his home in Great Neck, L. L., 
\pril 24, at the age of 48. The sud 
denness of his death, which resulted 
from pneumonia, came as a great shock 

his friends who had him in 
the market only a few days previous. 
Mr. Tatum entered the brokerage busi- 
ness of his father when a boy and suc 


seen 


ceeded to the business as senior about 
many years this 
firm has been a factor in the fine combed 
goods market. Mr. Tatum is survived 
by a brother who is senior member of 
Tatum, Penkham & Grey, and_ thre: 


sisters, 


16 years ago. For 


Wm. H. Hoffman 
William H. Hoffman, of the firm of 
\rnold, Hoffman & Co., importers of 
and dealers in dyestuffs and chemicals, 


with offices in Providence and other 
cities, died suddenly April 21 at his 
home in Barrington, R. I. Although 


only 49 years old at the time of his 
death, Mr. Hoffman had worked his 
way up from an obscure clerk with 
Mason, Chapin Co., to a partnership in 
the present company, which succeeded 
the former concern. Mr. Hoffman was 
a public-spirited man and was active in 


securing many improvements for his 
home town. A widow and two sons 
survive, 


George N. Schofield 

George N. Schofield, member of the 
firm of Schofield, Mason & Co., manu- 
tacturers of carpets, Philadelphia, died 
on Saturday, April 22, after a_ pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. Schofield was 58 
years old, having been born in Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia, in 1858. As a young 
man he entered the woolen yarn in- 
dustry with his father. Later he took 
up the manufacture of carpets, and 
eventually was a member of the firm of 
Schofield, Mason & Co. for many years. 
He was 


active in the Masonic 


He is survived by 


very 
order a widow and 


daughter 


Henry J. Brown 
Brown, a member of Davis 
& Brown Woolen Co., which operates 
mills at Uxbridge, Mass., and East 
Killingly, Conn., died in Worcester in 
! veal Mr. Brown 


Henry J. 


his 67th 


the woolen 


entered 
manufacturing busi 
partner, Otis 


Danielson, Conn., 


ness with his Davis, in 
many years ago, and 
was actively engaged in the woolen it 
until his death. He 
in England, and came to this country 


hen a young man 


born 


dustry 


was 


wh He is survived by 


his widow and one daughter 


Bigelow-Hartford Plant Sale Denied 

\ rumor was current this week that 
the Bigelow-Hartford plant in Lowell, 
which is closed down, had been sold to 
the American Can Co. At the New 
York office of the Bigelow-Hartford Co 
it was said that nothing was known of 
such a sale, although it 
the plant was on the 


limi j 
Was admittec 
market 


Carpet Company Withdraws Line 


Che Firth Carpet Co. has withdrawn 
from sale all lines of Empire tapestry 


fabrics Fureka fabrics were with 
drawn some time ago. It is announced 
that both these fabrics will be on sale 


again at the company’s opening May 1. 
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TEXTILE EXHIBIT 
(Continued from page 39) 


ing the available supply of dyest 
giving due consideration to both 
natural and artificial dyes 
HINDRANCES TO CO-OPERATION 
Mr. Chapin’s suggestion regari 
the benefits that might accrue fron 
operative work by a majority of m 
facturers 
character 


only one of a sir 
broached at the 
and it must be regarded as characte: 
of the state of mind or of opini 
the textile industry, that none of t 
suggestions stimulate 
previous 


was 


convel 


seemed to 


sponsive thought. On 


sions it has been suggested that 
only certain method of building 
permanent export trade would 


through some method of co-oper 

exploitation and selling, but while 

selling agents and manufacturers 

knowledge the merit of the suggest 

there is no evidence that it is likel) 

stimulate action. It may be that 

only thing lacking is proper leader: 

or it may be that, in the case of ex 

trade, the industry is apathetic ar 
too busily employed upon domestic | ( 
ness to give much thought to the 

velopment of broader and more pet 
nent export markets. Former Presid 
Duncan had previously exploited 

idea of a larger and more truly re 

sentative national organization of t 
tile manufacturers, but it seems evident _ 
that much educational work will |} M 
to be done before the trade is alive 

the need of such an organization. 7 


so-called National Textile Council 

ganized several years ago, was a R 
in this direction, but it has failed Ry 
arouse anything like enthusiastic 


operation, and it is interesting to n 

that no meeting of the Council was held 

in connection with the Boston conve 

President Duncan and Ge 
other manufacturers have exerted them- 
selves to demonstrate the need and t 
organize open price associations in 

ous branches of the textile industry, but 
the two or 


tion Former 


three small associations of 
this character already started have et L 


countered much opposition, and_ their M 
increasing success has failed to sti 2 
late any broad movement along similar . 
lines \ few farsighted manufacturers H: 
are alive to the important results that D 
would accrue to the industry from the Ci 
establishment of laboratories for sys- 
tematic research work, but they have a 


thus far failed to arouse anything like 
enthusiastic response. Were such la- 
boratories in operation it is certain that 
the resolution proposing a standard 


gain of 8% per cent. for cotton | 
yarns would not only have been ad 
by the organization, but would have 


been backed up by the appointment of 
a committee whose duty it should bh: 
work for the general adoption of 


a standard as the basis of trade 


IR 


In the opinion of a number of lea 
manufacturers who were interviews 
the Boston convention, the situatior 
outlined proves that the textile indu 
is still strongly 
tradition and 


influenced by am 
custom, compounded 
trade jealousies, al 
which tend to make it extremely 

cult to secure the hearty co-operatio: 
important trade interests in 
tive association work. In their opi 
the various trade associations will 


personal and 


const 


it impossible to become leaders in | 
until 

are able to overcome the narrow vi 
jealousies and prejudices of individuals 


gressive thought and action 


and corporations 


Present at Convention 
LIFE MEMBERS. 


Albert Farwell Bemis, Prest. Bemis 
Bag Co., Bostor Benjamin Helm Bris 
Draper, Draper Hopedals Mass. Ch 
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Fish, 85 Devonshire St P. O. Box 1593, ford, Mass Walter B. Knight Agt 


d Quid- Dye Works, Saylesvill R I W 
Mass William D. Hartshorne, Me- nick-Windham Mfg. Co,, Willimantic, Conn Wi ms Wil 




















Mass rt Ww Neff Bostor Leonard ¢ Lapham, Treas. Nonquit M ken & Co., New York scar W. Wood Frederick W. Parks, G. M. Parks Co., Fitch 
s O'Ma Prest. O'Malley Adver- ning Co., New Bedford Mass jos r Gert vn Sy ! £ P x, Mass 
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H. Baker, West, Baker & Co New hill Mfs tchburg, Mass William I The Esm 


ond (R. I.) Mills. Robert Willia St rd Mill Suy ( 
Ed r W sSarnard Americar Lyall rreas. Brighton Mills, Passa N. J Boy Ss riz ! nt 























1 K ngly (Conn.) M ! tT Smit? Wr Firth. R 
Ne York. Edward E. Bartlett Herbert L in, Treas, Merrimack Mf Co ( Sroadbent, Agent Me I. Stimy Dr t I 
r Mills, Warren, R. I Nelson Bostor M New Y c Henry 3 M J St ~ I St 
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we Works Newton Mass Frank B rreas. Pell City Mfg. Co Bosto Albert River Mf Co.. New York City Jol \ I r s A. Goodhu Pr \ 

S reas American Moistening Co W. Noone Prop. & Mgr Jos. Noor Sor P I Superintendent Utica (N. ¥ Ss I Gr I t } } Gat i | H 
Edw ; 





ird H, Cook, Treas. Quissett Co Peterboro, N. H Ephraim E. Orre 









r Mohawk Va Cotton Mills Nasl N i ‘ rad H I 
New Bedford, Mass Peter H. Corr Agt. and Gen. Mgr. Barnaby Mfg. Co., I G : Superintendent New Tol Hill. 1 le Arthu W Harr 
Greenwich Bleachery, Taunton, Mass, River, Mass John L. Patterson, Mgr. R Ha hire ning Mills, Penacook, N. H Atlant G Gordon Ha Boste DM 
rd Cows Supt. Charlton Mills, Fa mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. | Howard I ll, Assistant Superintendent H Rostor M. Graham Hought G 
Riv Mass Stuart W Cramer Prest Samuel F. Patterson, Treas. and Mgr. Roa A moskea ‘o.. Manchester, N. H Rol Ww Hives Arthur H. Har I D Ho 
Mfg. Charlotte, N. ¢ Mark B oke Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C Al ert Schofield, Superintendent Sharp Mfg. © c Walker Heltzer Provider Clar 
Supt. Potomska Mills Corp., New bert R. Pierce, Supt. Pierce Mfg. Co., New New Bedford, Mass. Albert G. Smith, Ag Hu ; Cc, KE, Inet Boat 
i, Mass William W. Crosby, Boston Bedford, Mass Charles T. Plunkett, Vice Grant Yarn Co Fitch! Mass Irvin Wa t T Ph Tamilesor Boston 
B. Cudliy Mer. Cornwall & York Cot Prest. Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co ind Prest Southworth, Superintendent Cocheco Depart .. H Tohnstor 
Mills Co., St. John, N. B Greylock Millis, Adams, Mass William *¢ ment. Pacific Mi Dove N.H Edward Tame F. K Rostor Ss rk 
hilip Dana, Prest. and Asst. Treas, Dana Plunkett, Mgr. W. C. Plunkett & Sons W. Thomas, Agent Boott Mills, Lowell, Ma Bostor Geo, 8S, Lapham, Bos J 
Mills, Westbrook, Me. F. G. Daniels Adams, Mags Charles H. Potter, Supt Ghiries Hi Timess: Drocbiine. Mane ase; Lyle, New York. E. T. L H. D 





Mgr. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mont Montreal Cotton Co., Valleyfield, P. Q runstall, Agent Wamsutta Mills, New Bed Lord, Bostor H. G. Lord, Boston. Jol 





P. Q Canada Arthur O. Dawson George E. Prest, Gen. Supt. Suncook Mi ford M ass R. I Van Dvke. American Montgomer Woonsocket R I W H 
Vice-Prest Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Mont Suncook, N. H. ; Thread Co., New York F. E. Wattles, Agent M Cantor Tunctior Mas H Fred 
P. g R. J. H. DeLoach, Director Benjamin G. Rae, Treas. and Agt. Futur Boscawen Mills, Penacook, N. H Char Meyer, Canton Junction, Mass Ww. A. M 
rgia Experimental Station, Experiment, itv Thread Mfg. Co., Boston Andrew Ras H. Weare, Jr., Superintendent Samson Cot let jostor H. T. Merriman, Provider 
‘ ‘harles W. Dennett, Middleboro, Mass burn, Asst. Treas. Wamsutta Mills, New dage Work Shirley, Mass R N Mackay Readville Mas Arnold 
Y DeNormandie, Treas Androscoggin Bedford, Mass M. A tawlinson, Agt. Tre Malone S$ ( McHenry Ware, Mass 
Member firm Bliss, Fabyan & Co., mont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass Robert ASSOCIATE MEMBERS AND GUESTS. \. Meister, Newnan, Ga H. L. Marsh, New 
I tor Henry C. Dexter, Prest. Warwick A. S. Reoch, Supt. New Print Works, Pacific Be ; York D. P. Mahon, Boston A. I. Me 
L Works, Selling Agt. Fales & Jenks Mills, South Lawrence, Mass E. R. Rich Elliott A. Allen, Textile Department, The Rostor S H. Mildram. Bostor Robt. E 
M hine Co., Central Falls, R. I. Daniel E ardson, Vice Prest. Warwick Lace Mills and s K F Bal Bearing Co New York Naumbure Rosto ya Nagle Bostor 
Dout Gen. Mer. United States Condition Treas. H. & B. American Machine Co., Paw Frederick H. Andres, Sale Mgr. Pilavacl A. R. Nagle, Bostor 
ind " ting Co., New York City Fred tucket, R. I Frank B ticketson, Akt & Co., 40 Central St Boston, Mass Wal * Oches, Readvill Ma 
Dumaine, Treas Amoskeag Mfg Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn Harry J win Barr, Renfrew Mfg Co New York Boston Thoma Prendeg 
Boston Albert Greene Duncan, Treas Ricketson, Agt. Butler Mill, New Bedford Frederick H. Bishop, Universal Winding Co M Parks Fitchburg Mass 
nony Millis Co,, Boston George W Mass George W Robertson Supt Dat Boston : Garrett D sJowne Jr., Westing Parker Amos I Post. B 
yu Genl. Mer. Leonard W. Cronkhite Co River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va Lee Rod house Electric & Mfg. Co., Boston Arthur gentina. &. A R. E. Patte 
Jost Frank J. Dutcher, Prest. Draper man, Vice Prest. Indiana Cotton Mills, Can (. Bradlee, William Whitman Co., Boston, Conr S BR. Paine, Rost 
Hopedale, Mass nelton, Ind. Jerome T. Rutledge, Agt Charles B. Burleigh, General Electric Co 


es H. Eames, Principal Lowell Tex Army & Navy Cotton Duck Co., Wilkinson Bostor Harry W Butterworth, H, W 
School, Lowell, Mass. Russell W. Eaton ville, Mass. Butter rth & Sons, Philadelphia L. W 








ibot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. Fred- Alfred Sagar, Agt. Arlington Mills, Law Campbell, Campbell Textile Machinery Co., der Tr Providene Charl 
k W Ely, Agt. Columbian Mfg. Co rence, Mass Pardon B. Sanford, Utica, N Auburn, R. I George Bradford Chadwick ' Vr Lonsda 9 G. I Rid ’ 
lle, N. H. Grosvenor Ely, Treas., Ash- Y Henry F. Searles, Treas. Pilgrim Mills Providence, R. 1. Jame A. Cooper, Whit Ph pl Frank 1, Rour Bost 
j tt City, Conn en Fall River, Mass Albion K. Searls, Supt Machine Work Whitinsville, Ma Leor Chip bert, Atlanta, Ga H. S. Redma 
Treas. L. A. Lockwood Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Ma ird W. Cronkhit Industrial Starch ¢ raft H. W. I | 1 
I I Andrew Fisher, Jr., W. Frank Shove, Trea Poca t Mfg. C Bostor J ph L. Cushing, Dat r J } Yor} Milton ¢ 
hugene N. Foss, Prest. Bur Treas. Fall River Mfg. Co Prest. Wam ! ‘ »» I ‘ M t } t Stok I t co 
Mas M. F. Foster, M panoag Mills, Fall River Mass Jol William R. Davenport, Mason Mact t Har ber e Y 
Arthur (CC, Freeman, La Skinner, Treas. West Boylston Mfg. C¢ Work Taunton, Ma Pardon N. Dexter Ret ft Phila hia H 
Frost, Gen. Mgr. Cham- Easthamptor Mass Robert A. Smit} Agt National Ring Traveler ¢ South B k Seuter, ¥ 1 I W | Sid Y 
-»w York George L. Gil- Shetucket Co Norw Cor rhoma M Fred k N Dille D vl D t Smit } i N t 3 H 
¢ sex Bleach, Dye & Print Henry Smith Jamestowr ittor M s m I er Worl Fitchburs M 





) Mass Thomas F. Glen- Jamestown N y W H Smitt Pr t yixor Dixon Lubr iting Sadd Br 
gt. Quissett Mill, Ne Bedford, Mass Pawtucket I Co Paw t ‘ : 


k R I I ( re I Mrhard rt Stafford Th psc Pr der I I I I 
srdor Ir., Supt. Skenandoa Cottor Francis U. Stearns, Tre Renfre Manu ( R f Ma I I Fo er I H MI K I ner 
ca Ms a George P. Grant Jr facturing Co Adams M Fred \ M hit Westfield, Ma Archibald ‘ i W rrafford ( I I 
Grant Yarn Co Fitchburg Mass Ste é Agt Fisher Mfe Co Fishery Fu r John Hetheringtor x Sor Ltd 1 | M W Y I 
ge T. Greenhalgh, Treas. Burgess Mills, Mass Dexter Stevens, Supt. The Esmond Bostor Charle L. Gagnebin, Farb I I vi Rostor I I Wat 
- tucket, R. I. Oscar W. Gridley, Vice- 


f Mil Esmond, R. I. John D. Street, Med H hst ( Bostor Albert H. Gr Sa ‘anto 
Utic Knitting Co Utica, N. Y ford, Mass John Sulliv Agt. Taber Mil Lowe Shops, Low Mass Edmor H Tr \ Cha ; : ( 
Gulline Agt. Columbia Texti ce New Bedford, Ma Frederic Taber, Prest Guerir American Paper Tube | W om rbert W p 

las Taber Mi New Bedford, Mass Charl cket, R. I 





h ¢ N \ | W ‘ G H 
k J. Hale, Ge Agt. Saco-Lows A. Tabor, Agt. Thorndike Co., Thorndike Edgar F. Hathaway American Wa Waterman, Bost George S. Bar 
7 Franklin St., Room 704, Bostor Mass. S. B. Tanner, Prest. and Tre Het Dra x Machine | Dorchester M ! I Bige ( New Ha Conn 
Harry T. Hale Mgr. Royal River rietta Mills, Caroleen, N. ( Jam W. Ta M G Haught ttor Br r ! A. Ch Rir rra 


Yarmouth, Me Walter B. Hall or A gt Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co Haught & Co 70 Kilby St sostor J ) ro 1 ‘ I 
Varren Mills of the Thorndike Co Cohoes, N. Y Samuel Taylor, 3 











é G B Emmor Fmmons Loom Harne 
EK. Hall, Treas tor Mills, Spartanburg es. M Fre W Howe Crompt & Co I . nee Ma Luther G. Goodrich 
Lowell, Mass Thomas, Valley Fa R. 1 Kr I Work Providence R Barber-Colman Co., Bostor Henry Mar 

“ Southbridge Thompson, Man'g Eng rhe G. M Churetl Hungerford Hiungerford & Perr Atkir H r k & Co Bostor Willia 

Mass., Res. 28 Fitchburg, Mass ( ; yseph 





: Ir Philade hia La nee M K er FE. Pa rt lex Co.. New Yorl Te 
William E il ~p., New Whitin Machine Work e 

rextile Scho Bedford, Mas Tame Thomson, Agt. Har Frank B. Kenney I ( Entw 
Hawes, Prest mon Mills, Cohos N. Y Georts W | \ . 








Maverick Tucker, Agt. Otis Co Ware, Mass Walter Klabert, The J. B. Fors 
C. Hinck H. Underdown, Treas. New Bedford Cott To} ee swrene g 1 > nm t \ 
Pawtucket, Mills Corp, Ne Bedford, Mass Frederick tobert A. Leesor ver ‘ ‘ ; fo Me 











rest. Arlingtor A. Upham, Supt. Palmer M of the Ot h M } { 
Boston, Mass. Clark W. Holcomb Co.. Three Rivers, Mas cl “Ok : 
Old Colony Mills, New Bedford, Mass ; \ f t 3 
? Jude (¢ Vad gt Agt Merrin } M I ‘ ° ‘ 
es M. Holmes, Treas. Holmes Mfg. Co., ae hae << Ropat a Wa } ' No Merino Wool Licenses 
Bedford, Mass. Treas. Fitchbu Mass., Yarn Co Wm. 7 Bb & M 1} | tile Alliance. Inc is official 
Jamiesor Prest. Yale Knitting Westerman, Mer Ontar Spinning Cc la Johr W ( ‘ \iilal : 3 : 
Joseph B. Jamiesor Jr., Supt Philadelphia Walter Whipp Supt Ma Providence informed that it is not the intention, at 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Harry Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Cc Clarence Whit R H. Lar . ' + om eee 9 » the 
, Supt. Queen City Cotton Co man, Treas. Wilkesbarre Lace Mfg. Co., and Merchant iny Ate presen : ume a 
Vt William N. Kimball, Prest. Esmond Mills, New York Hendrick Star nee, R. I censing of merino wool from Great 
le Company, Woonsocket, R. I ning ¢ Ctr Gr ‘ 





H. Whitman, Prest. Monomac 8S 


<night, Agt. Manomet Mills, Ne Bostor John G. Whittaker, Supt. Glenlyor ( 
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Beaver Mills Incorporated 


nt Vas made last veek 
( urcnast¢ tT the 
] e H S ( 
\ aqams Ma 
T t The 
i ( t (y I 
esit ( c M 
ce i ing v 1 
eC t t He i 
ne ‘ ‘ 
M butler anc (it r¢ 
the 
con ‘ ( 
S i Tie Ital ( ( 
een reported at S500 
l Met m itil recent s 
1 n M tel Mfg { 
( | } } vt t the new 


l g in posses 

e H ac Cott Mills it 

I s that ite they were 

( (all >A Hi whton ot the 

t \\ } Not 1) \d ns 

Purchases Kent Mills 

t announcement 1s made that the 
Manufacturing Co., recently 1 
rated 11 Pens svl ania has con 

luded the purchase of the business and 
it Clifton Heights, Pa., formerly 

nd operated by the Chomas 


and purchased 
March 17 by Chas. J 
1 new corporation has also 


hent Manufacturing Co., 


ic sale on 
| 


mills at 
mills at 


Kel will operate the 
Be ford City, Va 

Burmont, Pa., formerly 
rated by Henry 17 


poration is Cap 


er and 
and also the 
y owned and 
Kent Che new 


talized at $600,000, 


mcluding S300.000 worth of preferred 
ock and $300,000 in common. stock 
Henry J Kent is the president of the 


rn; Everett L. Kent, vice-presi 
nd Jos Hi Parvin, treasurer 
onsolidated plants, it is stated, will 


perated as heretotore, 


although on 


rger and more comprehensive scalk 


German Colors for Stamps 
Wasuincton, April 24 \propos of 
the dyestuff situation readers of the 


PexTite Wortp JourNAL will probably 
be interested to know that the Bureau 


of Engraving & Printing, here is ex 
pecting a shipment of German dyes of 


me 30.000 or 40.000 pounds. Vhe ship- 


ment is now on the according 


oO reports rhe official at the Bureau 


high sea 


who informed your corre spondent of the 
fact is authority for the statement that 


Whe bureau 1s paying 


the dyes as aganst 23« 


s4c. per pound for 
per pound bhetore 
Wat (he Bureau 1s also expecting, 


another shipment 


This will make 


oe beset ' | 
I Dor SIX WeECKS, 


yme 20,000 pounds 


ree shipments in all of German dyes 
eat | { by the B 
t ave been received by the bureau 
the eml irzZ 
Serious Auto Accident 


recent automobile accident, Tames 
\l. Thompson, treasurer of the Thomp 


Worsted Co., Chester. Pa.. and his 


CT Walter } 


Phompson, president 








e company, were seriously injured 
—P . d 
Walter | [Thompson suffered injuries 
aia na ] | ‘ 
shoulders and back, and 1 al 
s. while James M. 1 MPs sus 
“ : 
ed lacerations of the right leg < 
i contucsons of the boty. Hi: 


( ) ry (meri 
cal Ene s ( 1 
‘ 
\ \ < 1) t S 
7 
{ ( Chemical Ene 
Cl I 0) Toor 


color 


manutacturer or 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


SWEATER MFRS. MEET 


Phila. Mfrs. Discuss Uncertainty of 
Colors and Other Matters 


\ niceting of the Philadelphia 
Sweater Manufacturers \ssociation, 
cently became affliated with 
National Association of Hosiery and 
(nderwear Manufacturers, was held at 
Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, 
\Wednesday evening, \pril 26 The 
eting was very well attended and 
keen interest taken in the discussion of 
rious matters brought before them, as 
relating to present business conditions. 


1 
! 
The critical situation caused by the 


scarcity of dyestuffs, and the present 
rike among the local dvers has occa 
much concern in this trade, and 


mahnutacturers are 


sioned 
endeavoring to meet 
conditions as best they may in order to 
take care ot 

t] 


I he 


their customers. In view 


difficulty in getting yarns dyed 
one prominent mill established its own 
dye plant near the city in order to take 
care of its needs, but they are having 
now serious difheulty in securing neces- 
sary colors \s a result of this situa- 

it was unanimously decided the fol- 


lowing letter should be sent to all 
sweater buyers in order to set forth 
the present conditions of the trade 

To Sweater Buyers 

\We tirmly believe that a large per- 


centage of the dye and yarns being used 
tor next 


up to 


fall and winter will measure 
lormer 


standard, so far as re- 
Never 


cessation 


hability of colors 1s concerned. 
almost complete 
of imports of coal-tar dyes, the rapid 
exhaustion of domestic 


the inadequacy of 


theless the 


supplies, and 
American produc- 
tion have caused dyers and spinners to 
refuse color guarantees for the fall and 
winter season, 

* Therefore, it follows that 
manutacturers cannot give any 
guarantee ot 


swealer 
general 
their products for 


the coming season, or until conditions 


hecome normal. 
‘Consumers must learn to accept the 
Situation as one 


mall, 
exercise 


which no 
retailer can 


over 


control 

“Surely the American public can be 
trusted to meet this condition cheerfully 
if everybody 1s frank about it 

“ Respectfully, 
‘PHILA, SWEATER Mrs, ASSOCIATION, 
“HH. L. Scuinpier, Secretary.” 

le association is undertaking 


prelimimary work in line with the activi- 


ties of the Nationa) 
lis connection they 


rl also 
\ssociation, and in 
decided to take 


steps to ascertain the average cost for 


each operation entering into the manu- 
facture of sweaters for the beneht of 
their members 


\mong thos« 
Fred’k 


president ; 


present at the 
Mayer, Penna. Knitting 
John E Pike, 
\. Bergman, treasurer; H. L. 
Schindler, Diamond Knitting Mills, sec 
retary; H. J. Auerbach, Pilot Kuitting 


Mills; Jos. Haber, Army Knitting Mis; 


meeting 


were 
Mills, 


president ; 


vice- 


David Frankel, Union Knitting Mills of 
Penna.; L. Friedman, Friedman Knit- 
ting Mills; E. Frimmel, The Phila. Knit 
ting Mills: J. L. Rubin, United Knitting 


Co.: Morris Starrels; Mr. Feld, Novelty 


Knitting Mills; C. B. Carter, secretary 


National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers: R. L. P 
Xelfsneider, National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


UNDERWEAR TRADE NOTE 





The line men’s ribbed union suits 
roduced by the I Tosca Knitting ( 
7 ‘ . 
N. ¥. t % e sold through 
es. McGoey & Ely. beginning with 
the seasol spring, 1917 Samples 1 
t seas vill be shown by that firt 
e next few weeks 


Fall River Print Cloth Market 

Fatt River, Mass., April 28.—Manu- 
facturers of print cloth have been slow 
sellers this week on account of the un- 
certainty on the wage question brought 
about by the operatives’ insistence on 
the grant of 10 per cent. They did not 
obligate themselves into the 
performance of something which they 


ca&r¢ to 


ight be prevented from executing 
without loss. Such business as was ac- 
cepted was restricted in styles and 
periods as a consequence It involves 
ibout 145,000 pieces as calculated to-day, 
vith deliveries within two or three 
months. In the fine goods division there 


owing to the fact 
easy for mills to accept 
near forwarding for any- 
thing inasmuch as most of. their 
chinery is tied up until October. 

Quotations are as follows: 4'%4c. for 
28-inch 64s: 4c. for 28-inch 64x60s; 
37gc. for 27-inch 64x60s; 334c. for 27- 
inch 56s; 534c. for 38%-inch 64s; 6c. 
for 39-inch 68 x 72s. 


has been no change 
that it is not 
orders tor 
ma- 


New Spinning Mill Planned 
\ report comes from Peterboro, Ont., 
1ave been completed for the 
erection in that city of a spinning plant 
by the Brinton Carpet Co., Ltd., with 


that plans 


Peterboro, Ont., and Kidder- 
Worcestershire, Eng. In this 
plant the company plans to manufac- 
Wilton, Axminster 

\s this company 


mills in 
munster, 


ture yarns for its 
and Brussels carpets. 
has no New York office the report can- 
not be veriiied. 


Will Show Carpet Samples 

Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., have 
announced that they will show their fall 
May 1, and that all items re- 
unfilled on April 29 will be 
cancelled on that date. 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
will show certain new samples on May 


samples 
maining 


1, but will make no announcement rela 
tive to a formal opening. 


STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES. 


(\osed —For week, Closed 
Option Apr.24. High Low. Apr.27. Chee. 
May 11.83 11.98 11.76 11.93 +.10 
June 11.92 2.00 +.08 
July 12.01 12.14 11.90 07 -+.06 
Aug 12.09 12.22 12.12 15 O6 
Sept 12.16 s 2.18 i o2 
Oct 12.22 12.32 12.10 23 O1 
Nov 12.28 12.26 12.26 29 +01 
Dec 12.38 12.48 12.28 40 +02 
Jan 12.45 12.57 12.37 47 O2 
Feb 12.53 Dd 02 
March 12.61 12.74 12.63 1.03 +, 02 





SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 


New New Liver- 








York. Orleans. pool 
Friday April Holiad’y Holid’y Holid’y 
Saturday April 22 Holid’y Holid’y Holid’y 
Monday, April 24.....12.05¢e, 11.88e, Holid’y 
Tuesday April 25 12.15¢ 11.88e 7.82d 
Wednesday April 26 12.10« 11.S88« 7.85a. 
rhursday April 27 12.15« 11. 88« 7.87d 
SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 
-Stocks 
Spot This Last 
prices week year 
Né 12.15 248,027 206,430 
Galve 12.35« 291,626 401 
Ne n 11.88c 296,151 33 
Mobile 11.8le 26,855 24, 
Savannah 11 ye 143,936 134,939 
Ch t 15a 68.2 66,937 
Wi tor 1 lee 2,909 7,491 
Norfolk 1 SS¢ 98.605 79,961 
Baltimor I ot 3,277 
Augusta 11.75« 120,457 116,450 
Memph 12 155,369 149,472 
st Lou Loe 19,716 32,723 
Housto! 12. 3% 94.959 125,069 
Little Rock 12.31 50,300 26.054 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1916 1915 
Rece for Vv k 88.529 WS 809 
Eexpor kK 
ro Great Britair 44,185 71,469 
ro Continent 1,582 2H O16 
' Fr S305 4,88 
Tay s 7 10 
Mex 
\ ] l s nd 
} ro 45 4 
I ts 4 197.896 a 79 
} rts f 
I ‘ i I ISN19 3,222,944 
T ‘ t 271 sv 91.810 
I i “4 is 4 17 
I Japan 344 74,841 
Mex 8.09 1,068 








April 29, 1916. 
FALL RIVER WAGE DISPUTE 


Manufacturers Grant Operatives’ De- 
mand for 10 Per Cent. Advance 
FaLL River, Mass., April 28 

strike is to arrest the manufacturing 

processes in this city. The action « 
the operatives’ unions on Wednesda 
night portended such a calamity if th 

mill men had not heaped coals of fir 

on the heads of the leaders by advan 

ing their offer of last week to a full 
per cent. The treasurers met on Thurs 

day afternoon, and after deliberating 1 

two hours decided that as a measur: 

peace and not as a concession to ju 
tice, they would meet the unpleasant 
situation created by the workers an 
avert trouble. Nobody has more sor 
rowful recollections of the  discor 
which culminated in the six months 
battle in 1904-05 than the wage-earners 
and yet they appeared to be prepare: 
to undergo the ordeal a second time 

Some treasurers were disposed to tr 

the issue of the ability of the corpora 

tions to stand the new schedule as «le 
manded and the continuance of profit 
able business, not because any of them 

lacked public spirit, but as a measure o1 

self-protection. 

prevailed, however, and the motion i 

favor of meeting the operatives’ wishes 

was carried. 

Manufacturers declare that there is 
no evidence available that the corpora 
tions were getting much more than 
actual costs from orders booked last 
year and filled since the first of Janu 
ary. Most of the contracts put through 
on the basis of the increased 
have not begun to be operative as pr 
ducers of profits. To emphasize th 
claim of injustice on the part of the 
organizations, the remonstrants say that 
abnormal profits are purely imaginary) 
Only 
cent., 
of those on the dividend basis 
cent. is a large one. 


Conservative opinio1 


heures 


four are paying more than 6 pe 
while the list of non-payers and 
ot 1 per 


Normalaii 
Under the name of Dicks, Slossor 
Co., organized, 
with New 


York. for selling Normalair humiditiers 
in this territory, while branch offices 


are soon to be opened in New England 


Co. Organization 


firm has been 
Broadway, 


Inc., a 
offices at 302 


and Philadelphia. The Normalair Co 
plant is at Winston-Salem, N. C. A 
practical and efhcient humidifier of the 


fine-spray type is manufactured. Robert 
: ; : ; 

P. Dicks is president and James 5. Sios 

son vice-president of the new compat) 


Opens Boston Office 
The Turner Construction Co. oper 


the beginning of this month a bran 
office at 45 Milk Street, Boston, 1 
which all the New England business 
handled i \ 
Sides, 


the company will be 
be in charge of W. R. 


distri { 


1. 


contract manager, and A. C. |i 
general superintendent 


Banding Company to Move 


The American Textile Banding | 
Inc., formerly at Third and Moore 5Sts 
Philadelphia, has removed to Huntin: 
\larshall St 


Park Ave. and 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 
Taylor, Clapp & Co { “ed 


muslin, and nains 


have advan 


Lonsdale cambric, 


to 1l2c. a yard. 
It has been announced that after \I 
1 the Western Dry Goods Co., Seattl 


jobbers, will be represented in the New 
York market by White & Pardee, /5 


Leonard Street 








New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


COTTON 
Mawen, N. C. Carolina Cotton 
ills have been incorporated by B. M. 
ratt, Jr. W. L. Heffner, Jr., and J. 
Campbell. This company is capi- 

ed at $100,000 
;Astonta, N. C. The Osceola Mills, 
capital stock $200,000, subscribed 
.U00, have been incorporated by W. 
Rankin, R. G. Barker, A. E. Myers, 
L.. Robertson, S. N. Bryce, A. B. 
re, and O. F. Mason. Mr. Rankin 
is until recently president and treas- 
of the Ozark Cotton Mills and was 
rted in these columns last week as 
templating the erection of a new 
yarn mill in that city. 

isToNIA, N. C. Groves Mill has been 
rporated by L. F. Groves, H. H. 
es, L. L. Jenkins, J. R. Withers and 
C. Withers. This company intends 
suild a mill for equipment with 12,000 
dies and accompanying machinery. 
incorporators are interested in other 
iblished and successful cotton manu- 

turing plants. 
THERFORDTON, N.C. S. B. 
Kk. S. Tanner are preparing to build 
for cotton yarns. They plan 
foot mill and 


Tanner 


actory 
onstruct a 250 x 75 
ip it with 5,440 spinning spindles, 
O&8 twister spindles, ete. 
\LIsBURY, N. C. Marsh Cotton 
s, capitalization $50,000, have been 
rporated by T. B. Marsh, Sr., T. B. 
\arsh, Jr, and F. J. Murdoch. This 
mpany will build a 118 x 40 foot brick 
construction mill costing $3,000 and 
] 50 looms with power 
e costing $14,000. 
kTH ApAMS, Mass. 


elect ric 


Incorporation 


have been filed by the Beaver 
s Co., the name under which the 
er mills plant of the Hoosac Cot- 
Mills, recently purchased by new 


ests, is to operate. The company 
ypitalized at $500,000 and its officers 
a G. E. Huggins, 
Charles M. Sears and Henry T. Dresser, 


The 


president; and 


presidents. officers with 


iam M. Butler and George D. 
Gregory will comprise the board of 
ATICOOK, QuE., CANADA. E. F. 
nkins, manager of Belding, Paul, 

( ticelli, Ltd., confirms recent report 


effect that the plant has been in- 
| approximately 30 per cent. All 
of braids and narrow 
cs are manufactured with an equip- 
which previous to the enlargement 
30 narrow looms, and 250 braiders. 
oneern is now on the market for 
belting, belt lacing ma- 


woven 


lowing 

es, bleaching kiers, bleaching ma- 
100 horsepower boiler, braiding 

ery cotton counting 
ines, dyehouse cans, dyeing ma 
lvestuffs and chemicals, electric 
hydrants, friction clutches, 


sotteners, 


rs, fire 
cones, looms for narrow fabrics, 
draft, raw hide gears, second 


variable speed 


inical 
machinery and 
ission 


HI TON 


Mass. The J. W. Wood 
Web Co., manufacturer ot 
vebs and cords, advises that it 

ts to install a quantity of new ma- 

the exact amount of which has 

been determined. An addition 
be built to the plant which will 
ximately double the 
ited, it has been reported. 
corp, N. C. Capital stock of the 

Cotton Mills Co., is reported to 
heen increased to provide for en- 
at the plant. The following 
rs have been elected by the stock- 
directors: W. A. Erwin, 
lent; George W. Watts, vice-presi- 


floor space 


ments 


rs and 


* 


ndicates mention of project in a pre- 
wr issue 


dent; T. V. Terrell, secretary and treas- 
urer. It is understood that Mr. Terrell 
will have charge of the plant, coming 
from the position of manager of the 
No. 3 mill of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co. at Cooleemee, N. C J. Locke 
Erwin, former president and treasurer 
of the Concord mill, is reported as plan- 
ning to enter the yarn commission busi 
ness in New York or Philadelphia. 
RocKINGHAM, N. C Steele’s Mills 
stockholders have decided upon plant 
increases to cost probably $400,000. This 
increase will be provided by construc- 
ting a weave shed of sufficient dimen- 
sions to accommodate 1,000 looms, 400 
looms to be the initial weaving installa- 
tion in this new structure 
ing the looms 
17,000 spindles. 
determine details. This company manu- 
factures print cloth and is at present 
operating 23,000 spindles with 600 looms 
STATESVILLE, N. C. Statesville Cot- 
ton Mills directors have decided upon 
an issue oft $50,000 additional preferred 
stock for the purpose of adding to their 
plant’s equipment for spinning cotton 
This additional equipment will 
and has been ordered. It will 
comprise 3,200 spindles with accom- 
panying machinery, all of which is_ be- 
ginning to be received at the mill 
WiLtLimMantic, Conn. Local 
states that a building will be erected by 
the Willimantic Mills of the American 
Thread Co. between the No. 1 mill and 
what is known as the Spool Shop, the 


\ccompany- 
there will be installed 
Engineers will 


soon 


yarns 
be new 


rumor 


building to be used for storage pur 
poses. 

La Grance, Ga. Hillside Cotton 
Mills will build a weave shed addition 
and the plans are being prepared by the 
Dallis-Robert Company of Atlanta 
Mass. a. BB; 
Moore, president and general manager 
of the Moore XN Burgess \W ebbing Co.. 
South Acton, Mass., advises that al- 
though the deal for the removal of the 


*ConcordD JUNCTION, 


company’s plant to Concord Junction 
has not vet been completed, it will prob- 
ably go through this week. The com 
pany manufactures non-elastic webbings, 
cotton, silk and mercerized on 20 looms 
and one of the reasons for the proposed 
removal is a desire to enlarge the plant 
which is impossible at the present loca- 
ion. Local interests at Concord June 
tion have offered a number of induce 
ments to the company. It is understood 
that they will erect a one-story building 
on the site immediately adjoining the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad yards to be leased to. the 
Moore « Burgess CO for a period Ol 
ten years with the privilege of buying 

‘FALL River, Mass Kecent 
poration of the Westport Manufacturing 
Co. with 


incor- 


a capital stock of $600,000 is 
merely an incorporation of the company 
of the same name 
business as a 


] / 
een dome 


1854 


which has 
partnership 
Officers have been elected as follows 
William ¢ Trafford, president; H. L 
Crafford, treasurer; A, W 
mak ; ‘> . 
and buyer: Philip F. Simmons, superin 
The equipped 
5,000 ring and mule spindles and manu 
from 14s to 4s 
wrapping twines, mop 
warps, miners’ and torch 
calking cotton 
ATLANTA, GA 


since 


1 


Lewis, agent 


tendent plant is with 


tactures yarns and 


varns, carpet 


wicking and 


Samuel A. Carter, 
recently reported as considering building 
an addition to the Gate City Cotton 
Mills of which he is president, 
that there is no truth in the 


advises 

report so 
far as an immediate extension is con- 
cerned The product of 10s. to 24s 
hosiery varns is sold up to Oct. 1, 1917, 
and it 1S, of course, hoped ultimately 


to enlarge 


WOOL 
CoLtuMBIA City, INp. Capital stock ot 
the Columbia Woolen Mills has been in 
creased from $95,000 to $115,000. Fancy 
manutactured and the 
concern was recently 
stalling new 


cassimeres are 
mentioned as 1 
carding and spinning ma 
chinery 

*LAWRENCE, Mass Kun 
hardt, 


woolen and worsted fabrics, advises that 


Ceorge k 


manufacturer of men’s wear 


installed in the 
addition to be built to the plant will con 
sist solely of 


new equipment to be 


wool cards and spindles 


There are at present in operation 11 
sets of cards which have been run in the 
main on a full 


schedule It is 


time day and night 
planned to install 20 
sets of cards, all new, with accompany 
ing spinning, practically all new, to take 
the place of old machinery and to enable 
carding and spinning work to be con 
fined to schedule The additior 
does not represent an increase in Output 
the number of looms operated, 220 broad 


looms, 


a day 


remaining unchanged. Mr. Kun 


hardt confirms the reported dimensions 
2») 


for the new mill, which will be 322 x 94 


feet, five stories high, of brick and 
steel construction, to cost approximately 
$140,000. Charles T. Main is the archi 
tect-engineer and L. | Locke the cor 
tractor 
IJARBY, Pa Purchase of a large plot 
of land has been made by the Griswold 
Worsted Co., it ts reported, thre pri 


named being $28,000. According to local 


report, tentative plans have been pre 
pared tor the erection of a three-stor 


addition to the plant to be built on this 
site. The company, which manufactures 
mohair and worsted yarns, now has i 
process of construction a large addition 
which it is understood will be used 
partly tor storage and partly for manu 
facturing purposes. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 
awarded by the 


Contract has beet 
Worsted 
Mills, manufacturers of worsted goods, 
for the erecton ot a one-story weave 
shed of brick, with saw tooth root con 
struction, Orthodox and Large 
Frankford 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Archibald Holmes 
X& Son, Inc., manufacturing carpets, | 
purchased the plant of the Dresden ¢ 


Prudential 


Streets 


pet Co., Ontario and D Sts This plant 

they will operate as a branch witl 

present plant for the time beit 
Brincerort, Pa. J. Charles Nice, Jt 


withdrawn 
Kenworthy & Nice, 
Manayunk, Phila., has 
plant of Wi 


who, as noted elsewhere, has 


from the firm of 


woolen varns 


leased the woolen yarn 


liam Barber, which has been idle for 
some tim past. He will op ] 
null under the name of the Nice W kk 
Yarn Mil) 

LEWISBURG, PA \nnouncement has 
heen made of the proposed reopening 
ot the Lewisburg Woolen Mill, thos 


interested being reported as having larg« 


orders for army blankets from abroad 
The plant, which has been idle for some 


time, formerly manufactured woolen 


cassimeres and at last report was equip 
ped with 3 sets of picker, 17 


/ 
spindle S \\ s 


looms and 1,268 mule 
Halfpenny was formerly the manager 


cards ] 


of the mill 


EK LLENSBURG, WASH he plant of 


the Ellensburg Woolen Mills has been 
leased by an eastern concern, according 
to report, which will start up the mil 
on the manufacture of army blankets 


Officials of the 
have confirmed this 
report, but the names of the new owners 


for a foreign power! 


mills are said to 


have not been made _ public. \t last 
report the plant operated on blankets, 


} 


flannels, cassimeres and mackinaws, an 


had 3 sets of cards, 15 looms er 


MILL PERSONALS 


Charles J. Eldridge has accepted a 
position as overseer of tinishing for the 
Mystic Woolen Co., Hope Valley, R. L., 


succeeding J. Frank Hamblen 


William Shea, second hand in the 


mule spinning tor the 


Warren 


Mass., has severed his connection wit! 
‘ 


department 


Manutacturing Co Lowell 





company 


1 } } 
Trask has been appointed 


Ardmore 


dressing tor the 


overseer ot 


Mills, Yantic, Conn. He was fi 


rinel 
employed at the Waskanut Mil 
Farnumsville, Mass.. as dresser tender 


Lee Lownds, assisant manager of t] 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Elastic Fibre Co 


has severed his connection with that 


similar positiot 


ompan tt. 
company | 


accept a 
Everlastik, Inc., which is oper 


Hub Gore Makers, Brock 


tor Nass On his resig 


ated by the 


gnal he wa 
presented with a gold watch, chain at 
fob by the help Wn his employ it Pride 
port 
Samuel Mellon has accepted a posit 
is oversee! t carding at the Hillshor 
(N. H Woolen Mill Co Hle come 


Beolt Mills, Fitehbure, Ma 


Chester W Carpenter overseer ot 


from the 


the carding department for the Nat 
cl 1ug lass.) Co., has resigned 
position with that company to accept o1 


as superintendent for The 


ett Co., No. Oxford, Mass 


Charles Salmon, for the past 5 veat 
overseer Of spinning tor the Uxhrids 
\lass Worsted Co., has resigned ] 


position with that company 


scar P Kasper has beet ppaomite 
assistant superintendent of the Berk 
hire Woolen X Worsted Co., Pittsheld 


Mass He was f 
designer at this mill 

William 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Vrampton Woolen Co 
H.. succeeding Martin 

John Mills has aces 


verseer Of weaving tor the 
( Mass 
was tormerly employed at the 


rmerly a tant 


Poppineau has accepted a 
Penacook 
Harding 
pted a position a 
Dlacksto 
Manufacturng Co Mr. Mi 
Dwiel 
Manufacturing Co., Chicopee, Ma 

N. H. Allard, second hand in the card 
ing department for the Contoocoo) 
Mills, Hillsboro N Hi has resign 
his position with that company 

Jame ] Patterson has accepted 
position as overseer of finishing for 
Sayles & Jenks Manufacturing ( 
Warret Mas He come trom H 
boro, N. H 

Horace te) Mary ha act pted i po 
tron as overseer of spinning at the No. | 
mill of the Acushnet Mill Corporatiot 
New Bedford, Mass.. 
Wenchel 

\ {red La {| 


succeeding lo 


aM has accepted a 


tion a rverseer of combing tor 


West Manufacturing (¢ 

Kast) mpton, Mass He is to ha 
f 284 Nesbit combers He ha 

| 


een second 


Boylston 


hand in the carding depart 
Fort Dummer Mill Brat 


boro, Vt., for the past 18 montl 


wnation from that cor 
e was presented with a purse 
gold in appreciation of his service 
Arthur Blain, for the past 4 vear 
overseer of the spinning department tf 
the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H a \ 
resigned hi sition with that compar 
He wa 


dinner 


tendered a complimentary 
at the Orington Hotel on his resign: 
tion 

Humphrey T. Joy, for the past 3 
vears overseer of the dressing depart 
Dwight Manufacturing 
Co., Chicopee, Mass., has tendered hi 


resignation to the 


ment for the 


company 





KNIT 


a or I 
) 5 hry t 
‘ Lhe 
hiner will ( ? 
/ I per et 
VA 
( f er rl. W. Woo 
V a (ua the arcl ect- 
I Stephe Stig 
\ > eller are reported 
j ‘ 1 1 
rgal ed a nce; oO be KNOWN 
} } ] 
S. & S. Knitting Co., which wil 
nere about Ma n 
ct ( 1 rift he CT 
‘ 
N \rticles of incor 
¢ ree ed by the M ddle 
1 
: -_ ( Camillus 
is a capital stock of $20.000 and 
nufacture hosiery and under 
corporators I Walter F 


fer, Martin E. Corbett and William 


‘ Mr. Keefer now operates a 
the manufacture ot 
ribbed underwear 


al eater coats under his own name 


efer & Maxwell are the propri 


/ 


Central Knitting Work 


manufacturing gloves, 


e place 
uc fancy knit goods, etc 

Pa. J. Fink Thompson 

reported as interested in the 

ition of a plant here to manufac 

underwear. ad es that he 1s trying 

put up such a plant, but that its es 

hment not certain 
Kno LLE, TENN rennessee Miuills, 


ed at $100,000, has been incor 
rated to establish a plant for knitting 
taken 


ession of a building which will be 


nderweat ry} company has 


models t accommodate the ma 
eT ior which contracts have been 
arded. C. L. Leonhardt, S. W. Dug 
r. A. Wright, C. M. Tyson and 


ixton incorporated the new 





1D 
1 \ Work 1s reported to 
( en started or e foundation of 
V KI gm e erected here, 
‘ rs being the contractor in 
it 1 stated that operations are 
tarted before September the plant 
ibout 150 
| MINGHAM, M \ building on 
‘ Stree formerly used for the 
ufacture of underwear, is reported 
een acquired by a company 
la Star ie produc ota 
line vods in the near future 
‘ ( e mill are now being 
I representatives of the com 
\ ( cle { S t disclosed 
() CANADA. Arrange 
ts have een completed for the 
tT I 1 large new mill to be 
ted as a branch of the Mercury 
manufacturers of women’s 
sier eamless and full 
ul lerw il { harles | 
\f R arcl ‘ 
( f enlargement 
ee nade publ 
tary asurer yr the on 
S ] i i very ( s de 
T CW 1 i mery \ ‘ 
| nie he cl ct f 
af 
SHI E, N. \ An additi 18 x 
( t the mill of ¢ 
wa Knitting | manufac 
men’s a children’s ribbe« 
. oF n suits 1 bathing 
* Indicate mentior f project in a pre 
‘ Su 





ifacturers of men’s flat and ribbec 
ery at ire addu S100 cotts spi 
s to their plant 
Jounstown, N. Y. Having outgrown 
present plant at 6 Spring Street, the 


\Wessell Knitting Co., manufacturer of 
1 
i 


nitted gloves and glove linings, wil 
about May 1 to the building at 
) 


8-10-12 North Perry Street where ther« 


ipproximately three times as much 
space as the former plant con- 

ined \ quantity of new machinery 
vill be installed and 1s expected to be 


operation by June 1. 
N. \ 


Hayes Knitting Co. for the 


(JSWEGO Contracts have been 

by the 
construction of its new plant on land 
recently purchased at the corner of 
\West Second and Schuyler Streets. The 
nain mill will be 120 feet long by 52 
feet wide, and there will be an 89 x 32 


foot boiler and engine room, The plant 


will be three stories high, of concrete 
and steel construction and it will be 
built so as to allow for future ex- 


pansion The cost is reported as _ be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000. Men’s ribbed 
and flat underwear is manufactured in 
the present plant, which had an equip- 
ment at last report of 62 knitting and 
90) sewing machines. 

Hicu Pornt, N. ¢ High Point Ho- 
siery Mills have plans and specifications 
for building two additions. One will 
be an annex to the mill and will be 
stories high, costing $10,000. The 
other will be four stories high and cost 
ing $10,000. Both 
construction. 


three 


buildings of brick 


*MIFFINTOWN, Pa. Confirmation has 
been received from the Juniata Hosiery 
Mills of the addition of a 50 x 20 foot 
room to their plant which will provide 
for the installation of 12 new machines 
and for the employment of 12 additional 
operatives. There are at present 31 knit- 
ting machines and 10 sewing machines 
in operation at the mill, 
56 operatives 


which employs 


Sprinc City, Pa Contract for the 


erection of an addition to its plant, is 


reported to have been let by the Century 
Knitting Co., Inc manufacturer of 
underwear and 


and mercerized 


women’s ribbed union 


uits, cotton, Lisle Local 
consisted of 


plant 


equipment at last report 


250 machines; a branch is main 


1 at Pottstown, Pa 


ainead 


*Loupon, TENN Loudon 


Mills, 


Hosiery 


mentioned 


some weeks ago as 
templating construction of a 5,000 
spindle yarn mill, will build a_ three 


story 200 x 60 foot brick mill construc 


$25000. W. H 


Sears of Chattanooga is preparing plans 


ind specifications 


tion building 


costing 


*LocaAN, UTAn Construction of a 


new two-story building being erected by 


+1 


Mills Co is ex 


completed by July 15 


ie Union Knitting 
pected to he 
Manufacturing operations are to be 
started about Aug. 1 in the new mill, 
which will be located at the 


Center and First West Phe 


company 1s now on the market for the 


corner of 


street 


owing equipment: Baskets, 


a ( rsepower oiler cloth stretch 
; : ; 

ers, cone winders, cutters for kni 
; ' lectric fo ] try lohting 
Abr s electric ims, e1eciric Pnting 


1 ase. 8 
ratus, electric motors, humiditying 


apparatus, ironing and pressing ma 
} re Leo tel ? ~] | 

nery for knit goods, watchmen’s clock 
and a winder. A present equipment of 
121 


56 sewing ma 





IS knitting machines 
knitting 
machines will be installed upon the com 
pletion of the 


t construct 


chines is operated and 5 new 


building now in process 
10n \bout 125 ope ratives 


be employed 


SILK 

SumMIiT, N. J Plans tor starting 
onstruction work on its plant about 
May 1 have been made by the Union 
| 506-510 Morris Avenue, the 
incorporation of which with a capital 
stock of $14,000 was recently noted. The 
company expects to start manufacturing 
operations in October or November and 


Silk Co., 


is now on the market for a large variety 
of machinery and other equipment for 
its plant. Crepe, poplin, satin, messaline 
and taffeta will be manufactured and 
between 20 and 25 operatives will be 
employed at the start There will be 
28 looms, but spindles have not yet been 
contracted for and their number not 
decided upon. The plant will be oper- 
ated by electric power and the product 
will be sold direct. Officers of the com- 
pany are: Jacob G. Shahnazarian, presi- 
dent and buyer; Thomas Shahnazarian, 
treasurer; a superintendent has not yet 
been appointed. Included among the 
equipment, etc., on which the company 
would like to receive details as to prices, 
Bobbins, 
services, 


etc., are the following: 
castings, chemist’s 
cloth cutting machinery, cloth stretchers, 
dobbies, dynamos, electric motors, fire 
brick, fireproof 
jacquards, lamps, looms, loom pickers, 
folding machine, mill 
overseaming machines, 
paints, paper tubes, press, quillers, reed 
and harness, regulators, roofing, rope, 
roving hand ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, shuttles, silk 


brushes, 


doors and_ windows, 
measuring and 
supplies, oils, 


cans, scale, second 
machinery, soaps, spindles, spindle tubes, 
tanks, trade mark 
stamps, warping and beaming machinery, 
watchmen’s clock, yarn testers, and silk 


spools, spoolers, 


and cotton yarn 

Horoken, N. J. A plot of land has 
been purchased by the Hoboken Ribbon 
Co., manufacturer of plain and fancy 
ribbons, upon which will be erected a 
five-story 300 x 200 foot mill. The 
company at last report had an equip- 
ment at its Hoboken plant consisting of 
150 ribbon looms. It operates 54 looms 
in a branch mill at Richmond, Va 

*DorrANCETON, Pa. The name of the 
Frigerio Silk Co. recently purchased by 
new interests as noted, has been changed 
to the Dorranceton Silk Works and the 
capital stock increased to $650,000. An 
nlargement of 75,000 new spindles is to 
\lbert H. Bleckley is presi- 
lent and Henry J. Gigerich, treasurer 
f the new concern. It has purchased 
Duplan Silk Co. the latter’s 
interest in the new branch mill at Dor- 


he made 


from the 


ranceton which started operations a 
short time ago 
hetween the two plants has been made 


being 


Temporary connection 


hy a bridge, and plans are now 
lrawn for the erection of a new build 
When this 
construction is completed the resultant 


plant will be 


ng to connect the two mills. 


two stories high, 800 feet 

ng by 200 feet wide 

West Pitrston, Pa. William Dutton, 
president and treasurer of the Dutton 
Silk Throwing Co. of Duryea, Pa., is re- 
ported as planning the starting of a 
ranch mill here, the product or size of 
mentioned At Duryea, 
operates 20.000 spindle S 


which is not 
\ir. Dutton 


Kincston, Pa. New officers of the 
Malthy Silk Mill, recently purchased by 
George R. Goebel, as noted, are George 
R. Goebel, president; and R. K Goebel, 


advises that it 
las not yet been decided just what to 


treasurer. Mr. Goebel 

in the way of building an addition, 
wut that information on this score will 
e available June 1 It has been re- 
ported that the plant will be approxi- 


mately doubled during the coming sum- 
ner 





MISCELLANEOUS 

Lockport, N. Y. The Empire S1 
Linen Mills, Inc., have been organi: 
here with the following officers: Fe 
Schmidt, president; Alfred 
secretary; Carl T. Tiedemann, tr 
urer. The plant is situated opposite t 
new freight terminal of the New 
Central Railroad, which will insu 
adequate shipping facilities. The pr 
ent building contains 10,000 square 


Schmi 


of tloor space, 43 looms and a compl 
bleaching and finishing outfit. At 
dition will be built which will n 
than double the capacity, as from 50 
75 looms will be added. The concert 
specialize in the manufacture of pla 
and fancy huck, union and cotton tow 
and crashes. Charles R. Waentig, | 
one of the incorporators, will be gener 
manager of the company and Ren 
Schmidt & Pleissner, 22 White Strex 
New York, will be the sole selli: 
agents. 

*PawtTuckeET, R. 1]. William Halliw 
has organized a company under the nar 
of the Halliwell Company, which } 
purchased the plant known as “the o 
Goff dye works,” corner Front Stre: 
and Blackstone Avenue. The mn 
company will mercerize, bleach a: 
dye cotton yarns and expects to sta 
operations about July 1. 
being completely overhauled and will 
equipped throughout with latest types 
machinery. The building is 298 fee 
long by 55 feet wide, one story and bas 
ment and an addition is now under cor 


The plant 


struction, 36 by 48 feet, one story ai 
basement. The capacity of the plant w 
be 25,000 to 30,000 pounds per day Mr: 
Halliwell was connected with the Si 
way Dyeing and Textile Co. for 
years, and previously with the Glenly 
Dye Works for 17 years, and is one 
the most experienced men in this cour 
try on this line of work. Among 
new equipment already contracted for 
a filter plant to be installed by Hunge 
ford & Terry, Philadelphia. Mr. Hol 
well’s plans have previously been m 
tioned in these columns 

CanoncuHet, R. I. Two of the lo 
mills are have been 
after hay 
been struck by lightning, and a thir 
was damaged. The mills of the Can 
chet Line & Twine Co. and the Uni 
Twine Co 


reported to 
stroyed on April 21 by tire 


to the grou 


were burned 
it is stated, the stone and cement 


struction of the Canonchet Mills 


venting their destructior The Can 
chet Line & Twine Co., manufactur 
cotton fish lines, steam tarred lines, et 


and had an equipment of 1,000 ring s] 
dles operated by steam and 
The Union 
lines, twines, maitre cord, ete 
*MILLRI RY, MASss The state sul] 
visor of tax collections has instruct 


local 


the plant of the 


water pow 


Twine Co. manuta 


authorities to advertise for 
National Crash Mar 
facturing Co. because of unpaid tax 


The plant was sold at public auction | 


December to A. J. Batchelder of 
Fidelity Trust Co., Boston, and it 
reported at that time that the busin 


reorganized and operati 
The plant at last report 


an equipment of 5,000 spindles and 


would be 
resumed 
looms, which operated on linen tov 
ing and upholstery crashes 

*ProrIA, ILI The Peoria Cord 
Mill, manufacturer of 
cordage and binder twine and 1 
advises that recent fire in 
caused but slight damage and ne 
sitated no replacements of machit 
or other equipment. It was origin 
reported that the plant had been 
ously damaged. 


Sizing and 


its card 


New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 
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Cotton Manufacturers Hold Annual Meeting at Boston 


r¥*HE success of holding the spring 
] meeting of the National Associa- 
of Cotton Manufacturers at the 
Copley-Plaza last year naturally led the 
agement to call the one hundredth 
ting at the same place. There was 
some question as to what the effect 
ild be of holding the meeting away 

n the Textile Exhibition at Me- 
nics Hall. In previous exhibition 

s the meetings have been held in 
Paul Revere Hall in the Mechanics 
ding, but there have been objec- 

s; if the machinery were in opera- 
during the sessions the noise dis- 

ed the meetings and the attractions 

he exhibition diminished the attend- 

If the machinery was stopped the 
bitors complained. The success of 
meeting proves that neither the con- 

ion nor the exhibition suffered from 

the fact that it was held at the Copley- 
Plaza. The attendance of manufactur- 
rs at the convention sessions was un- 
usually large, due not only to the inter- 
est in the program, but also to the ex- 
ition which they would visit when 
the convention was not in session, The 
number of machinery and supply people 
corridors of the hotel was no- 
less than in other years, pre- 


in the 
ticeably 


sumably for the reason that they re-, 


mained at the exhibition building where 
hey were anticipating the later visits 
f the manufacturers. The plan of hold- 
ing the convention sessions in a cen- 
trally located hotel meets with general 
approval. 

President Duncan received many well- 
deserved congratulations on his able an- 
nual address. While every thinking 
man has in mind the vital issues which 
ire confronting not only this country 
but the whole world, no subject could 
have been better chosen than his able 
and eloquent plea to business men as 
\merican citizens to overlook in this 
crisis of the world’s affairs the more 
petty issues of ordinary times and recall 
he high ideals for which America 
should stand. The grave attention that 
was paid to his address, interrupted by 
spontaneous applause, showed that his 
appeal to patriotism met with a ready 
response in the hearts of the cotton 
manufacturers assembled. President 
Duncan’s addresses at the meetings of 
this association during his incumbency 
of ofice have been marked with a very 
high order of ability, and it is a tribute 

is address on this occasion to say 
that it was his best. Mr. Vanderlip, 
who followed President Duncan, took 
special occasion to preface his remarks 
with an appreciation of the opportunity 
‘f listening to it. The address is printed 
full on another page, and we com- 
nend it to the attention of every Ameri- 
manufacturer and business man. 
Wednesday’s Proceedings 
en the meeting was called to order 
aiter 10.30, Secretary Charles H. 
Fisli was called upon for the secretary's 
report. He stated that this had been 
ariially prepared by the late secre- 
tary, C. J. H. Woodbury and that the 
report for the time subsequent to his 
had been added, and the en- 
eport would be printed in the Vol- 
imc of Transactions. Some statistics 
t nembership were presented, 
ng a loss of about twenty mem 
the net figures at the present time 
ling 4 honorary members, 21 life 
ers, 646 active members, 182 as- 
members, making a total of 853 
is Capacity as treasurer, Mr. Fish 
brief statement of the financial 
on, which showed a comfortable 
of cash on hand, but an inex- 
large amount due from mem- 


~ 


¢ 


bers in arrears. It was urged that the 
members give this their attention. Two 
scholarships at the New Bedford Tex- 
tile School are now open. These are 
provided for by the fund established 
by William Firth and the Board of 
Government is ready to receive nomina- 
tions for those who may wish to ben- 
efit by these scholarships. 

The Committee on the Award of the 
Association Medal presented its report 
through Chairman Edwin H. Baker, 
who prefaced his remarks by a state- 
ment which received universal acqui- 
escence. While their duty, he said, was 
to award the prize for the best paper 
contributed, they could not refrain 
from alluding to the high degree of 
merit of President Duncan’s addresses. 
After speaking of the excellence of the 
many papers presented by specialists in 


ALBERT F. 


different lines he awarded the medal 
to Dr. N. A. Cobb, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, 


painstaking and _ intelligent 


whose 
research 


work, experiments, and investigations 
of the cotton fiber were deserving of 
appreciative recognition. It was re- 


gretted that Dr. Cobb was not 
to receive the medal in person 

President Duncan presented to the 
association the engrossed and _ hand- 
somely bound copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association at their Atlanta 
Convention, expressing their sympathy 
and regret in their sister association’s 
loss through the death of its honored 
secretary, C. J. H. Woodbury. An oil 
painting of Dr. Woodbury, draped with 
American colors, hung above the presi- 
dent’s platform. 
so closely 


present 


His presence has been 
with these 
many years that 


quite the 


associated semi- 
annual meetings for 


the meetings did not seem 





same without him, and many expres- 
sions of sorrow and regret were heard 
In his able address Frank A. Van- 
derlip, president of the National City 
Bank, of New York, spoke a word of 
caution for the future; that we must 
not consider our present prosperity as 
permanent and must guard against the 
stimulus which tends to un- 
settle the normal basis of economic re- 
lations, otherwise it may prove 
harmful than beneficial. In speaking 
of the efforts that are being made by 
his bank to build up foreign trade, he 
expressed disappointment at the small 
exports of cotton goods and said he 
believed that if the export trade could 
be cultivated in a co-operative manner by 
the formation of a Cotton Goods Export 
Association, it 
heial results 


passing 


more 


would have very bene- 
What we lack in this 


BEMIS NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Mr. Vander- 
lip’s address is printed on another page 
and deserves careful reading. 

At the conclusion of his remarks five 
minutes’ taken to 
those present to meet him. 

When the meeting was again called to 
order, Edward S. Chapin presented an 


country is unity of effort 


recess Was permit 


abstract of his paper on “ Reconstruc- 
tion in Dyeing,” illustrated by samples 
of yarns dyed with natural dyestuffs 
exhbit of Marden, Orth & 
Hastings at the Textile Exhibition. Mr. 
Chapin pointed out the strides that have 
been made since he spoke last year in 
the adaptation of the natural dyestuffs 
for brighter shades and 
strides that had been made in mechan- 
ical methods of handling 


from the 


also the big 


them in the 


light of experience He showed two 
samples of khaki, one dyed with natural 
colors which had _ stood the gov- 
ernment tests much better’ than 


th other sample that had een 


dyed with direct artificial colors. He 
stated that the natural dyewood manu 
facturers had done all that could reason- 
ably be expected of them up to the pres- 
ent time and if they were to extend 
their facilities, there should be guaran 
ties in the way of time contracts from 
the manufacturers. He presented vari 
ous suggestions for the relief of tl 
dyestuff famine and the development of 
an American industry which would meet 
the demands in the future. 
larly urged a manufac 
turers at which the dyestuff needs ot 
the country should be considered 
Leonard W. Cronkhite followed with 
a very interesting paper on “ The Indigo 
Phase of the Dyestuff Situation.” His 


He partici 
conterence of 


experience as an importer of large quan- 
tities of indigo trom China and the 
Orient gave opportunity for 
first-hand information. So 


him best 
much has 
been printed and said about the impor 
tations of indigo from China, that the 
facts presented by Mr. Cronkhite wer 
most timely and his assurance that ther 
is no danger of an immediate indigo 
famine in this country for some months 
comforting. He 
the preceding speaker's plea for co-op 
eration among manufacturers to 
the present dyestuff problems and stated 
that if there had been more frankness 
and co-operation among them, they 


would not now be paying such fabulous 


to come 1s endorsed 


solv« 


prices for dyestuffs as had been forced 
upon them by the intervention of middle 
men and the avarice of some of their 
own number 

The next speaker, Herman A. Metz, 
president of the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., 
was expected to tell the story of the 
reported release of 15,000 tons of Ger 
man dyestuffs for importation to this 
country and he did not disappoint his 
audience Mr. Metz spoke 
neously and said in part: 

“ Negotiations for the release of dye 
stuffs by the German Government have 


been pending for many months, throug! 


extempora 


l 


the American Embassy in Berlin. There 
was no possible chance of any release 
under the conditions of the permit 


granted by Great Britain a 
\ modification of this permit was se- 


which the 


year ago 


cured some months ago by 


shipments might be consigned to an 
\merican 


interests instead of to an individua 


corporation representing all 
1 
| and 
a combination of textile organizations 
\fter this from 
Britain had been obtained, negotiations 
were continued through Berlin without 


It was only about four weeks 


concession Creat 


Success 
ago that the matter was taken up of 
Bernstorff, the 

Washington, 
and through his co-operation with the 
State Department, the sanction of the 


ficially with Count von 


German Ambassador in 


German Government is now obtained 
for the quantity which the original two 
cargoes contemplated, that is, about, 15 

000 tons 


a six months’ supply It was pointed 


This would be approximately 


out to the authorities and Count vor 
Bernstorft that the occasional releas« 
of small shipments would be merely 


an aggravation instead of a real help 
“What the 


needed was the assurance of continued 


\merican textile interests 
supplies for a detinite period so that 
they might arrange their production and 
make contracts accordingly, and not 

compelled to live practically from han: 
to mouth so far as dyestuffs are con 
cerned during thi 


“It was for this 


coming season 
reason that 


tically a six months’ supply wa 
leased It was also understood tl 
this quantity, when it came forward 


would not only contain such colors a 
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manufacturers abroad might have 
iand, but that if any special colors 
which we desired to obtain were not on 
| and were not being manufactured, 
the German Government would re- 

é the raw materials necessary to 
such productions and to insure 

this side, the average line which 

we had heretofore received, and for 
there would be a reasonable cer- 





HERMAN A. 


METZ 


tainty of 
consumers 


demand on the part of our 

The regular importers will 
handle these dyestuffs. 

Whether American ships can be 
that will hold from 7,000 to 
8,000 tons at this time is a question, and 
whether the German manufacturers 
would send such quantities in a single 
shipment, taking a 
is another question. 

Negotiations, therefore, are pending 


obtained 


chance of accident 


between the State Department and the 
British Embassy to obtain from Great 
Britain a further modification of their 
permit, so that instead of two cargoes, 


a number of cargoes, totaling not over 
15,000 tons altogether may be passed. 
If this concession is agreed to smaller 
such as the Matanzas, was 
carrying, 2,500 to 3,000 tons, could be 
arranged for, and sent over in ballast 
to Rotterdam at a cost which would 
not be excessive, and thus the entire 
quantity would be landed here within a 
reasonable time, and our mills be as- 
sured of a steady supply for the coming 
season. 

‘Naturally, the goods will have to be 
pi for before they leave Germany, as 
it will be necessary for them to travel 
as American owned goods without any 
German interests attached to them 
hese matters of detail however, can 
e arranged, assuming that a mod- 
tion of the permit on the part of 
ireat Britain can be obtained by the 
St Department to meet the practical 
( tions which the bringing of these 
g necessitates. The waiving on the 
{ of Germany of receiving cotton 

ther American products in return 
the dyestuffs is a great concession, 
cularly when one realizes that even 

German manufacturers received 
present outrageously high prices 

for dyestuffs in this country, the 
amount would be a mere bagatelle 
" the cost of carrying on the present 
W considered. 

must be borne in mind also that 
ity on colors is 30 per cent. The 
can Government, therefore, will 
g handsome revenue from these im- 
and what is most important 
merican industries will be able to 
eir way clear for the next season 
now just what their supplies are 


s to be.” 


steamers, 


p tions, 
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In answer to a question by W. C. 
Nichols as to the cost of the dyestuffs 
which would be released for shipment, 
Mr. Metz stated that it would be higher 
than former prices, that the price abroad 
was higher, that the ad valorem duty on 
a higher cost price would bring th 
up still more while the greatly increased 
cost of freight would be another ele- 
ment to be considered, but in spite of 
all these things the prices might be ex- 
pected to be materially lower than those 
prevalent for similar products at the 
present time. He made the interesting 
remark that we are not likely to see 
again in the future the same low sched- 
ule of prices for German products that 
had prevailed before the war. He 
thought German dyes had been sold at 
too low prices before. Mr. Metz took 
issue with Mr. Chapin in regard to the 
use of direct artificial dyestuffs on gov 
ernment khaki, stating that it was not 
used in that work. In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. Chapin asked the 
privilege of replying to this question 
and stated that his samples were taken 
from the sample book of a large khaki 
manufacturer and this particular sam- 


cost 


ple was from goods used for Boy 
Scouts’ uniforms. Mr. Metz replied 
that that was a different proposition 


from the military khaki to which he 
supposed the preceding speaker had ref- 
erence. 


Dr. F. S. Dannerth spoke of the im 





MEETING 


F. W. PARKS, COMMITTEE ON 
portance of research work in the labora 
tories of colleges and schools of the 
country, and believed that the associa 
tion might well give some attention to 
development along these lines so that 
the students in our schools and colleges 
might be helping toward the solution of 
these problems. 

The interest of the papers and the 
discussion held the large audience until 
after one o’clock, when the meeting was 
adjourned. There was no afternoon 
session, that time being left free for the 


members to visit the exhibition. 


Thursday Morning’s Session 
HE morning session opened prompt 
ly at ten o’clock and without any 
preliminaries the reading and discussion 
of the technical papers was commenced 


by the presentation of Dr. Kenyon I 
Butterfield’s paper on “ The Relationship 
Between a More Productive New Eng- 
land Agriculture and the Permanence 


of New England Manufacture Fol- 
lowing the precedent of the last few 
years, the paper presented by a 
five minute abstract and complete copies 
of the address were handed to the mem- 
bers 

In presenting his paper on ‘Calico 
Printing; Its Origin and Development,” 
Robert Roech of : 


was 


Phenix, R. I., re- 


ferred to the display of drapery samples 
which he had collected He told the 
manufacturers it was the most wonder- 
ful exhibition of the art he had seen, re 
ferring specifically to a shawl made 100 
years ago which compared very favor 
ably with production 
samples were examined with much in 

Calico printing is a branch of 
the industry which 


modern hese 


terest. 


is not so well known 





FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, CHAIRMAN 


COMMITTEE ON MEETING 


as some others and Mr. Roech’s paper 
was a valuable contribution to the sub 
ject 

rhe Cotton of Ancient Peru” was 
the subject of Morris C. Crawford's 
address. Mr. Crawford is a Research 
Associate in Textiles of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. Instead of following closely the 
theme of his paper, he devoted his time 
to a discussion of the dearth of new 
designs in cotton fabrics and implored 
American manufacturers to give more 
time and thought to this subject with 
the idea of developing strictly Ameri 
can designs. He said that the basis of 
American cotton production is 
purely Asiatic and drew attention to the 
productions of ancient Peru as_ pre 
sented by the American Museum, say 
ing the Peruvian cotton goods industry 
offers a larger and more 
held for study than the 
referring to the 


2 ods 


diversified 
\siatic In 


dyestuff situation he 





STEPHEN C, LOWE, COMMITTEE ON MEETING 


said that the American Museum is now 
studying the dyeing methods of pre- 
historic Peru for the purpose of broad- 
ening the source of American coloring 
methods He corrected Mr. Roech in 
the latter's claim of the first inventor 
of the cylinder printing of cotton goods 


~O6D 53 


\Mluseum has a few 
cylindrical clay printing rolls 


Stating that the 
samples ot 


evidently used in the dim 


ages of al 


cheology 

William E. Smith spoke on the 
vestigations conducted by William 
Hatch and himself at the New Bedford 


Textile School on the question “ Does 
the Comber Remove Short Fibres? It 
will be remembered that Dr. N. A. Cobb 


j 


has spoken on this subject at previous 


meetings and the practical tests con 
ducted at the New Bedford School give 
additional valuable data on this subject 
lhe methods employed were ingenious 
and testify to the thoroughness of the 
work. The paper is printed elsewhere 
in this Crawford 
whether microscopic tests showed 
broken fibres. Mr. Smith 
broken fibres were unavoidable in any 
separation of a body of cotton, that 
even if separated by the slow 
process of hand sorting there would be 
some breakage usually of undeveloped 
fibres. Mr. Duncan called attention to 
the interesting fact of the substantial 
agreement between Dr. Cobb’s research 
work and that of Messrs. Hatch and 
Smith, as both investigations seemed 
to show that short fibres still remained 
in the combed stock, Dr. Cobb having 
found it with his experiments and Mr. 
Smith also to 

The paper on 
Southern 


issue. Mr. inquired 


’ 
Stated that 


careful 


some extent 
“Cotton Handling in 


John R 


Warehouses,” by 





CHA H. FISH, SECRETARY 


Fordyce, of Little Rock, Ark., was 
by title in the author’s absence 
The subject of “Best Methods of 
Factory Illumination” was presented by 
Ward Harrison, illuminating 
of the National Lamp Works of Cleve- 
Ohio. Mr. Harrison not 
some practical suggestions in re- 
reflectors 


read 


engineer 
land only 
made 
gard to types of lamps and 
and their relation to machinery, but 
also spoke of the 


such a system of illumination as 


vital importance of 
would 
relieve all possible eye strain from the 
may not 


other 


operatives. Fatigue to the eye 


be so immediately apparent as 


forms of bodily exertion, but the effect 


is the same and results in efficiency 
of work and impaired health. His state 
ment that 25 per cent. to 30 per cent 


lights was 


that the 


of the value of electri 
usually lost 


lamps and reflectors were not kept clean 


from the fact 


as a striking commentary on the neglect 


of small things in many factories 


The Boiler Code of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers wa 
explained by S. F. Jeter, chief eng 
neer of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Construction & Insurance Ce who 
urged its recommendation and adoption 
by the association and a resolution to 
that effect was introduced at a later 


SESSIOT ind adopted 
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Thursday Afternoon’s Session 
N introducing Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, 


it the opening of the afternoon session, 


vas not entirely anticipated. 


vaS a very 


veight, 


’resident Duncan said: “I do not think 
ve realize the important work that is 
eing done by the Bureau of Standards 
Washington for the textile industry 
1 the testing and standardization of 
arns, and we hope Dr. Stratton will 
ake plenty of time to bring the work 
f that bureau before us fully and per- 
ctly.” 
Dr. Stratton spoke extemporaneously 
id said in part: “It was suggested 
iat a general talk would be more in- 
resting than a specific one as to test- 
g. I will endeavor to refer briefly to 
ur testing in general and leave the de- 
ils of the testing to experts of the 
ireau. In showing the slides I will de- 
ribe the general work of the bureau, 
nd my object will be to bring out the 
lation of the bureau’s work to the in- 
ustries generally, 
“In connection with our testing it 
ust be perfectly evident to all that it 
s based upon standard and methods of 
easurement. Therefore, the first work 
i the bureau was to establish methods 
measurement in all the different 
ranches, such as measurements of 
length, electricity, humidity, 
ight, etc. It is the foundation of 
ethods of measuring quality and quan- 
ty and very little could be done with- 
it such standards. It was the inten- 
m, in fact, the act of the bureau, in 
e testing of the properties of ma- 


erials to confine its terms to the stand- 


rds of measurement. This work de- 
loped rather suddenly in a way which 
Much to 
\y surprise I found that the practice 
the Government in making purchases 
bad one indeed. When I 
rst came to Washington I frequently 
ard manufacturers say that they did 
ot care for Government business, and 


being asked why, they replied that they 


attributed it to the long delays in pay- 


ng, due to disputes in the acceptance 


tf goods and the fact that under the 
mpetitive system of buying the deci- 


sion was frequently left to experts in 


erical work, but not in technical mat- 


ers. The law requires that the depart- 


ients shall solicit bids and shall take 


he lowest bidder, but the quality must 


be of the best. 


One of the materials that 
as long been neglected is textiles, but 


unfortunately it was begun wrong end 


The idea was to bring out a stand- 
rd of quality or specification that 


vould assist the manufacturer, the user 
ind the laboratory man, and develop 


hose things through investigations and 


to find out the use to which the articles 


re to be put. In making these tests the 
ureau is brought face to face with im- 
erfect specifications and with insuf- 
cient methods of testing; specifications 
re of no use whatever unless based 
pon the right principles and unless fol- 
wed up by the correct methods of 
sting. 
“Without going into detail, I would 
1y that the bureau has tested all sorts 
fabrics as to their composition, all 
rts of twines, cordage, ropes, cloth, for 
nsile strength, etc. The bureau has 
ade something like 4,000 differest tests, 
volving probably ten times as many 
cific tests. At the present time 
arly all of the Government textiles 
purchased according to specifica- 
ns and all are tested. It has in a 
at measure wiped out the disputes 
d prevented the unscrupulous dealer 
manufacturer from supplying the 
vernment with imperfect goods. It 
not unusual now for the purchasing 
ents of large corporations to visit the 
reau and to find out how things are 
ted and specified. Now, this, while it 
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is a very worthy object, is not ‘the most 
important phase of this work. We must 
be students before we can be teachers 
and it is necessary for those who are 
to take up the more important branch 
of the work of investigations to do what 
we can to build up the methods of test- 
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ing and specifications before we can 
give them to the public, and this is done 
through personal visits and in other 
ways. Furthermore, by keeping in 
touch with an industry, we can ascer- 
tain those points that our industry needs 
to know. No interested 
in the quality of material than the nran 
makes it, 
the buyer to the industries is growing 
We have 
over one hundred inquiries every day 
where we had one a year The 
present conditions have brought Ameri- 
can manufacturers face to face with the 
necessity for paying more attention to 
the specific manufacturing. 
There is tremendous progress along this 
line. It began before this European 
war. The bureau cannot begin to com- 
ply with all the requests. Every in- 
dustry, through its association, is look- 
ing toward the application of science. 
Scientific methods not only in measur- 
ing, but in testing, are vastly more im- 
portant in manufacturing.” 

“Dr. Stratton then showed lantern 
slides illustrating the different devices 
used by the bureau for testing yarns, 
ropes, and cloth for strength, humidity 
and the whole range of specifications. 
Other shown illustrating 
different phases of the bureau’s activity, 
also views giving a general idea of the 
buildings, laboratories, and interesting 
experiments in other lines 

Mr. Duncan asked “ Do I understand, 
Dr. Stratton, that the bureau is in fa- 
vor of the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem?” 

“ The question of the adoption of the 
metric system is one that I did not in- 
tend to take up,” said Dr. Stratton, “as 
I promised Mr. Dale I would be careful 
what | about this. There is no 
question regarding which the Bureau 
has been so greatly misunderstood as 
that of the metric system. I personally 
believe in the metric system for com 
mercial purposes, but have always con- 
tended that manufacturers should 
whatever standards they please. I can- 
not express my feeling on this matter 
any more plainly than that. I do think, 
however, our present system could be 
modified to a much better system. | 
have expressed myself about this matter 
many times. Recently, at the request of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I compiled 
a pamphlet showing what our manufac 
turers could do to meet conditions in 


one is more 


who and the relationship of 


closer and closer every day. 


ago. 


side of 


views were 


said 


use 


South America and tl 
the South manufacturers. 
Chis was not intended as a metric prop- 
aganda, and was not intended for pub- 
lication, but, greatly to my surprise, it 
was published. However, | 
into this question at this time.” 

At the Dr. 
paper, Mr. Bemis asked whether the ma- 
terial, etc., used in the different tests 
was furnished by manufacturers. Dr. 
Stratton replied that the manufacturers 
furnished the material and the testing, 
and labor was furnished by the Bureau. 

William D. Hartshorne of Methuen, 
who has presented many valuable pa- 
pers and rece ived the Gold Medal of the 
association, made a report on “ The 
Washington Conference and Its Rela- 
tion to Tire Fabric and Other Testing 
Requirements,” which is published on 
another page of this issue. 

Che last paper of the 
“Comparative Tests on the 
Moisture in Cotton” by 
Naumburg, of Brookline, stu- 
dent at the Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology, whose research work was 


1e complaints of 
American 


cannot go 


conclusion of Stratton’s 


session Was 
\mount of 
Robe rt E 


former 


prompted by a question raised by Mr. 
Hartshorne some years ago, as to 
whether all grades of cotton such as 


Egyptian, Sea Island, and common cot 
ton would re-act in regard to 


exactly alike under the 


moisture 


same conditions 





ELLISON A 


SMYTH, COMMITTEE ON 


MEDAL 


ASSO- 


CIATION 


Mr. Naumburg’s experiments were in 

tended to demonstrate this question. 
There some discussion of Mr 

Naumburg’s paper by Dr. Douty, of the 


Was 


U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co., 
Messrs. Duncan, Hartshorne and others 
in regard to details of the test. Mr 
Naumburg explained that the results 


obtained by him confirmed Mr. Harts- 
horne’s investigations on the “ Laws of 
Regain in Cotton and Worsteds,” pre- 
sented to the Association in 1911. 

The discussion of the subject of mois- 
ture in cotton and the the 
most general of the and it 
was the evident desire of many of the 
members that the Association should put 
itself on record on this subject along 
the lines of a resolution prepared by 
Mr. Hartshorne. In the absence of his 
colleagues on the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, Chairman Plunkett offered this res 
olution personally, and it was unani- 
mously adopted to the gratification of 


regain was 


sessic mn, 


those who have done so much work 
and research along these lines for a 
number of years. It had the endorse- 


ment of last year’s special committee 
on this subject, of which A. T. Bradley 


chairman 


was 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
The Committee on Resolutions was 

composed of Messrs. Charles T. Plunk- 

ett, Chairman; R. M. Miller, Jr., John 
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Skinner, William 1] Lya laren¢ 
Whitman and John P. Wood Cheit 
report follows 
At this critical time in if story, 
when we may be called up it any 
moment to exert all of the moral an 
material forces of the nator ve re 
spectfully petition the President and 


the Congress of the United States t 


enact such legislation as will fortify the 


country industrially and provide ad 
quately for national defense 
Ideals are to be commended but they 


should be embodied in efficient insti 
tutions and effective instrumentalities 
This nation can best serve humanity | 

developing its resources, conserving its 
industries and maintaining a high stand 
ard of 


We 


to secure the 


civilization 
urge timely action permanently 
advantages mad | 
American industries during the war, an 
to intrench them 
saults after the war 
We respectfully ask, there 

constructive legislation in order that the 


and 


against foreien as 


military 
country 


industrial fore: t the 
may be developed in a mannet 


commensurate with the dignity, the 


power and the resources of the nat 
Resolved That the present lenta 
and temporary protection must n 
permanent by a _ national 
just and 


products of 


reas mnable preteret 
\merican capital and lal 
so that the interrupted development 
the nation’s resources may be 1 rou 
resumed. The more completely 
is industrially independent, tl m 
are the homes and li 
This truth, now more 
self-evident than ever, demands parti 


secure 
people great 
ularly the encouragement 
like that of an adequate American dy 
stuff manufacture, which promotes alike 
industrial safety and national det 
Resolved, That the National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers is of 
posed to all practices tending t 1eceive 
the public as to the character or 
of merchandise, including the 


value 
misbrand 
ing of fabrics, fraudulent advertising 
practices of like nature. 

The Association desires to go on rec 
ord as believing these practices to be 
unfair competition in the most harmful 
sense, and favors co-operation with 
other associations through a central bu 
reau or their 


Government deem wise, to prevent 


otherwise as Board of 


may 


and failing to d yin i 


such abuses, 





OSCAR W WOOD, COMMITTEE ON A “ 
rION MEDAL 

dividual cases discovered, to pt hem 

vigorously before courts or mmis 


sions as may be required 
Whereas, The American 

Mechanical Engineers having prepared 

a satisfactory code for the standardiza 

tion of boiler construction to pr 


Society 


t 
\ Oo 


mmote 
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Bleached Muslins and Cambrics 


LONG CLOTHS a SHRUNKS 
LINEN FINISHES NAINSOOKS 
BLEACHED AND BROWN DRILLS 
BROWN SHEETINGS 


For Jobbing and Cutting-up Trade 


CLARENCE L. COLLINS & CO., Sellins Agents 


27-29 Thomas Street = - i ~ ~ NEW YORK CITY 





WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. 


93 Franklin Street, BOSTON 66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK ‘ie 


WEIGHTS AND 





NUMBERS 
OCEANIC WIDE COTTON DUCK SUPERIOR ARMY OUNCE DUCK 
26 inches to 120 inches wide 281% and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 ounce 
OCEANIC and SUPERIOR | SAIL DUCK MONARCH DOUBLE FILLING DUCK 
22 and 24 inches wi 29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 
SHAWMUT HOSE and BELTING DUCK MAGNOLIA and CYPRESS SINGLE 
DIXIE SHOE DUCKS FILLING DUCK 
37 inches wide, 7, 74, 74%, 8 and 9 ounce 29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 
AQUAPELLE AND STORM KING WATERPROOF DUCK 
Columbus Fine Sheetings Lanett and Merit Drills 


36 and 40 inches wide 29 and 30 inches wide 


For the Jobbing, Manufacturing and Export Trades 
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safety to human life and economy in 
operation, it is hereby resolved, 

That the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers approves the said 
boiler code and recommends the adop- 
ton by States and municipalities where 
boiler laws are in force or may be en- 
acted. 

TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY WOODBURY 

This Association and the cotton in- 
dustry in general owes to Dr. Wood- 





CHARLES T. 


PLUNKETT, CHAIRMAN COM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


bury a debt which is unmeasurable. De 
voting himself in early life to the prob- 
lems of mi) construction and fire pro- 
tection, he has, during all his official 
connection with the Association of up- 
ward of twenty-five years, been the 
leader in all movements tending to im- 
prove the processes and methods of 
textile mills. Under the guidance of his 
trained, scientific mind, the transactions 
of the Association have recorded in 
the fullest degree the development of 
the cotton industry in its technical, his- 
torical and 
stand as a 
memory. 

To Dr. Woodbury more than to any 
other man is due the continued growth 
and prosperity of the Association and 
its value as a representative of the tex 
tile trade. In spite of severe physical 
disabilities during the last period, he has 
served its interests with fidelity and de- 
votion, and it may be said with truth 
that he laid down his life in its service. 

As individuals we shall miss him 
with his kindly personality, his unfail- 
ing courtesy, his broad culture, and his 
remarkable fund of information. 

This annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
hereby resolves, as a tribute of affection 
and gratitude, that this resolution be 
entered upon its records and that copies 
be sent to the bereaved family. 

Whereas, This association has re- 
ceived from the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in beautifully 
engrossed form, a copy of resolutions 
adopted at their meeting, held at At- 
lanta on April 4, 1916, expressing sin- 
cere sympathy in the great loss this As- 
sociation has sustained in the passing 
away of Dr. Woodbury; now be it 

Resolved, That this Association ac- 
knowledges, with thanks, the receipt of 
these resolutions, with a high apprecia- 
tion of the expression of sincere sym- 
pathy therein contained; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be conveyed to the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Asscciation ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this As- 

ciation be cordially tendered to Hon. 
loseph E. Davies and Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, Esq., for their instructive and 
interesting addresses at the banquet of 
he Association ; and 


social 
worthy 


aspects; and they 
monument to his 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this As- 
sociation be cordially tendered to Ken- 
yon L, Butterfield, L.L.D., and Messrs. 
Edward S. Chapin, Morris DeCamp 
Crawford, Leonard W. Cronkhite, John 
R. Fordyce, Ward Harrison, William E. 
Hatch and William Smith, S. F. Jeter, 
Herman A. Metz and Frank Vanderlip, 
Esq., for their papers or addresses be- 
fore this Association, in which they 
have given the cotton industry the bene- 
fit of their experience and their special 
ized skill and information on the various 
subjects discussed ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation be cordially tendered to the 
Textile Exhibitors for their excellent 
and instructive exhibit of cotton mill 
machinery and allied apparatus, and for 
their courtesy in honoring the member- 
ship badges for admission to the Textile 
Exposition. 

The last business was the election of 
officers with the following results: 
President, A. Farwell Bemis, Boston; 
Vice-Presidents, W. Frank Shove, Fall 
River, Russell B. Lowe, Fitchburg; Di- 
rectors for Three Years, Philip Y. De- 
Normandie, Boston, Herbert Lyman, 
Boston, R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Director for One Year, John E. 
Rousmaniere, New York. 

No nomination for secretary was pre- 
sented by the committee as this office 


as filled by the Board of Governors 
who recently chose Charles H. Fish as 





CLARENCE WHITMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


acting secretary and treasurer at the 
time of Mr. Woodbury’s death. 

On the announcement of the election, 
the newly elected president was es- 
corted to the platform and in response 
to demands for a speech said: 

“Tt has been a hard fight for this 
election and I thank you all for the 
honor conveyed. I am not an orator, 
but I would like to express in plain 
terms, the appreciation we must all 
feel for the self-sacrificing and very 
able work done by our retiring presi- 
dent during these last two years. I 
am in hearty accord with the plans of 
the association as outlined by Mr. Dun- 
can in his opening remarks yesterday 
and again in more general terms last 
evening. It means more work and of a 
larger scope for the association. I shall 
gladly do all I can to take a step in 
that direction, but the real work and 
real progress must be largely through 
your own efforts. Each individual mem- 
ber of this association must take a hand 
in this work if it is going to be accom- 
plished. I ask your help that my efforts 
will be put forth in the right direction.” 

This brought the Convention to a 
close at 5.30 P. M 
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Jubilee Banquet of Cotton Manufacturers 


HE jubilee banquet of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers held in the ballroom of the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, commemorated the one hun 
dredth meeting of that 
which is 


organization 
now entering its sixty-third 
year, and was one of the most notable 
gatherings in the history of the asso- 
ciation. President Albert Greene Dun 
can presided, and the speakers of the 
evening were: Hon. Joseph E. Davies 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Darwin P. Kingsley, pres- 
ident of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. Mr. Davies’ subject was “ Govern- 
ment and Business,’ and described 
methods by which his commission and 
the various Government departments 
were endeavoring to extend a helping 
hand to the country’s business men— 
aiding instead of hindering business. 
President Kingsley, who has established 
a reputation as being one of the best 
after-dinner speakers in the country, 
spoke on the “ Trilogy of Democracy,” 
likening democracy in America to the 
mythological Prometheus, his subject 
being divided in accordance with the 
poet Afschylus’ trilogy of Prometheus. 
It was a great oratorica) effort and 
made a profound impression upon his 


hearers. 


Treasurer Charles H. Fish and Ste 
phen C. Lowe had charge of the ar- 
rangements for the dinner and received 
many compliments for the skilful man- 
ner in which every detail had been han- 
dled. Nearly 400 members and guests 
were present, including a large number 
of specia) parties occupying one or more 
tables. The usual custom of seating 
six or eight persons at small tables was 
followed and gave general satisfaction. 
Seated at the speakers’ table with Presi- 
dent Duncan were Messrs. Kingsley and 
Davies, FE. W. Rice, president General 
Electric Co.; Vice-presidents William 
M. Butler and Grosvenor Fly, Treas- 
urer Charles H. Fish, Stephen N. 
Bourne and M. H. Foster. The latter 
were introduced to the audience by 
President Duncan as two of the oldest 
members of the association, Mr. Foster's 
membership dating from 1872 and hav- 
ing heen continuous since then, while 
Mr. Bourne, although nearly as old a 





R. M. 


MILLER, JR., COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


member, has not had a continuous con 
nection with the organization earlier 
than 1886. The Copley-Plaza orchestra 
furnished instrumental music and also 
accompanied the singing of popular 
songs, Stephen C. Lowe acting as leader 
for the latter. Mr. Lowe made a hit 


by his impersonation 

Sousa leading the playing 
and Stripes Forever”; not only his im- 
personation, but also his make-up wer 


so good that he was obliged to resp 


PRESIDENT IO NCAN S ADDRI 


Before introducing — the speak 
Duncan 
manner of late 
Woodbury, stating that it was one 
the dearest ambitions of the latter 
live to see the hundredth meeting of t! 
association. As a token of the esteem 
in which the late Dr. Woodbury wa 
held by the members of the organiza 
tion, he read the resolutions adopted 
by the Board of Government immedi 
ately following Dr. Woodbury’s death 
and which have 
these columns. 


spoke in a fe 


Secretary-Tr 


1 
already appeared in 
He then reviewed briefly some of the 
salient features of the organization's 
history since its establishment in 1854, 
expressing his belief that, at this epochal 
period, it is pertinent to ask whether thc 
policy and work of the association are 
all that they should be, and are realiz 
ing in the fullest degree the ideals for 
which organization should 
strive. He stated that the association 


started with 14 members who came to 
gether to discuss technical and practical 
subjects and that, until recent years, 
this has remained one of the chief ob 
jects of the organization. He felt that 
there was not the same need now that 
there was in 1854 for such work, the 
wonderful development of the textile 
press and the superior efficiency o} sales 
manship greatly diminishing tine need 
of such association work. On the other 
hand, he stated, that some members of 
the Board of Government believe that 
practical and technica) papers read be 
fore the association, and then passed 
pon by the Board and inserted in the 
transactions are given an authority that 
they could obtain in no other manner 
It was his persona) behef, however, that 
there was greater need than ever before 
for a truly representative organization 
of cotton manufacturers, to whom. the 
various departments of the national 
government and other national organ 
izations could look to as representativ« 
of the industry and as speaking with 
authority for it. We are called the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, and we include in our organiza- 
tion practically every branch of the tex- 
tile industry, thus having the basis of 
a truly national organization. Mill men 
and representatives of allied interests 
could work together to put the organ 
ization on a broader and firmer basis 
than ever before, and if it becomes nec- 
essary manufacturers should be willing 
to make the expenses of the assocaition 
a part of the expenses of their corpora 
tions. He gratefully acknowledged the 
hearty co-operation of the membership 
during his two terms as president, but 
stated that he was leaving something 
for his successor to do that he would 
have liked to accomplish during his ad 


ministration 


such an 


In introducing Mr. Davies he stated 
that a year ago he had expressed what 
he felt to be the sentiment of the in 
dustry and of business men generally 
regarding the Federal Trade Commis 
sion. but that he was frank to admit 
that his criticisms were a mistake. We 
have had much to do with the commis 
sion since then and have found that it 
is trving to help and not to hinder: 
business No better Board could hav 
been selected, and they have met us 
more than half way in solving our prob 
lems 
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Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Spinners of High Grade 


COTTON YARN 
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Cops, Tubes 
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Sea Island and Cones 
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European War and Industrial Democracy 
By Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Washington, D. C. 


HE economic map of the world is 
being remade. The nations are to- 
lay studying it keenly. This is so, 
hether it be in Australia, South Africa, 
entral America, the Orient, or in the 
varring countries themselves. The best 
ought of the world is seeking to fore- 
ist conditions and so to readjust affairs 
s to procure the greatest possible na- 
onal advantages in future development. 
lhe industrial, commercial, and financial 
ntercourse of the world is in the pro- 
ss of being recast. The next few 
ars contain possibilities of as far- 
eaching and enduring consequence to 
ur industry, commerce and finance as 
erhaps any years in the history of our 
untry. 
POSSIBILITIES OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 

What are we doing under these cir- 

umstances? To be sure, in the im- 
mediate shock of change, our business 
ommunity met conditions with splendid 
laptability. Yankee ingenuity and 
\merican enterprise display their genius 
‘o no greater advantage than in re- 
aking their industry to conform to the 
changing conditions of the last 14 
nonths. 

What of foreign trade? Are we to 
he content with immediate and large 
profits? Or shall we recognize a great 
opportunity through which we may es- 
tablish the character, quality, and value 
of American goods, and thereby estab- 
lish a firm grip upon international mar- 
kets, in anticipation of the keen com- 
petition that is to come, so that thereby 
a body of substantial foreign trade may 
be developed which shall serve as a back 
log and as a stabilizer of American in- 
dustrial conditions for the long and 
great future? 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

But men engaging in business enter- 
prise may well reverse the shield, and 

sk, “What has the Government done, 

and what is it doing in this situation, to 
perform its functions of serving the 
people of the United States?” The 
manner in which the forces of the Fed- 
eral Government were marshalled to 
avert the economic and financial catas- 
trophe in the first fateful weeks of the 
war is now history. 

Since that time, and through the long 
period of 18 months of delicate and 
hazardous international relations, the 
big, substantial fact remains that this 
country has been kept out of war and 
has been held upon the paths of peace. 
That is the signal service that your 
President of the United States has ren- 
lered in this situation, not only to the 
nation but also to humanity. 

In lesser degree every agency of the 
Federal Government has been bending 
ts efforts to the aiding and sustaining 

f American interests in this war crisis. 
Of these various activities I cannot 
peak with definiteness, except as to 
those of the Federal Trade Commission 
iffecting our foreign and our domestic 

dustry under those conditions. 

Being charged by Congress with the 

bligation of ascertaining and reporting 
rom time to time as to competitive con- 
itions that exist in foreign countries of 

e world which affect adversely the in- 

rests of American industry, the Fed- 
tal Trade Commission concluded that 

e present was a time than which there 

uld be none more opportune or valu- 

le for the exercise of that power. In- 

‘rmation has been gathered from all 

iblished sources as to the existence of 

reign combinations of an internation- 
character that existed prior to this 
ir, and which were operating in the 
irkets of the world; investigators 
ve procured first hand information as 
conditions in foreign markets; hear- 


ings have been held in the principal cen- 
ters of foreign trade in this country to 
obtain first-hand information from the 
business men engaged in foreign com- 
mercial enterprises; 30,000 letters have 
been sent out to business men, contain- 
ing searching questionnaires upon the 
facts connected with foreign trade; upon 
this subject. One of the most significant 
facts in this connection lies in this,— 
that within the last six weeks we have 
received 20,000 replies out of those 30,- 
000 requests to the business men of this 
country. From them we have received 
with promptness and generosity a vast 
volume of fact and detailed information, 
to be addressed to the solution of this 
problem of what steps, if any, are nec- 
essary that American manufacturers 
and merchants shall stand on an equality 
with their rivals in international com- 
petition. Time we have regarded as the 
essence in this situation. Within the 
next few weeks we hope to have assem- 
bled and digested a record of facts and 
opinions gathered from business sources, 
from publicists, from economists, and 
from first-hand knowledge of conditions 
in foreign countries, which will afford 
a substantial basis of accurate informa- 
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tion for such legislative action as Con- 
gress may deem necessary and wise. 

Epochal opportunity confronts Amer- 
ican business to-day in foreign trade. 
Conditions have never been so favorable 
to trade expansion on a permanent basis. 
It is probable that never again will so 
propitious an opportunity knock at the 
door of American enterprise. 


COMBINATION IN FOREIGN TRADE 

There is much misapprehension as to 
the application of the anti-trust laws to 
foreign commerce. Of course, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no greater restriction 
upon American business in the foreign 
fields than the law imposes as to domes- 
tic. Nor does the law forbid co-opera- 
tion in either domestic or foreign com- 
merce except where it amounts to a 
restraint of trade or a monopoly or a 
tendency to create a monopoly. The 
census taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, directed to a very large number 
of business men of all classes, discloses 
that the great body of opinion in such 
circles is that co-operative effort in ex 
port trade is prohibited by the law. Our 
investigation discloses that more than 
half of the men who answered our in- 
quiry stated it as their understanding 
of the law that co-operative enterprise 
in export trade is prohibited even as 
to noncompeting articles—a situation 
where ordinarily there would be no com- 


petition to be restrained. It is a fair 
statement of the fact that our investi- 
gations that doubt as to the 
legality of such enterprise in the foreign 


disclose 


fields amounted in many instances to a 
prohibition of any action in the foreign 
market. This belief is undoubtedly one 
of the factors in the situation which 
hinders the development of foreign 
trade at this time. 

It is the opinion of the Federal Trade 
Commission that enterprise in foreign 
trade should not be impeded by condi- 
tions of this kind. In the absence of 
injury to any American interest a great- 
er degree of co-operation in export 
trade than is allowed in domestic trade 
may be beneficial to the country. If this 
is not now permitted by law, new leg- 
islation, to that end, properly  safe- 
guarding the public interest, should be 
enacted. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The objection which is urged with 
greatest force against co-operation for 
foreign business is that the combinations 
effected for export trade may be used 
to oppress competitors here at home and 
to exploit consumers in the home mar- 
ket. There is plainly a serious danger 
here, and it must be met frankly and 
guarded against effectually. But abuses 
of this kind, and the possible abuse of 
an extension of a monopolistic condi- 
tion into the foreign field to the disad- 
vantage of the smaller manufacturer in 
such activity, can be prevented, we be- 
lieve, by Federal regulation. Other na- 
tions having policies similar to ours have 
found it possible within the law; and it 
is equally possible for us. It is not 
consonant with the spirit of our peo- 
ple to fail to grasp a great opportunity 
because of possibilities of evil, which 
can be guarded against and prevented. 


ANTI-DUMPING LEGISLATION 
The possibilities of dumping, by for- 
eign manufacturers, of their product 
subsequent to the war, to the detriment 
and disadvantage of American industry, 
have also been an object of investigation 
and study in conjunction with the Sec 
retary of Commerce. The _ Federal 
Trade Commission, with the Secretary 
of Commerce, will be prepared to make 
recommendations to Congress as to the 
methods by which any such anticipated 

situation may be best prevented. 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIES 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been in existence thirteen months. Dur 
ing that time the energies of the Com- 
mission have been largely devoted to a 
survey of the industries of the country. 
The sound basis for action comes only 
from an accurate and thorough appre- 
ciation of conditions. The processes of 
industry, the constituent parts thereof, 
and the interrelations that exist between 
different kinds and classes of industrial 
activities are matters of intricate and 
extensive importance. Information of 
this kind has been compiled, and is now 
available. 

There is at hand, and will be immedi- 
ately available for the Commission on 
Preparedness which it is reported the 
President of the United States is con- 
sidering the appointment of for the con- 
sideration of the mobilization of the in- 
dustrial resources of this country, a rec- 
ord not only of the industries available, 
but their respective capacities, actual and 
potential, the degree of their integration, 
physical and financial. This is the first 
survey of these factors assembled 
through governmental agency. 


UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION 


The principal function for which the 
Federal Trade Commission was created 
was undoubtedly to prevent practices of 
unfair competition in industry. The ob- 
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ject was to destroy monopoly in thé 
seed, and to protect the great majority 
of business units in industry, whos: 
chief menace comes from practices of 
unfair competition which might be em 
ployed not by a more efficient but by a 
more powertul rival. Complaints cover 
ing many varieties of unfair methods 
have been filed with the Commission 
false advertising, bogus inde- 
price discrimination, bribery 
of employees, boycotts, misbranding of 
goods, rebates, and the like. These com- 
plaints have come from all classes of in- 
dustry, covering the fields of mining, 
agriculture, manufacture, and distribu 
tion. Of these complaints, and their 
disposition, the public has not heard 
much. This is so because of two condi- 


such as, 
pendents, 


tions which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has imposed upon its procedure, for 
the public interest. No information is 
given out, or is obtainable upon any ap- 
plication for a complaint which is made 
to the Federal Trade Commission, until 
the case has been investigated and un- 
til it has been determined that a formal 
complaint is to be served by the Com 
mission against the parties complained 
of. 


EFFICIENCY IN INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION 


as to the future condi- 
But it 
is still greater folly to assume that in 
the long future derived from 
conditions will not be translated with 
military effectiveness and discipline into 


To speculate 
tions following the war is idle. 


le ssons 


efficiencies and economies of production 
and distribution, when the energies pent 
up in the struggle shall be released for 
industrial endeavor The reorganiza 
tion of industry, when finally 
lished in Europe, will in all probability 
be invested with a degree of efficiency 
that will command the respect of all 
rivals in international competition in the 
markets of the world. The stimulus 
of necessity will speed these processes, 
with the resumption of peace; for inter 
national bills will have to be paid 
through reversing balances of trade, if 
that be possible; people will have to be 
employed, and every effort will be made 
by governments 


estab- 


involved to 
themselves from destruction. 


sustain 


When these conditions will obtain in 
international industry it will require all 
of our vision and discipline, enterprise 
and conservatism, sagacity and daring, 
to meet them. It will require that our 
industries shall be integrated and stab 
ilized so that not only will the economies 
of sustained production be available, but 
it will require that the social well-being 
of the workers shall also be sustained 
upon a proper level, to the same end 
It will require a large-minded intelli 
gence and vision in the division of the 
fruits of industry between capital and 
labor. Socialized autocracy did this be- 
fore this epochal war in a manner that 
challenged the admiration of the world 
It is our task to demonstrate that repre 
sentative democracy can be equally eff- 
cient and serviceable. The economies 
of large-scale production to the extent 
that they exist, the advantages of inte- 
gration of industry, the sustaining force 
of stabilization in industry, the preven 
tion of feast and famine, the preven- 
tion of cutthroat competition, can all be 
encompassed in a democratic state with 
out yielding to monopoly in principle or 
in effect. The problem of democracy is 
to conserve the efficiencies of industry 
to the highest degree that is compatible 
with the fundamental conception of lib- 
erty and freedom in industry. The prob 
lem of government is not to thwart 
efficiencies, but to stimulate them, to aid 
them, to develop them to the highest de- 
gree that is compatible with the general 
welfare That is the problem for 
democracy. 
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The Trilogy of Democracy 


By Darwin P. Kingsley 


B poet f th visibic and hideous 
scenes of this European war lie 


vic forces which threaten not merely 


this or that nation, but humanity itself: 
destroying thunderbolt has again been 
launched against 1t [he race more or 
less subconsciously understands its peril, 
| there are reactions now taking place 
in the soul of the world as unmistakable 


as those which shocked and changed its 
piritual life in the centuries preceding 
ind following the birth of Jesus 


hese reactions are a part of the de- 
el pment ot Democracy ; their story 
part of its Trilogy—of which two 
sections have now been completed. The 


third part, which should record Democ 


c 
racy's triumph, is now in the ferment of 


[his achievement of Democracy in 
\merica, its rejuvenation in Great 
Britain and her Colonies, its seemingly 
permanent triumphs in France, are the 
second part of the Trilogy: This is De- 
mocracy Unbound 


THIRD BIT OF TRILOGY 
\nd now the spark secretly carried 
from Olympus has become a flaming 
torch 
To-day we are facing the third part 
of the Trilogy. Will that section record 
the realization of Democracy’s Dreams? 
It requires some faith to say that. Can 


Democracy be born of Tragedy? Can 
Brotherhood be born of Hate? Can or- 
der come out of chaos? Can Liberty 


and Equality and Fraternity be the chil- 
dren of Death? 

Who shall lead humanity out of this 
immeasurable disaster ? 

Whence is to come the inspiration 
which shall produce reason and the light 
that shall show a road: 

That inspiration and that light can 
apparently come from but one source 
Duty as well as Destiny indicate that 
our role in the work of redemption and 
salvation, our role in the section of Tril- 
ogy which is to record Democracy’s tri- 
umph, if that triumph is ever to be 
achieved, is that of the Light Bearer. 

There is apparently no other answer 

the questions which the existing Eu- 
ropean tragedy thrusts upon us. 

Phere isn’t a factor in the forces back 
ot the European war that was uncon- 
trollable, although one of the elements, 
and that the greatest, is ordinarily rated 
as uncontrollable would properly be so 
rated but for the triumph of human rea- 
son represented by the American Union. 
This, therefore, is not only the most 
colossal war but the most colossal crime 
in all History—a crime so universal in 
ts extent and so hideous in its imme- 
diate results that it ought to destroy 
existing standard of international rela- 
tions and ought to visit an equal con- 
demnation on certain individuals. 

What ambitions, what fears, what 
ignorance, what passions so possessed 
the peoples of Europe on the first of 
\ugust, 1914, that they were swept into 
fratricidal slaughter, looking each other 
in the face, touching each others hands, 
hearing each others voices, and knowing 
in their hearts that they had no desire 

wrong each other 

Why had no great nation—including 
our own—ever been able to think in 
erms other than those of its own pur- 
poses and ambitions? Why had nearly 
ill national thinking and all national 
tion followed selfish lines only? Why 
had Great Britain's thinking—rich, vast, 
tic and satisfied with what she 
had, as she was—why had her thinking 
been limited to the problem of how she 
ld keep what she had? Why did no 
wider vision come to her? Why did she 


not see the peril and the tragedy that 





lay in such a selfish attitude? Why 
had Germany thought only selfishly 
while developing the most marvelously 
efficient machine that the world had ever 
seen? Believing in her own efficiency, 
in her own greatness, why had Ger- 
many’s thinking suggested no way by 
which that greatness could be perpetu- 
ated except through the conquest of 
other peoples, through the ruin of other 
civilizations? ‘Why had it never oc- 
curred to Engiand that she could not, 
in a world so small, keep what she had, 
together with her boasted control of the 
seas, without consulting in some serious 
way the wishes and ambitions of other 
nations’ Why had no process ever ap- 
pealed to Germany except that of blood 
and iron? There was a reason for this 
narrow thinking, and it was this: 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


The instinct of self-preservation is 
just as natural in nations as in indi- 
viduals and animals and just as strong. 

DOCTRINE OF SOVEREIGNTY 

The Doctrine of Sovereignty made 
every nation an increasing and a deadly 
menace to every other nations, a men- 
ace which finally aroused everywhere 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

When the world had so shrunk that 
every man could speak to every other 
man, when the light that comes with 
knowledge had flooded humanity, a 
strange thing happened—a thing as ele- 
mental as any of the happenings 
amongst the Gods and the Titans. In 
the most important relations of life men 
suddenly lost their vision, they lost their 
reason, they even lost their speech; and, 
at the same time, they reverted in their 
physical relations to the level of the 
Stone Age Brought face to face 
through the developments of science, 
they were able to see and understand 
each other clearly in all relations of life 
but one. As citizens, as human beings, 
they saw and understood all citizens of 
other countries; they trusted and traded 
with each other; they were reasonably 
just to each other and would have been 
wholly so but for the overshadowing 
power of the Force that could at any 
time make them blind and deaf and ir- 
rational 

SOVEREIGNTY THREATENS US 

In Europe Prometheus is still fet- 
tered. The rule of Sovereignty pos- 
sesses it utterly. Beyond our geographic 
limits it possesses us, too. We are as 
undemocratic in international relations 
as any nation that ever existed. And 
the tragedy of it is that we must be so 
until the lines that delimit nations have 
no more significance than the lines that 
separate the States of our Union 


EUROPEAN SITUATION 

The situation in Europe threatens us; 
Sovereignty threatens us: because while 
we have a law under which forty-eight 
States can live together, Europe has no 
law under wrhich her States can live to- 
gether, and we have no law under which 
our Union and the States of Europe can 
live together. We ought to have, but 
Unconditioned Sovereignty denies it; 
Unconditioned Sovereignty, whose sinis- 
ter power can make even us blind and 
mad. Unconditioned Sovereignty threat- 
ens us. Because of that threat we are 
demanding that Washington prepare— 
there seems to be no other sane thing 
to do. Prepare to do what? Primarily 
of course to defend ourselves, but sec- 
ondarily to re-create a condition under 
which our national boundaries shall be- 
come a wall through which we cannot 
see, behind which—not beyond which, 
let us hope—we may become as mad as 
any. How we hate it! As we make 
this demand, we feel that we have com- 
promised ourselves, that we have parted 
with some measure of our most precious 
possession—our self-respect. Preparation 
with us, as with every true Democracy, 
is indeed a necessity only a little less 
hideous than war itself. 

If to prepare—which at best is a patri- 
otic reversion to barbarism—is all we 
are to do, we might well conclude that 
Plymouth Rock and Jamestown have 
lost their inspiration and meaning, that 
Lexington and Ticonderoga and York- 
town and Appomattox mark no advance. 
But preparation is not all—it must not 
be all. The necessity which demands 
preparation presents also a supreme 
duty. Not to discharge that duty, not 
to try at least to discharge it, will be to 
shirk our natural role and to fail hu- 
manity in a great crisis. As we demand 
that Washington take whatever steps are 
necessary for our adequate defense, we 
should demand that those steps be so 
taken that our brothers in Europe and 
in all the world shall at the same time 
understand this: that as yet we are nei- 
ther blind nor dumb nor mad; that we 
hate war and all its hideous fruits; 
that we have no enmity against them; 
that we know a better method than 
war; that these forty-eight Common- 
wealths, having a territory as large as 
all of Europe outside Asiatic Russia 
and a population as great as that terri- 
tory had a hundred years ago, have been 
freed and we believe that through the 
wise exercise of the authority that freed 
them Europe may be freed, and ulti- 
mately all the world may be freed. Our 
duty and opportunity lies in this: 

We must break down the walls of 
Unconditioned Sovereignty. By no 
other process can Democracy survive. 

By no other process can the heroic, 
god-like qualities of the common man 
be applied to his elevation, and not 
eternally to his destruction; by no other 
process can these qualities be redeemed 
from their present savage and inter- 
necine misuse; by no other process can 
the elements of this tragedy be con- 
trolled. 

SOVEREIGNTY VERSUS DEMOCRACY 

No form of government can long sur- 
vive that does not give security to life 
and property. That is axiomatic. In 
the present constitution of this little 
world, ruled by the Doctrine of Sover- 
eignty with its elemental appeal, the na- 
tion that would survive must be ready 
to fight. That is an admission which 
the citizens of a democracy make re- 
luctantly, hesitantly, and shame-facedly. 
But we must face the facts. The citi- 
zens of a democracy naturally feel that 
they have moved in their ideals, their 
methods, and their purposes, beyond 
the savagery of such methods. But 
have they? Is there under the rule of 
Sovereignty so much less likelihood of 
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trouble between democracies than there 
is of trouble between democracies and 
other forms of government? To le 
specific: Is there so much less possibil- 
ity after all of trouble between the 
United States and Great Britain tha: 
there is of trouble between the Unite 
States and Germany? The same bar 
barism rules international relations i: 
each case. If the thinking of the United 
States and Great Britain is more sym 
pathetic and similar, it is because of 
common origin and not because eithe: 
nation is disposed at all to take dow: 
the cruel and dangerous barrier whic! 
divides them. They may think alike o: 
either side of the barrier, but the bar 
rier remains. The Doctrine of Sove: 
eignty and the principles of Democrac 
are irreconcilable. Both cannot perma 
nently survive in the same world. 

Democracies will not be true demo 
racies until they apply their own prin 
ciples of government to international re 
lations, until by the creation of an ef 
fective union of democratic nations the, 
banish the savagery of sovereignty an 
the monstrous inefficiencies of so-calle: 
international law. 

Until such a Union is achieved 
must be prepared to defend ourselves 
but as we prepare, what other things 
should we do? After all our glorious 
history, after our Declaration about 
man’s inalienable rights, after our sol 
emn assertions that all men—not Amer 
icans only, but all men—are create: 
equal, have we no peculiar responsibil 
ity at this time? Must we just get ready 
and march out and sink into the ruck 
and horror of human slaughter? |: 
that the whole of the problem? I sub 
mit, in the light of our professions an 
our history, that humanity has the righ 
to expect something more than that 
from us. Humanity has reached tli 
hour when it is asking for a new Order 
and is listening for the voice of th 
Prophet who is to herald its coming 
If the close of this war is not to be th 
hour of deliverance, who shall say that 
deliverance will ever come? If we ar 
not the people to speak, then fron 
whence in all the world shall the voic 
of deliverance be heard? Shall we b 
preparation for defense and by silenc: 
express our belief that deliveranc 
through a new Order is impossible? D 
we believe that this European slaughte: 
is a part of the Order of Nature, and 
not to be avoided? Is the impulse whic! 
makes men love their country born of 
Evil? Must it forever bring in a ha: 
vest of tears? 


A CONGRESS OF ENGLISH NATIONS 


We now see another and a nobk 
vision: it pictures the solidarity of th 
English Nations, it tells us that they ar 
to-day divided only by a political fic 
tion; that in their united action lies th: 
only hope that Democracy’s Dreams wil! 
be realized. They are one in languag« 
one in sympathy, one in traditions, on 
in principles, one in standards of justic¢ 
one in ideals. The foundations of 
Democratic Government so vast that it 
could compel peace are already secure): 
laid if the English world shall now aris 
and make the vision a reality. 

Is there to-day somewhere a Prophet 
who shall yet stand in a Congress ot 
English-speaking nations—a Congress 
similar to that which met in Ind 
pendence Hall in the summer of 1787 
—and say as Washington did on the 
opening day: “ Let us raise a standar 
to which the wise and the honest can 
repair; the event is in the hand ot! 
God”? Are there Madisons and Jays 
and Hamiltons to plead for the accept 
ance of the Order which that Congress 
would foreshadow ? 

The opportunity is greater than 1 


(Continued on page 137) 








National Association Convention Papers and Addresses 


week of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers was the 


A NOTABLE and impressive feature of the Boston convention this 


fact that the programme was in large part a memorial of the 


late secretary of the organization, C. J. H. Woodbury. 


Excepting for 


the speakers at the banquet and one or two other features the pro- 
gramme of papers had been arranged by him before his last illness. Its 
combination of vital business and practical manufacturing problems, 
with historical papers and reviews of abstruse research work, is char- 
acteristic of the programmes that he had prepared for so many years 
and for so many audiences, and that had proved interesting and instruc- 


tive to a membership of diversified tastes. 


It carried so much of the 


personality of Dr. Woodbury that, to many of the older members, it 
seemed as though the grave and dignified, yet intensely human, gentle- 


man must still be among them. 


The keynote of President Duncan’s address was as far removed 
from the mill and textile trade as national preparedness is from pickers, 
despite the fact that the latter represent a preparatory process. It 
elaborated in interesting and patriotic detail the subject of nationalism 
that he touched upon in an impromptu talk at the recent convention of 


the American Association at Atlanta. 


Tuned to the same key was 


the address of Darwin P. Kingsley at the banquet Wednesday evening. 
They served to lift the convention from the dull routine of everyday 
business considerations to a view of the patriotic ideals that should con- 
stantly prove an inspiration and guide to legislators, as well as to the 


builders of big business. 


Of scarcely less importance and interest were 


the addresses of Hon. Joseph E. Davies and Pres. Frank A. Vanderlip 
of the National City Bank. Seldom is a regular session of the conven- 


T the time of our meeting two years 
4 ago—in April, 1914—no one would 
ave ventured to predict that a catas- 
rophe was overhanging the world. Hu- 
manitarian, economic and financial con- 
iderations would then have been ad- 
anced, showing that a world war was 
mpossible. The outbreak in the Balkans 
seemingly settled, the nations of Europe, 
ufter a period of strain and tension, 
had resumed their normal course of life. 

\ few short months followed, and 
rosperous and happy Belgium was a 
scene of desolation and _= slaughter. 
France, startled from her thrifty pursuit 

industry and commerce, became a 
prey to terror and almost disaster. 
Russia’s vast population and most stu- 
pendous national resources formed no 
efence from an invader who drove her 
back from her borders amid the ruin 
and destruction of her fairest provinces 

ngland, supposedly secure in her isola- 
on, seeing her dominance of the seas 
nd her colonial empire threatened, was 
forced to take a leading part in a con- 
test she could not avert. 

Lack of adequate preparation for 
mergencies, far from keeping these 
nations out of a struggle into which 
nany of them were loath to enter, made 
irly results most disastrous. As a 
sequence of this world war, we have 
een the blasting of Servia and Monte- 
negro, the murder of hundreds of thou- 

nds of Armenians, and the blotting 
ut of Galicia and East Prussia, with 

rrific sufferings to civilian populations 
ho had no part or in many cases no 
owledge of the struggle. 

low foolish, in view of these awful 

nts, is the self-sufficient attitude of 
\merica. The early days of the war 
the breaking down of our 
nancial structure. Curtailment of our 
ide followed, caused by the withdrawal 

foreign vessels whose place our in- 
gnificant merchant marine could not 
pply. We suffered a personal 
s well as in our dignity as a nation, by 
murder of our fellow-citizens on the 
sitania. As the grip of the warring 
tions upon each other has become 
re tenacious, we are feeling the re- 

‘tions of our shipments to neutral 
ions, and our utter inability to secure 
ny raw materials and products needed 

ur manufacturers. Yet at this day, 
irly two years after the outbreak of 

war, we are still discussing academ- 
lly the question of the possibility of 
being involved, the extent of our 
ded preparedness, or even the neces 

f any preparation at all 


reatened 


loss 


tion opened by a speaker of such national prominence as the latter, 
and more notable is the fact that he appeared at a regular session by 
preference instead of at the banquet, where such notables are usually 


heard. 


It was appropriate that the technical or practical part of the pro- 
gramme should be opened by a dissertation upon various phases of the 


dyestuff problem. 


It covered the latest applications of dyewoods in 


cotton dyeing, a review of the important temporary source of dye- 
stuff supplies located in China, and a characteristic bird’s eye view of 


the whole dyestuff situation by Herman A. Metz. 


Scarcely less im- 


portant was the series of papers delivered at the last session of the 
meeting covering various phases of cotton, yarn and fabric testing 
and research work. These papers developed important specific facts, but 
were of far more importance because of the vision they gave of the 


enormous field in this industry for systematic research work. 


The 


time is near at hand when manufacturers will be forced to develop 
organized work of this kind, or else be satisfied to see themselves out- 
stripped by foreign competitors who are more progressive. 

The remaining papers covered a variety of subjects of much in- 
terest to certain classes of mill men, but, as is the case with most con- 
vention programmes, there were too many good things to be quickly 
and thoroughly assimilated. One less session, and greater opportunity 
to discuss a few of the most vital topics would have afforded an ample 


mental meal for the majority of members. 


That is the tendency in 


other national bodies of manufacturers and business men, and it is re- 
sulting in greater accomplishments and more positive progress. 


President Duncan’s Address 


To anyone who will calmly review the 
history of the past two years, the plain 
lesson is evident, that civilization is but a 
thin veneer over the inherent savagery 
of mankind; that neutral rights or the 
rights of civilians have but little weight 


when national policies are at stake, 
whether these policies be for aggran 
dizement or self-preservation. To the 


citizens of this country, it should be 
clear that a nation that intends to pre- 
serve its national life and national ideals 
inviolate must make adequate prepara- 
tion for its own defence against any 
emergency, no matter how unexpected, 
or against any attack, no matter how 
unjust and at variance with every policy 
it has hitherto professed 


PRESIDENT ALBERT 





This lesson is particularly pertinent 
to America at the present time, for both 
our business and foreign policies in- 
evitably tend to make us enemies rather 
than friends among the nations of the 
world. Our foreign commerce is openly 
seeking to capture neutral markets from 
those who formerly held them and are 
prevented from trade owing to exigen- 
war. Our necessary policy of 
neutrality is bound to be misunderstood, 
and to antagonize both parties in the 
struggle. Further than all, by our pros 
perity, in that we seem to profit from 
the misfortunes of other nations, we 
invite the envy, the cupidity and the 
hatred of all. 


This is not the time to 


cies oO! 


discuss in detail 


GREENE DUNCAN 


a | 


the question of preparedness. In princi- 


ple it would \mericans 
should 


tional defence, but complicated 
policy 1s 


seem as if all 
agree upon ihe necessity oi na 
as this 
by questions affecting the vari- 
ous parts of our country in 
way, it seems desirable to 
tails of preparedness and 
fundamental must lie be- 
hind any national policy, whether of 
defence or of any other problem affect 
ing our national life 

\ strong national spirit, inspired by 


1 


a love of country and animated by the 


a different 
avoid tl e de- 
discuss the 


ideas which 


ideals that have made our country what 
it is, must develop a broad outlook with 
which national problems must be faced. 
Vaporings of patriotism, jingo enthu- 
siasm, pointing to our vast national re- 
sources and the willingness of millions 
of Americans to spring to their coun- 
try's defence, calling attention in loud 
tones to our ability in the past to re- 
spond admirably to every national need, 
will not suffice. A calm, sober realiza 
tion of what our country means to us is 
needed. A decision as to the lengths we 
are individually prepared to go, in deed 
as well as in word, is demanded if we 
would make our country the greatest, 
the readiest, and the sanest country, 
amid the warlike extravagances 
inating the rest of the world. 

What does America stand 
believe it unique among the nations of 
the earth. It was founded on liberty, 
dedicated to the rights of man, and 
pledged to the principles of humanity. 
Read the Preamble to our Constitution, 
the Farewell Address of Washington, 
and the Gettysburg Speech of Loncoln 
three great documents that embody our 
national ideal 


dom- 


for? We 


ideal ind 
them It stands 
for something more than the material 
prosperity of its citizens 


founded 
because of 


\merica is 


upon 


has lived 


Its suces 
is measured by something else 
than the yield of its factories, 


ss as 
a nation 
its mines, 
and its acres, or the per capita wealth 
of its inhabitants. Its national ideal 
cannot be expressed by columns of 
figures. America stands for something 
higher than cotton or iron or interna- 
tional trade. The people of this coun- 
try achieved liberty before they ac- 
quired wealth, they established justice 
and the rule of law, because they be- 
lieved these to be the foundation of 
good government, and not mere expres- 
sions of expediency. 

As citizens of the first and the great- 
est republic in the world, we do not 
realize our unique position. We do not 
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lly appreciate that citizenship carries 

th it a higher degree of. personal re- 

ynsibility in a republic than in any na- 

n under any other form of govern- 
ment. The success or failure of a re- 

lic depends upon the individual 
ciizen, for with an ever-changing per- 
s nnel in government no continuity of 
policy is possible unless demanded by 

electorate. 

he chief peril of democracy is its 
uiadaptability for unified thought, and 

less for unified action. The public 

n think they see the truth and act 
from sincere conviction, but many 
times without knowledge or understand- 
ing of fundamental facts. It is there- 
fore essential that the ideals of our re- 
public be kept alive by every citizen as 

allying-point for national unity and 
action, for it is only by the inspiration 

a national ideal that the divergent 
forces in a republic can be focussed 
for the common good. 

.\s the panorama of the world’s his- 
tory passes before our eyes, we see that 
it has not been wealth, nor commerce, 
nor learning, nor military power, nor 
any of the other attributes which could 
be particularly applied to any of the 
great nations of the earth, past or 
present, that has kept them strong. 
Trade routes and material advantages 
may have helped these nations at their 

in, but the reason for their con- 
tinued predominance and success has 
been their adherence to a strong and 
worthy national ideal, and when this 
has gone, decay and disintegration have 
followed with rapid strides. A republic 
ng no trappings of sovereignty must 
ld high principle alone as the rally- 
ing-point for a strong national spirit. 
We are not an empire or a kingdom, 

cannot draw from an hereditary 
narchy inspiration that really flows 
national spirit. 

better example of this national 

can be given than by an incident 
the close of the Franco-Prussian 
Var, when France saw herself with a 

part of her territory held by an 
invader, her Emperor a captive, her 
capital in the hands of the Commune, 
her whole system of government 
n. Marshal Bazaine,. the com- 
er of the fortress of Metz, sur- 
red without adequate resistance, 
on the restoration of a stable gov- 
ent was court-martialed to answer 
manner in which he had fulfilled 
rust. He pleaded that a large part 
he army had been routed and cap- 
|, that there was no settled form of 
government to whom he could appeal 
for instructions, and he therefore felt 
any resistance was unnecessary. 
\s he said, “ There was nothing left.” 
he answer of the presiding judge will 
ve in history as an example of how a 


N 





nal ideal can triumph over any 
catastrophe, however severe. Address 
ing the accused commander, he said, 
“But was there not France?” His 


question was never answered. 

republic whose citizens: lose the 
ption of the nation as an entity 
and the embodiment of the high ideals 
and principles for which it stands, will 


0 sink to a point where expediency 
will replace national honor. Expediency 


excites no inspiration and is not a prin- 
ciple on which a nation can live. Ex- 
Pediency diétates the theories of peace 
at any price. Expediency demands com- 


mercial instead of spiritual welfare, and 
may well cause the breaking up of the 
ver 


foundations of government itself. 
ideal of a government founded 
inciple is absolutely at variance 
theory that a state exists solely 
for the individual, and that the indi- 
' has a claim on his state for the 
tion of his life and property that 

equally balanced by his duty 
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to do his part to keep the nation true 
to the high principles which were the 
cause for its foundation, and are the 
reason for its continued existence. The 
theory that a government exists merely 
as an insurer of real estate titles and a 
protector of material wealth is unutter- 
ably opposed to any ideal of nationalism, 
for such protection could exist with 
equal security in a vassal state ruled 
by an alien nation who had no interest 
but to encourage the tax-paying ability 
of its inhabitants. 

I feel that, in the last few years, we 
have failed lamentably in this country 
to put a strong national feeling as the 
fundamental basis of our policy of gov- 
ernment. Too often have sectional and 
local consideraitons been given weight 
as opposed to a national conception. 
There has been too much legislation for 
selfish ends, and too little national legis- 
lation for national needs. Our legis- 
lators, who are not alone to blame, as 
they but represent the sentiment of their 
constituents, have too often devoted 
their time and attention to the securing 
of appropriations for local benefits, to 
legislation to promote the advantage of 
one section as opposed to another, 
rather than to adopting a broad, con- 
structive and national policy which 
should regard all questions in the light 
of national concern, and not in the sole 
interest of any one section of our coun- 
try or of our population. 

While of necessity our citizens, owing 
to different local environments, natu- 
rally must approach almost any national 
question from a different point of view, 
and while there must exist in any free 
form of government political parties 
with different ideas of how the nation’s 
affairs should be best administered, he 
is no true American, whether he be citi- 
zen or legislator, who puts personal, 
sectional or party advantage above na- 
tional welfare and prosperity. 

No better illustrations can be given 
of the failure of our citizens or their 
legislators to regard our nation’s wel- 
fare as a whole, than the action of our 
Congress in the last few months. With 
wars and rumors of wars all around us, 
with the realization that, after the pres- 
ent struggle, the world will never be 
the same again, that new alliances will be 
formed and old ones broken, that the 
warring will of necessity be 
forced to change their internal econo- 
mies and their external policies in order 
to recoup themselves for the enormous 
expenditures in which they have been 
involved—with these facts patent to 
everyone, there has been no definite, 
consistent policy to put this country in 
an adequate state of defence for what 
may happen at any time, or in a condi- 
tion of industrial preparedness for the 
trade war bound to ensue at the close 
of the struggle. These great questions 
have been considered purely in the light 
of local self-interest and party advan- 
tage, and not in relation to national 


nations 


‘welfare. 


The war has already shown that, in 
spite of ample natural resources of our 
own to supply practically every require- 
ment of our industries, we are depend- 
ent on foreign nations for a large 
number of essential products, notably 
dyestuffs. Yet, in spite of a clear case 
being made out by our citizens, irre- 
spective of party, our legislators have let 
petty politics intervene, rather than re- 
gard the needs of their country first and 
their party afterwards. 

With the necessity of large expendi- 
tures for preparedness admitted, no 
definite financial policy of taxation has 
been advanced, but an eager search has 
been made for some new form of 
revenue which will be least antagonistic 
to the individual voter, with the intent 
to minimize the opposition of taxpayers 


by imposing upon the few the largest 
part of the burden. In any program of 
such national import, taxation should be 
borne equally, according to his means, 
by every citizen, as a part of the respon- 
sibility of his citizenship. This clash- 
ing of political and personal interest 
with the interests of the nation as a 
whole is what is making the administra- 
tion of our government inefficient and 
insecure for its citizens. 


The man who thanked God that a 
naval gun had not yet been invented 
which would shoot from the Atlantic 


seaboard to the Mississippi river 
certainly not thinking along national 
lines, nor was the leader of the dom- 
inant party in Congress regarding all 
sections of the country with equal 
solicitude and showing a national spirit 
in tariff legislation when he said, “ We 
in the South intend to make the New 
England mills come down and put their 
mills there or else go out of business.”’ 
Such sentiments emphasize the fact that 
citizens of this country often regard 
sectionalism, individualism and partisan- 
ship above nationalism. Such senti- 
ments are at the root of much of the 
legislation of which bysiness men in 
the last few years have had reason to 
complain. We should go back to first 
principles. We should forget our in- 
dividual, local and partisan prejudices, 
and turn our faces toward the ideal 
of nationalism, which has been our sal- 
vation in our government crises of the 
past. 

We are in the midst of a crisis to-day, 
and possibly one of the’most far-reach 
ing in its effect upon our national life 
we have ever faced. In spite of our 
monetary prosperity, in spite of our 
from the struggle which is 
raging over three-quarters of the rest 
of the globe, we cannot pursue a lofty 
policy of indifference and aloofness to 
the great questions of national and in- 
ternational import which press for set 
tlement. We have been forced 


was 


isolation 


in spite 
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~) 
ee 


ot ourselves, into international rela- 
tions. To protect our own financial 
structure, we have recently been obliged, 
for the first time, to engage in interna 
tional finance, and such chains of com- 
merce, once forged with other nations 
cannot easily be broken We 
realize that we can no longer consider 
our own country as a law unto itself 
but with the peace must en 
gage in the struggle of nations for 
world trade. We have formed 
bonds with the nations to the 
us, and the Monroe 
changed from a 


must 


dawn of 


closer 
south of 
Doctrine has 
measure for our own 
defence into an added responsibility w« 
cannot shirk. 


We can never again avoid world poli 
tics, if we would, and in entering thi 
broader field of national opportunity w: 
must firmly hold the principles for 
which America has always stood: Of 
peace, “ with toward all 
malice toward none;” of 
to all nations; of 
protection of 
termination to 


charity and 
friendliness 
upon full 
rights; of de 
defend American inde 
pendence, American territory, and 
American ideals; of the rights of 
humanity; of the working out of the 
problems of democratic 
the Western Hemisphere 
side interference 


insistence 
American 


government in 
without out 


his is true Americanism in external 


relations, a creed to inspire and unit 
our citizens to the highest endeavor 
But we cannot exhibit a national spirit 
in external relations unless we vitaliz¢ 


in internal affairs the 
Americans All,” not 
partisans, 


doctrine tf 
sectionalists, not 
when the national 
business, of 


needs of 
defence of re \ 


any other problems of 


enue, or of 


untry-wide im 


Reconstruction in Dyeing 
By Edward S. Chapin, Boston, Mass. 


FTER briefly reviewing the dye- 
stuff situation since his paper pre- 
sented at the meeting a year ago, Mr 
Chapin discussed present conditions, 
and especially coloring with natural 
dyestuffs, the development and use of 
Chrome Salt D, and the adapting of the 
dyewoods to the machinery at present 
in mills. 
His paper in large part follows: 
REVIEW OF PAST YEAR 
One by one, during the past year, the 
mills have run out of one or 
their various imported 
for staple goods. 


more of 
needed 
Happily, in some in- 
stances, the same color, made in this 
country, could be obtained; and Ameri- 
can manufacturers of coal tar colors 
have worked like beavers to relieve the 
situation, and deserve great credit. The 
surplus stock of the dyewood manufac- 
turers disappeared. Plants were run 
night and day, enlarged, new plants 
started and new supplies of dyewoods 
developed, and new methods of applica- 
tion invented and practically applied. 
Reconstruction has been the f 
the day. 

Concrete examples will best illustrate 
the reconstructions of the past year, 
and so I shall give a few typical exam- 
ples of theoretical and practical devel- 
opments in the dyeing of different forms 
of cotton. I shall also attempt to point 
out the fundamental principles which 
have governed in these developments, 
with the thought that once these princi- 
ples are grasped they can be utilized by 
the various mills of the country in the 
solution of greater constructive prob- 
lems with which the coming year and 
years seem weighted. 


col TS, 


order of 


port demand settlement. For the Gs 
ernment means the whole people, witl 
every citizen a sovereign whose alle 
giance can be given only to that whicl 
is higher than any embodiment of king 
ship: A National Ideal 

At the outset it rhust be stated that 


the available natural dyestuffs have not 
able to, and fulfill all thy 
functions that have fulfilled by 

highly developed and diversified coal tat 
colors industry. 


been cannot 


been 


limits to the 
uses to which natural dyewoods can 
adapted. 

Further, it also be noted that 
our task has been rendered especially 
difficult by the fact that the situation 
had to be faced without the aid of two 
of the principal natural coloring mat- 
ters, indigo and madder. Indigo 
the standard fast blue of the old dyer 
both for wool and cotton, and maddet 
the standard fast red. The madder in- 
dustry was ruined with the development 
of the manufacture of its coloring prin- 
ciple, alizarine, by artificial means; so 
that it has been necessary to look else 
where for red. Whiie the growers ot 
natural indigo have taken advantage of 
the present emergency to increase their 
acreage, the total increase hardly re- 
lieves the indigo scarcity in this coun- 
try, and we may practically say that it 
has also been necessary to look else- 
where for blues. 

ASSOCIATION CO-OPERATED IN RESEARCHES 

The great needs of the past year have 
been responsible for bringing to light 
many scientific studies on the use of 
mordants and dyestuffs that would 
otherwise probably never have been pub- 
lished or practically tried out. The 
officers of this Association were the im- 
mediate causes in the affair. Through 
the tactful, kindly persistency of your 
late esteemed Secretary, Dr. C. J. H. 
Woodbury, and through the energetic 
co-operation of your President, Mr. Al- 
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ert Greene Duncan, I was induced to 
take up the study of the use of natural 
lors on cotton and in modern machin- 
ry. In the practical and theoretical 
xecution of this commission I have had 
he hearty and generous co-operation 
f the American Dyewood Company, 
ir. W. A. Mitchell and Mr. Winthrop 
Durfee. The American Dyewood 
ympany kindly opened their extensive 
ractical research laboratories for the 
irk, and Mr. Mitchell allowed the use 

f his dyehouse and the valuable as- 
stance of his master dyer.’ Mr. Dur- 
e has co-operated and assisted at all 
tages of the studies and practical trials. 
[hese studies and practical trials have 
mbodied the results of most protracted 
nd abstruse physico-chemical _ re- 
irches. Natural dyestuffs are adjec- 
ve dyestuffs, 1. e., they need a mor- 
for their fixation on fibers. This 
illustrated most simply as follows: 


nt for 


I 


il a woolen skein in a solution of 
gwood The wool will be stained 
ywnish, and most of this stain will 
ish off under a faucet. If now the 


olen skein is first boiled in a solution 
chrome and is then boiled in a log- 
od bath, the result is a blue-black 
yeing on the fiber which cannot be 
ished off. Chrome which goes on 
ol with lightning-like rapidity at the 
il, has almost no power at all to de- 
sit or dissociate on cotton. The cot- 
n fiber is a most peculiarly inert sub- 
tance chemically, and accordingly all 
mordanting it formerly 
many or_ tedious 


ethods 
own require 


cesses 


the subject of mordanting with 
rome I studied at some length when 
had the privilege of directing the re- 
arch department of the American 
'yewood Company; but these 
re primarily for wool. After leaving 
\merican Dyewood Company, | as- 
iated myself with Mr. Winthrop C. 
lurfee, who for thirty years had 
ecialized on the study of the subject 
chrome mordanting. Thirty years’ 
tudy of one subject may seem a long 
me to you, but the data and theories 
veloped in this period were absolutely 
ssential to furnish the key to the vari- 
is problems which we are now discuss- 


( 
1 studies 


\Mluch pioneer work has come to my 
nowledge that has been done by others 
various mills of the country. 
cesses worked out are essentially pri- 
te or closely confined to special re- 
lirements Under conditions 
ich processes cannot be discussed here 
Ithough in the aggregate they make a 
rge contribution to the advance in the 
e of natural dyestuffs. The work 
hich I am about to describe, however, 
I believe, the most generally applica- 
and even in this I cannot relate 
me of the special applications which 
ve been worked out in certain mills 
such an expense of time and money 
it full details would be a breach of 
nfidence and_an injury to the pioneer 
rker. In view of the present unusual 
tuation and the grave needs of the in- 
country, I 


as pt issible 


these 


stry and i the give as 


| 
Work has gone along three lines: 


enlarge the range of colors ob- 
fron natural dyewoods, especially 

bta far and bright shades 
onad—T isé apparatus that had been 
ially le ed for the dyeing of artifi- 

or 

re n results that would stand 
in severe nanufacturing processes or 


ice requirements 
SAGE ORANGE 
\t this point it is in order to speak 
passing of a notable addition to the 
wship of the available natural dye- 
ffs. Last May Dr. Woodbury sent 
a clipping from the Boston Tran- 
ipt about osage orange. At that time 
Ss product was not commercially avail- 
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able; to-day the story is different. This 
dyewood is of special interest because 
the tree grows in our own country. 
There is but a single species, Maclura 
aurantiaca, a native of Texas and Okla- 
homa and adjacent regions. It is a 
spreading tree with handsome, shining, 
ovate leaves, from 30 to 60 feet in height 
and 2 feet or less in diameter. Its wood 
is hard, strong and flexible, of a satiny 
texture, the heart wood bright orange 
turning brown, the sapwood lighter. It 
was formerly used by Indians for bows; 


hence called by the French settlers 
bois -d’arc (bow-wood) It bears cut- 
ting back and has formidable thorns, 


and hence is very extensively used for 
The lumber from the wood 
has proven very valuable in the States 
in which the trees grow; but although 
the waste from these mills is consider- 
able and it was known that the 
contained dye principles similar to those 
contained in fustic, its utilization to 
make commercial dyestuffs was not at 
tempted until the present war and sit- 
uation gave the proper setting and op- 
portunity. The name selected for the 
extract from 


orange is hap 
pily botanical, aurantine 


hedges. 


wood 


the osage 
This product 
is now being manufactured and used in 
large quantities. A very interesting dis 
sertation on this new source of dyestuff 
is found in the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemisiry, Vol. 6, No. 
6, page 462, June 1914, a contribution 
by F. W. Kressman of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in co-operation with the Univer 
Wisconsin, the subject being 
Value as a Com 


sity of 
“Osage Orange—Its 
mercial Dyestuff.” 
RANGE OF SHADES ENLARGED 

The range of shades obtainable from 
natural dyestuffs has been considerably 
enlarged since the paper of last year 
This has come about through the devel- 
opment of the chemical then described 
as chrome (his chemical 
which was originally invented to use 
with chrome to mordant cotton in cir 
culating machines has been worked over 
into a new, more practicable form. The 
resulting product has been placed on the 
market as Chrome Salt D, and has given 
on cotton new reaches in the natural 
dyestuff compass of colorings 

The principal natural dyestuffs which 
have been used to produce the new 
range of colorings with chrome salt D, 
and hematine; fustic, 
quercitron, aurantine; hypernic, 
and cutch and gambier. The first two, 
logwood and hematine, give blue; fustic, 
quercitron and aurantine yellow; hyper 
nic, a corinth or wine; and cutch and 
brown. By combining these 
various dyestuffs other black, 
brown, orange, green, olive, khaki and 
have been 


assistant 


are logwood 
and 


gambier, 
shades, 
various fashion shades 
secured 

Nor is 
theory of the 
further developments. 
found that the character of the 
dant and its effect on natural dyestuffs 
by the use of other 
chemicals ; that dyeings on the 
chrome mordant can be diversified by 
after treatments or further develop- 
ments with other chemicals 


this all; the study of the 
processes has led to 
It has been 
mor- 
can be changed 
also 


The effect of the chemicals on the 
mordant is best illustrated by tin 
crystals If cotton mordanted with 


chrome salt D is dyed with hematine, 
the result is a blue. If the chrome salt 
D mordant is worked in a bath of tin 
crystals and then dyed with hematine 
the result is heliotrope to a bluish violet, 
depending on the quantity of tin crystals 
and the quantity of hematine employed. 


* The Revival of the Use of Natural Dye- 
stuffs, published in Textile Manufacturers 


Journal, May 1, 1915, page 57 


With fustic bark or aurantine, a 
straight chrome salt D mordant gives a 
medium yellow, but with the chrome 
salt tin crystals mordant the result is 
a very rich bright yellow, fully equal in 
richness and beauty of shade to such a 
bright handsome artificial 
chrysophenine. 

Bluestone is an illustration of a chem- 
ical that can be used with advantage to 
enrich and develop the shades obtained 
from natural dyestuffs and chrome salt 
DD. If the hematine blue or a green ob- 
tained from hematine and any of the 
yellows is worked in a bath of blue- 
stone, the will be considerably 


yellow as 


shades 
irightened. 

lin crystals can also be used in after 
treatments with 


noteworthy beneficial 





EDWARD 5S, 


CHAPIN 
results Hypernic dyeings on chrome 
lifted from a rather 
dull corinth to a rich wine, and varying 
mixtures of hypernic and the yellows 
from varying tones of brown to fairly 
bright orange and bright bordeaux. _ 

The use of tin crystals in after treat 
ments 


mordants can be 


shows up most interestingly in 


the production from cutch and the yel 


and 


lows hypernic of a very pleasing 
tans With the old 
dull results alone 
were produced from these dyestuffs, not 
to be l with the 


classed for a 
pretty and bright tans that came into 


range of bright 


methods of dyeings, 
moment 
vogue with the use of artificial colors; 
but with the development of the chrome 
salt process in the year, the bril 
liancy and richness of practically all the 
standard tans of commerce can be read 
ily reproduced with natural dyestuffs 
Che chrome mordant of dye 
ings can be further diversified by the 
use of the dyebath in conjunction with 


past 


range 


the natural dyestuffs of certain of the 
artificial colors 


which is now being successfully manu- 


hus, methylene blue, 


factured in this country, can be added 
to the hematine dyebath, 
and a very rich blue results; 
bath containing hematine and any of the 
yellows, and a bright green follows 
Further, other artificial colors, as cer 
tain chrome mordant dyestuffs or 
chrome direct dyeing cotton 
colors, which are either still to be found 
mills or which 


logwe od or 
or to a dye 


resisting 


in the reserves of 
could be 
proper 
conjunction 


many 


this country with 


be used in 


made in 
protection, can also 


with natural dyestuffs by 
this new process to enlarge the range of 
colorings 
FORMULAE FOR DYEING 

The following formulae represent the 
method of application of the 
and will be given for yarn 
dyeing, although they are equally ap 
plicable for piece and for stock 


general 


processes, 
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Dark blue on yarn—100 pounds yarn 
Mordant the yarn with 
chrome salt D Enter at the boil and boil 











one hour. Rinse 
Dye with 15 per cent. logwood extract t 
hematine paste Enter at the boil and 
boil one half hour. Add 20 per nt ym- 
mon salt, and continue the boil one alt 
hour Rinse 
Black on yarn—100 pounds yarn 
Mordant the yarn with 15 per 
chrome salt D Enter at the boil and bol 
one hour Rinse 
Dye with 25 per cent yewood extract o 
hematine paste and 10 per ent fust eXx- 
tract Enter at the boil and boil or 
hour Add 20 per cent. common salt ind 
continue the boil one half hour Ri 
Bright yellow on yarn—100 pounds yar 
Mordant the yarn with 10 per 
chrome salt D Enter at the boil and boil 
one hour Rinse 
Enter into a cold bath containing 
cent, tin crystals and just nough muriat 
acid to keep the bath from turbidity, a 
per cent. commercial : W < 
twenty minutes The yellow r 
mordant changes to color or ray 
Rinse well 
Dye with 12 per cent f fustic extra 
mark extract, or aurant past y the 





usual p 


Lhe use of hypernic as a base tor reds 


and allied colorings, ind as a read 


ment im combination shades, leaves 


much to be desired The fast red of the 


| 
natural dyestuffs series was madder; 


Was never intended that hypernic, 

extract from the soluble red woods, 
should be used for reds. Hypernic ex 
tract 1s not tinctorially strong, nor are 
the straight results from hypernic bright 


or fast. It has been considerable of a 
problem to secure on cotton trom 
hypernic satisfactory reds or colors con- 
a red element—in fact, it should 
that 


the present 


taining 
be said these results are really at 
trial The 
the best 


time only on 


following tormulae represent 
methods to date of dyeing hypernic to 
obtain corinth, cardinal, bordeaux, et 


Corinth on yarn—100 pounds yar 


lhe process is the same as recom- 
mended for dark blue, except that in 
the dyeing is used 25 per cent. of 
hypernic extract. The result is of 
moderate fastness to soaping. By after 
treating with 1 per cent. of chromic salt 
1D), ten minutes at a boil, a darker shade 


of corinth is secured; and the result ts 


much improved in fastness t raping, 
and could doubtless be used for ging- 
hams or tabrics* requiring results oft 


extra tastness to soaping 

results trom 
also be use d, 
and following are two typical fomulac 


lo secure brighter 


hypernic, tin crystals must 


Cardinal on cotton 100 ounds yartr 

Mordant is usual with 15 per ent 
chrome salt D, and dye ith » per « t 
hypernic extract and 10 per cent. fustic ex- 
tract or aurantine paste After treat in a 
fresh bath with 1 per cent tin crystals, 
fifteen minutes at a boil. This will brighten 
the shade. Then add to the same bath 
per cent. chrome salt D, and continue boil- 
ing fifteen minutes This will mak the 


result faster 


Pink on yarn—100 pounds yarn 
I 


The process is the same as recommended 
for cardinal except that the percentages 
of dyestuffs and chemicals are greatly de- 
creased Mordant with 5 per cent. chrome 


salt D; dye with 4 per cent. hyperni« 


tract and 1 per cent fustic extract yr 
aurantine paste; brighten with l 
cent. tin erystals, and fasten with s pe 
cent. chrome salt D 

CUTCH A TOWER OF REFU( 

Cutch has proven a veritable towet 
of refuge, giving readily results of 
superlative fastness, a refreshing cot 
trast to the difficulties experier vitl 
hyperni The following formulae are 
typical of tans that can be colored 
hosiery with cutch and the variou 
yellows by the new proces rhe 
tans compare favorably with tl 1 
from the fastest sulphur color 

Red tan on yarn 100 pound ir? 

Mordant and dye in the usua mani 
Mordant with 10 per cent. chrome alt D 
and dye with 60 per cent cutch extra 
and 15 per cent. fustic extract or aurant 
paste At the end of the dyeing operat 
add 1 per cent. tin crystals to the dyebatl 
to brighten the shade, and boll fifteen r 
utes further Db lop in a fresh ith witt 
3 per cent bichrome fift n minut it 
boil 

Orange tan on yar 1900 pounds 

Mordant with 10 ner nt } 
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D, «s usual. Dye with 50 per cent. fustic 
ext: act or aurantine paste, and 20 per cent. 
hypernic extract. At the end of one half 
he boil, add 20 per cent. salt. Boil fif- 
tee minutes, and add 1 per cent. tin crys- 
ta Boil fifteen minutes. Rinse. 


right blue on yarn—100 pounds yarn. 
Mordant with 4 per cent. chrome salt D. 
Dye with 8 per cent. logwood extract and 
ly r cent. methylene blue 2B. 
bight green on yarn—100 pounds yarn. 
Mordant with 6 per cent. chrome salt D. 
Dye with 6 per cent. aurantine extract, 1 


pe cent. logwood extract, 0.6 per cent. 
methylene blue 2B. 
MODERN DYEING MACHINES 


xt comes the question of adapting 
he dyewoods to the machinery in use in 
the mills. The great fear was enter- 
tained and with some justification, that 
production in the mills would be cut 
down very materially by the use of slow 
tedious methods of dyeing with nat- 
ural dyestuffs; or even worse, that it 
would be absolutely impossible to 
secure any results at all in these ma- 
Developments of the past year 
have gone far toward offsetting this 
conception. Dyewoods have been col- 
yred in rapid production machines satis- 
factorily; in some instances the produc- 
tion quantity with artificial colors has 
been exceeded. Further, processes have 
been worked out by which the dyewoods 
have been colored in machines, as for 
instances the circulating machine and 
the padder, in which prior to the war 
there were no satisfactory methods of 
coloring with natural dyestuffs. 

Before giving a general method for 
dyeing in circulating machines it will be 
advisable to add a little theory to the 
discussion. In dyeing yarn, the skeins 
can be entered at a boil, unless the ap- 
paratus employed is a pressure dyeing 
or circulating apparatus, when the theo- 
retical considerations now to be ad- 
vanced apply. The mordanting of cot- 
ton with chrome can only be secured 
by the use of a chromium compound in 
a peculiar state of equilibrium, or per- 
haps, I should say, arrested unequelib- 
rium. The balanced big boulder on the 
hillside needs but a push to send it 
crashing down the hill; so the chrome 
salt D is in such a potential condition of 
unrest that it needs but the cotton and 
the boiling temperature to break it up 
and to cause fixation. At room temper- 
ature it is absolutely soluble and _ per- 
fectly stable. The breakdown does not 
take place except at elevated tempera- 
tures, and not rapidly until the boil is 
reached. With circulating machines it 
is accordingly necessary to feed the 
hrome salt at a temperature much be- 
ow the boil, and to raise the tempera- 
ure slowly to the boil. By this means 
a slow even mordanting is secured on 
he fiber, and there is no precipitation 
t the bottom of the machine 


‘HROME SALT IN CIRCULATING 
MACHINES 

ck the machine carefully Boil out 
t cotton well for twenty minutes Cool 
i? degrees Fahrenheit. Add the chrome 
D to about one half a barrel of cold 
ter Add to the machine in ten minutes. 
Raise to a boil slowly and boil three quar- 

of an hour. Rinse carefully. 

is essential to rinse very thoroughly 

rinse waters are perfectly clear. 

‘repare a solution of the dyewoods in a 

barrel Use plenty of water, and boil 
sure of complete solution. The 
ition of the dyewood is the critical part 
the dyeing, and it is essential that the 
wood be in thorough solution. Begin 
ling the dye liquor at about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit The steam can be kept on 
\ e the dye liquor is being fed Feed in 
to fifteen minutes Bring to a boil, 
boil one half hour. Add 20 per cent 
mon salt in ten minutes, and boil a 
her one half hour. Rinse, 


will ordinarily complete the 
For special effects as described 
he various formulae for coloring 
it 1s sometimes necessary to treat 
chrome mordanted cotton’ with 

er metallic mordants, as tin crystals, 
Copperas or the like; and then again it 
is desirable further to develop. or 
ther fasten after dyeing with other 
tments, using variously chrome, 
stone, tin crystals, or chrome salt. 


chines. 


make 


his 
cess, 


+ 
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Wherever additional treatments are 
recommended it is essential to rinse 
very thoroughly after each operation, 
otherwise the cleanest and fastest re- 
sults will not be secured. 

The dyed cotton inclines to feel harsh. 
Accordingly it is advisable after the 
completion of the dyeing operation to 
soften. About 1 per cent. of any good 
softener, circulated for twenty minutes 
at 120°, will give a soft feel to the 
stock, and insure satisfactory spinning 

RAPID WARP DYEING APPARATUS 

Another form of apparatus found now 
in all cotton mills is the rapid warp ap- 
paratus specially devised for coloring 
warps with sulphur colors. In _ the 
paper of last year, formulae were given 
for coloring blacks on warps in such 
apparatus; and practical results were 
exhibited. The two methods given were 
the bluestone soda ash copperas method 
and the sumac bottom method. Both of 
these have been used largely in the past 
year. 

The use of chrome salt as a mordant 
on cotton in these rapid machines, has 
led and is leading to new and notable 
results. The action of chrome salt D 
in mordanting the cotton fiber is well- 
nigh instantaneous, so that if a warp is 
passed through a chrome salt D solution, 
even at a very rapid rate, it takes up 
enough mordant to act as a bottom for 
any of the natural or chrome mordant 
dyestuffs. The range of dyeings shown 
in the can then be colored on 
warps. 

The shade on warps most desired 
from natural dyestuffs during the past 
year, next to black, has been blue. With 
the scarcity of indigo, only partially 
relieved by the Chinese importations and 
the increased importations of natural 
indigo, it was necessary to look to log- 
wood for blues for denims, tickings and 
the like. For a long time the trade held 
out against the logwood blue on denims, 
but finally this was accepted. 

The following method of dyeing a 
blue on warps for tickings with hematine 
was carried out in a three-box washer. 
I believe it is the only method now 
known that gives a logwood blue on 
warps which does not stain the white in 
the making of the ticking. 

BLUE ON TICKING 

Each box of the washer contained 300 
gallons = 2,500 pounds of water. The 
baths were started at a certain percent- 
age strength of solution reckoned on the 
weight of the water in the boxes; during 
the passage of the warps through the 
baths enough of the materials was fed 


cases 


been successfully applied in coloring 
warps for denims. Repeated practical 
trials have shown that the process can 
be applied in a four-box washer to 
equal, if not to exceed, the production of 
indigo warp or sulphur blue warp dye- 
ing. Twelve warps of 5,400 yards each 
can be dyed in six hours. 

This method of coloring warps for 
denims has the further interest that 
under ordinary times it would be of 
exceedingly low cost. The denim is not 
nearly so bright as an indigo denim 
and would accordingly suffer by com- 
parison over the counter, but the cost of 
dyeing would be approximately one-half 
to one-third the cost of indigo dyeing. 
It is possible that by the use of a little 
methylene blue this deficiency in brilli- 
ancy can be overcome 

The chrome hematine dyeing process 
is a true dyeing process. The color is 
not deposited on the warps, as is the 
with indigo. Accordingly, the 
denims resist household scrubbing. This 
has demonstrated by practical 
trials. Overalls from a chrome 
hematine denim worn by the 
machinists of a well-known denim mill, 
and were examined after four house- 
hold washings. The agent of the mill 
pronounced the result better than with 
indigo denims. This mill makes a high 
grade indigo denim. The chrome 
hematine denim is not so fast to soda 
ash as the indigo denim, and accordingly 
does not stand laundry washing as well 
as the indigo denim. 

The chrome hematine dyeing process, 
unlike many of the older methods of 
dyeing logwood for blues, is not de- 
pendent on contingent conditions of 
oxidation. The color formation is a 
definite sharp reaction. The same color 
is always produced, and there is no 
variation in the shade of the warp. It 
required considerable study to prevent 
the warps from ending, but the only 
difference then was a difference in depth 
of shade; the tones were always identi- 
cal. 


case 


been 
made 
were 


THE PADDING MACHINE 

The padder is a favorite dyeing ma- 
chine in the cotton mills. Until recently 
no satisfactory method was known of 
coloring with natural dyestuffs by the 
padder; and it was a great triumph that 
certain of the artificial colors could be 
successfully colored on this machine. 
The quickness of the reaction of chrome 
salt ID with cotton and natural 
stuffs led to the thought that here at 
last was a process which was especially 
suitable for the application in the pad 


dve 


in, to replace what was taken out of der of natural dyestuffs. This idea has 
the solutions. now gone beyond the laboratory stage. 
One set eight warps, 7,500 yards each (2,700 pounds) 
Strength 

of Starting Bath Feed on Goods Wash 

Per cent Pounds Per cent Pounds Method 

Chrome salt D (boiling) 2 f > 5 135 Cold 
Copperas (cold) 6 1.3 36 Cold 
Hematine, first run (boiling) 1.2 $ 108 Omit 
Hematine, second run (boiling) Of 1 108 Omit 
Bluestone (150° F.)..cccccese 0.6 1 27 Cold 


One passage through the chrome salt 
D bath and through the 
copperas bath performed the mordant- 
ing. with 
spray set to 


one passage 
After each, a running 
Nips 
squeeze well and uniformly. Two runs 
were given in the hematine bath; 
wash between the hematine bath and the 
bluestone bath. After passing through 
the bluestone bath, the warps were given 


rins¢ 


Was given. were 


no 


a running wash with spray. 

With two washers, economies may be 
effected by maintaining standing baths. 
Logwood extract will not do for this 
process; it is essential to have hematine 
of good oxidation. Interesting theo- 
retical problems developed in the prac- 
tical application of the chrome salt D 
to the dyeing of warps, but this cannot 
be at present discussed. 


This method of dyeing warps has 


Practical trials in a large way have given 


very satisfactory results 
Other instances given with 
detailed formulae of the adaptation of 


this process to other dyeing apparatus: 


could be 


but enough practical illustrations have 


now been described to show the founda 
tion principles, which may be applied 
hy the various mills to the working out 


ywn particular problems. 
FASTNESS AND REQUIREMENTS 
Not a little of the reconstruction now 
needed is a reconstruction in the mental 
attitude of the buyers of colors and 
toward the term natural dye- 
stuffs, and toward the question of what 
are, or are not, reasonable standards of 
fastness and requirements. 
For certain purposes only one sort of 
fastness is required. A color may be 
notably unfast toward many agencies, 


of their 


goods 


(2091) 19 


fast- 
Thus, a hematine blue dyeing is 
of exceptional fastness to soaping, yet 


and yet possess this one sort of 
ness. 


of only moderate fastness to light. This 
blue could be used for many fabrics 
where soap fastness is the principal 


requisite, and where light fastness is 
not considered. Again a logwood black 
can be dyed of very excellent fastness 
to light, but will not stand vitriol cross 
dyeing. Such a black could not be in 
terwoven with which is to be 
cross-dyed with vitriol, but could be 
used in fabrics in the making of which 
there is no mineral acid cross dyeing, 
but which have as their pivotal test light 


tastness. 


wool 


Natural colors can be dyed much 
faster than is commonly believed. The 
word artificial has been a fetish to con 
jure with, and it is only recently that 
\merican products and natural colors 
have had a fair hearing For many 
years the word “ American” or “nat 
ural” was sufficient to conden 
product or process in the thought of all 
too many mill and commission house 
men They listened to claims of new 
processes, of improved fastness, and ot 


special merits, with openly amused 
credulity or ill-concealed contempt. In 
the past year many of these men have 
admitted that from natural 
can be secured results of a fastness or 
value they never before thought p 
ble 

\nother point which is 
and will help in the reconstruction is 
the question of right trade standards 
and tests. It is well within the knowl 
edge of many in this audience when an 
acid test with concentrated oil of vitriol 
or concentrated muriatic acid was used 
as a means of discrediting 
blacks. As a matter of fact this test 
has nothing to do whatever with the 
wearing qualities of a fabric; for or 


dyestuffs 
SSI 


1 
reasonapvle 


logwood 


dinary atmosphere is somewhat differ 


ent from oil of vitriol. It must be ev: 
dent that the action of perspiration 1s 
not the same as that of concentrated 


muriatic acid. Nevertheless, we find to 
day in the United States government 
specifications for khaki a concentrated 
muriatic acid test. — 

The khaki dyed with direct colors 
stands the muriatic test, but is entirely 
destroyed by house washing or launder- 
ing Che khaki dyed with 


colors resists repeated launderings and 


natural 


household washings perfectly, but 1s de- 
stroyed by the muriatic acid test. The 


direct dyed khaki will not stand ex 
posure to light and weather, while the 
khaki dyed with natural colors may be 
worn winter and summer in sunshine or 
rain with impunity \s a matter of 
fact, the khaki from natural dyestuffs 
withstands steeping in concentrated la 
tic and citric acids very well, and it 
would seem as if this was a Satisfactory 
acid fastness. Unfortunately the khaki 
from natural dyestuffs, judged from the 
best results to date, resists chlorine only 
moderately Where laundries use 
chloride of lime this is a defect; which 
defect, however, is shared by results 
from practically all dyestuffs except the 
vat colors 

For certain purposes outlined in this 
paper and in the paper of last year, the 
use of natural dyestuffs may prove tem 
porary The mills should and would 
return, if a full supply of artificial 
colors again becomes available, to the 
use of artificial colors for many pur 
poses, particularly where the artificial 


colors can be dyed more simply or give 
special effects. 

The reconstructions of the 
prove conclusively that the natural 
stuffs can and should be used for many 
purposes, hitherto not dreamed of, with 
to the industry. 


past year 


dye 


pront 
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| ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY - ONE THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY - FIFTH YEAR 











UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. EK. CONANT & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


of LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 7S SSS SSS 


Means : — that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand from the sale 
of a manufacturing property. 





Means: that the full benefit of one hundred years of experience is at hand gained 
from the disposal of at least five hundred manufacturing properties in 


twenty-one different states of the Union. 


Means: — that no ‘‘hit or miss’’ methods will be adopted, that no undue chances 
will be taken, and that experience is not being gained at the price of the 
property in question. 


Means: — that the serving as auctioneers at the hour of sale is purely incidental to i 


the work —that this particular feature of the work is done properly, 
however, is of the utmost importance. 


That the business of the systematic preparation of properties for absolute auction 





sale and the thorough and effective publicity of such sales has become of as much 
importance in the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the 


clearing house system to the national banks. 


Entire Transaction — From Start to Finish — Taken in Charge 


NI 
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Indigo Phase of Dyestuff Situation 
By Leonard W. Cronkhite, Boston, Mass. 


Sees solution of the threatened dye 
famine at the war’s opening pre- 
sented four 


f supplies 
special 


aspects, (1) maintenance 
from old sources through 
international arrangement; (2) 
icquisition of stocks lodged in other 
world; (3) resort to the 
se of certain vegetable dyes; (4) dom- 
stic manufacture. My limited experi 
nce has been concerned with the second 


arts of the 


nd third aspects, viz., the shifting of 
orld stocks, especially of the largely 
sed color synthetic indigo, and facili 
tating the import and use of vegetable 


natural indigo. 


SYNTHETIC INDIGO FROM CHINA 


Shifting the world stock of synthetic 
digo was an operation dependent upon 
e fact that the Orient, being a large 
ser, had considerable stocks of indigo. 
he world about eighty million 
synthetic indigo (basis of 


usual 20 per cent. indigo paste), 95 


uses 


uunds of 


er cent. of which comes from Germany 
'f this production, nearly 70 per cent. 
goes to the Orient, 50 per cent. of the 
total to China China had the 
largest actual stock, and because of the 
class of work for which she 
there were reasons to be- 
might sell, rather than 
to nations whose grade 


alone. 


eaper 
ses indigo 
ieve that she 
use, her indigo 
1f work would enable them to pay a 
sufficiently high price. 

\cting on a cable clue along these 
lines—the result of many cables—it was 


iossible early in 1915 to offer in this 
country synthetic indigo for import 
from China. Against a normal price 


under 15 cents for paste containing 20 
er cent indigotine, China had to be paid 
so dearly that the landed American price 
ranged from 90 cents to $1.30 per pound, 
is the operation proceeded through the 
vear. After the quiet sale of a quarter 
nillion pounds, offerings became general, 
ind continued through 1915 at advancing 
rices, 
Some imports were made by dealers 
on a speculative basis; some consumers, 
therefore, paying for spot delivery from 
20 cents to 30 cents per pound more than 
if they had bought for import. As stocks 
in the Orient dwindled, a few late lots 
vere bought for import at nearly $1.50 
Of late, China has asked $2 
per pound for her small remaining hold- 


per pound. 


ings, and recent speculative spot prices 
here have ranged from $1.65 up to this 
figure. The difference 
highest figures and $1.10 per 
pound for synthetic measures 
he inertia of movement toward natural 
indigo on the part of those unaccus 
tomed to its use. for the cost of natural 
unit of indigotine has all 
ilong been approximately equal to a cost 
for synthetic indigo of not over $1.10 
for 20 per cent. 


between these 
about 
indigo, 


ndigo per 


of indigotine, or about 


9'3 cents per unit. 

It is difficult estimate exactly what 
stock of synthetic indigo China _ had, 
since in addition to stocks lodged in 


Shanghai, 
were found with 
gradually were in 
luced to give up. From the best infor 
nation obtainable, there was available 
tter the opening of the war, at a price, 
ipproximately. 50,000 small casks (of 
13314 pounds each, as compared with 
400-pound casks used for the American 


strong hands, principally in 
ative holders inland 


stocks which they 


about six and a half million 
Of this amount, Japan is con- 
idered to have taken about 6,000 casks 
i little of which was sent to the United 
ates before custom entry into Japan), 
ngland 10,000 casks, and the United 
States 25,000 to 30,000 casks (or between 
four pounds to this 
This last figure is based on 


rade), or 


unds 





hree or million 


suntry 


personal knowledge respecting over 
12,000 casks (about 1,600,000 pounds), 
and respecting the balance on the state 
ments and reports of other importers 

These imports, together with some im- 
ports of natural indigo, gave the United 
States very nearly its usual year’s supply 
of indigo in 1915, 

As some have found, the operatior 
risk. Bankers 
not enthusiastic at advancing on a com 


was not without 


wert 
modity involving many times its normal 
form 
Some consumers received 


value, and of a susceptible of 
adulteration 
choice Chinese mud dyed blue, at $1 a 
pound. In some instances, 
teration with calcium carbonate was 
found. In a few product 
cqnsisted, apparently, of scrapings from 
indigo vats. 


slight adul 
cases, the 


where seals 
were intact, there was evidence that na 
tive patience had drilled small holes and 
extracted indigo, replacing with adultet 
ants. 


In some Cases, 


These exceptional cases concerned 
only a which 
good houses had been imposed on by 
natives. In the main shipments have 
been standard and to the credit of the 
Chinese and i 


few portions of lots in 


Japanese exporters in 
volved 

In nearly all cases, weights were enor- 
mously short by reason of drying out of 
moisture, but the indigo paste was cor 
respondingly concentrated above 20 per 
cent 
a natural 
containing hardly over 2 pet 
cent. indigotine, was not 
import. 

It is retrospect, in a 
situation where profits taken have often 
been entirely out of proportion to the 
total economic warrants of the service 
performed by the seller, that the profits 
realized from this. synthetic indigo 
movement were so fair as to receive 


So-called ‘ Chinese indigo,” 
extract 


found safe to 


a satisfactory 


the approval of buyers themselves 


NATURAL INDIGO MOVEMENTS 
Shortly after the war opened, fearing 
stoppage of supplies of synthetic indigo 
from Germany, those American buyers, 
accustomed to the use of natural indigo 
bought fairly heavily from England as 
soon as the embargo early placed on 
indigo by Great Britain was partially 
lifted through the issuance of 
permits to ship dealing with each par 
ticular sale. Later, feeling that after 
all, German sources would be kept open, 
this country sold its purchases of natural 
indigo back to England at a profit, al 
most on their landing here. On the final 
stoppage, however, of supplies 
Germany during 1915, this indigo was 
gradually bought back for the United 
States at slightly higher prices, the re 


special 


from 


purchase proceeding too slowly because 
of the temporary easing of the situation 
due to the flow of synthetic indigo from 
China during 1915 
SUPPLY OF NATURAL INDIGO 

With the practical exhaustion of syn 
thetic supplies for sale by early 1916, at 
anything like 5 and 6 cents per unit of 
indigotine, users all over the world are 
The planted 
supply, before the introduction of syn 
thetic, once 


looking to natural indigo 
enormous, had gone down 
to less than about one-eighth the world’s 
consumption of synthetic compared on 
the basis of 20 per cent. indigotine ; and 
even with the impetus given by the war 
to increased pfanting in 1915, the supply 
has been little increased by reason of 
flood damage the past season 

There is in sight, or just recently has 
natural indigo to an amount 
equivalent to only about twelve million 
pounds of 20 per cent. synthetic, against 
a normal consumption of synthetic of 


been, 


eighty million pounds, plus perhaps ten 


million equivalent of natural 
against this fact of a 
small visible supply is to be considered, 
yf course, that at the price, the world’s 


decreased, the 


pounds 


indigo. Over 


greatly 
Orient, which normally uses 70 per cent 
of the total 
calling for 
indigo 


consumption is 


synthetic producion, now 
only limied quantities of 

The European and American demand 
recently has absorbed practically all the 
Kurpah available, and a 


part of the Bengal and Oudes (all India 


indigo lara 


indigos), whereas the rather negligible 


South American output also is nearl, 
sold, the small and rather low erade 
Mexican output being scarcely a factor 


KINDS AND VALUES 


India is of course the main 


source 


and quality, 


both quantity 


in point of 





/ 
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though in point of quality Javas are of 
great excellence. Of India indigo, Bet 
gals are of first importance, being of 


highest indigotine content, and in other 
respects so desirable that they have al 
ways commanded a premium even for 
grades no higher in indigotine content 
than say Kurpah indigo. Bengals will 
run from 50 per cent to 75 per cent., and 
even higher in indigotine. In this year’s 
markets they have commanded from 5! 

unit of indigotine, the 


concentrations commanding a 


to 7 
higher 
more than proportionately higher price 

Nearly all the Bengal marks from the 
better factories were taken over by the 
sritish government for distribution un 
der its supervision, and all other indigo 
sales from India or England have been 
only under condition of special 
The 


sritish govern 


cents per 


made 
government permits being granted 
system has enabled the 
ment to keep a rein on the situation, to 
be tightened at any desired moment. 
While 


war, permits 
there is 


since the embargo early in th 


have been fairly freely 


indication that 
and pos 


granted, some 


until the condition of the next 


sibly increased natural indigo 


known, the 


become 


crop 1S 


embargo may soon agait 


operative 


In point of value for the money, for 


average purposes, good Kurpah indigo 
has been the best natural indigo under 
war conditions. It has been obtainable 
at about 5 cents per unit of indigotine, 
from 40 to (and 
per cent.) indigotin« 


VARIATIONS AND TESTS 


u 
running 55 per cent. 


occasionally 60 


Unlike synthetic indigo, which is made 
to a specific percentage of indigotine 
(usually 20 per cent natural indigo is 
a very broad term in respect of quality 
and character 

In addition to wide variations in indi 
gotine content, natural indigo furnishes 
marked varieties of shade, great differ- 
hardness and 


ences in foreign matter 
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n ot 


resent, and in difficulty of extractior 
the theoretical strength. For this reason 
it has naturally been the custom to buy 
but during the 


rapid movements of this war market, 


on sample and test only; 
indigo lots have moved too rapidly to 
allow of this procedure. Therefore, un 


precedently this 


country is buying on 
cabled description and general specifi 
cation only It is a tribute to Britis! 


methods of business that shipments se 





cured in this way from houses whos 
experience el titles them to do the bus 
Hess have een ot i hig I and 
1 1e \ Was paid I< “ 1d 
ods 
testing I il i li ;3E 5 

ct to several corrections sometin 
verlooke In general ( esul 
t 1 differs vin les a likel 
adisagres the co rie ies ] 
ng inj d when in fac 
full valu 

lo beg \\ 1 ‘ che 
(especially Kury ten fal s| 
unifor es within 10 p ( 
In eXtre e Cas festing s al lum 

s Is constantl low 1 usleading 
to al least 5 per cent i rage k | 
should be C4 or arriving at a 
valuation test Further miess an exact 
standard procedure 1s determined ot 
difference in results from two lal \ 
tories will b iccentuated Two 
laboratories have recently been know 
to be 6 per cent ipart testing the 
indigotine content ot two halves 
same lump. Out of this condition ha 
come il avreed Enelhsl testi ro 
cedure, and the authoritative dictum 
SUC h English tests as the Pe rki Ss test 
is generally regarded as fair and final 
regardless of the apparent findings ot 
a home laboratory While it is poor 
business to attempt exact guarantee ot 
the percentage of valuable constituent 


in a natural product, the general average 


should and can accord with the general 


sale representation, if houses will 


careful of their foreign sources 


\s natural indigo contains from 5 pet 
cent. to 15 per cent. of moisture, and un 
der various cond#ttions may lose, or gain 


moisture, comparative tests at different 


times or places should be made anly 


with reference to a motsture-free or 


dry basis. Otherwise, as is frequently 


the case in disputes, wide differenc: 
in percentages of indigotine will appear 


to be shown. In indigo from reliabl 


sources received in good conditior 


either short or long weights are pos 
sible because of either loss or gain of 
moisture Within reasonable limit 
buvers should recognize this explana 
tion 


The use of natural indigo is not quite 


so simple as that of synthetic It 


quires grinding, though in the absence 
of grinding equipment the work can be 
a small cost In some 


full theoretical indi 


done elsewhere at 
cases, to obtain the 
gotine content in practical use, requires 
a complete and thorough-going dyeing 


equipment, comprising parts made wit 


special reference to the nature of natural 
indigo; but in general, natural and svt 
thetic may b« regarded as intercl 
able. 

Even after the general adoption ot 
standard synthetic indigo, controvers 


continued as to the relative merits of 
natural and synthetic indigo for certair 


purposes, a controversy 1OW reviving in 


England. Natural indigo has continued 
to be used for certain purposes ; | 
there are dyers here using botl vl 


affirm that in practice a unit of indig 
tine from natural indigo proves slight] 
economical tinctorially than one 


more 


artificially produced. It is stated 


good contemporary English authorit 
that some English users have alread 
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The Hungerford Filter 


URING THE PAST WEEK it was a continual source 
of gratification for us to have so many prominent 
Textile Manufacturers of New England and elsewhere 

call at our Booth at Boston to tell us of the very satisfac- 
tory results accomplished by Hungerford Filters at their 
plants in eliminating their water troubles. Many of these 
manufacturers have solved water purification problems 
which were probably more complicated than your own. 
Our sole business is the purification of water. We can 
help you. 
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ERECTED 
IN 3 DAYS 


PERMANENT 
PORTABLE 
FIRE-PROOF 


Quickly erected (3 days at the outside) Kahn Steel Buildings offer the Special weather stops between the panel joints drawn tightly together by 
logical solution to permanent, one story construction. our split T bolt and wedge connection. Steel Sash for window openings and air 
For Office, Storehouses, in fact for any building in connection with a tight interlocking connections tor root plates. 


textile mill that requires speedy erection combined 
with permanency, fire-proofness and portability. 
) 
Made with interchangeable pressed steel panels, ahn teel ane 
windows, steel doors and steel tile root. Building 
in be made practically any size with desired arrange 
f window, doors and blank walls 





Kahn Steel Buildings are made of heavy gauge 


re — — ; 
open hearth stec lhe corners of all panels are electrically welded to provide 


No b 


olts, screws or rivets necessary in the con- 
The only tool required is a hammer. 


Kahn Steel Buildings are permanent, fire-proof, 


uil ings good looking and economical. 
It will pay you to investigate. 


exceptional strength SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
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determined to continue to use natural 
indigo even after the war, because of 
its rediscovered superiority for certain 
special purposes. This is not affirmed 
as of general application. Normally the 
United States uses about 10 per cent. ot 
the world’s production of synthetic in- 
digo, and a comparatively small portion 
f the output of natural indigo. With 
the relatively large importations of syn- 
thetic indigo lodged in China, and with 
the recent fairly liberal purchases of nat- 
ural indigo from the latest crop, there is 
no immediate indigo famine in this coun- 
try among large forehanded users, nor 
should be for a few months to come 
save among small consumers. But aside 
from what little natural indigo still re- 
mains unsold, there will be no more 
until the new crop available in early 
1917. 


NEW SOURCES 


New production of synthetic indigo 
has been rumored in this country, but 
at only a small rate of production not 
for some time, and at a price 
necessarily very high, not yet openly 
stated. The Japanese dye industry, sub- 
sidized by the government, is encounter- 
ing difficulties due to lack of trained dye 
chemists, and moreover the Government 


ready 
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has for a time forbade export of new 
colors. England is actually producing 
not only indigo to perhaps one-fourth 
her own needs, but other colors, yet 
none of these will be available until 
after the war because of the use of the 
necessary intermediate products for ex- 
plosives. It is apparently undoubted 
that England will be competitor in the 
world’s dye markets after peace is re- 
sumed. 

How far this country has got toward 
a solution of the complex problem of 
dye manufacture, and how far it is de- 
sirable to attempt this industry, others 
are more competent to judge 

It is likely that toward the temporary 
amelioration of our dye difficulties, a 
little more could have been accomplished 
by a more prompt and co-operative 
search of the world’s markets for avail- 
able stocks, and by an attempt to facili- 
tate exchanges of dyes between domestic 
consumers without the interposition of 
so many needless intermediaries, the in- 
troduction of so much salt adulteration, 
and the payment of such exorbitant in- 
termediate profits. The country needed 
a war to teach it the value of prompt, 
co-operative, protective action between 
government, industries, private sellers, 
and private consumers. 


Relation of New England Agriculture to Manufacturing 
By Kenyon L. Butterfield, L.L. D., Amherst, Mass. 


he New England manufacturing threat- 
ened, or is the talk about such a 
danger wholly unwarranted? 1 am a 
layman in this field, and I cannot 
answer the question. We perceive a 
large development of textile manufac- 
turing in the South and of general man- 


ufacturing in the Middle West. This 
may mean either serious competition 
with New England, or it may mean 


simply a natural expansion; but I sup- 
that, whatever it means, it has 
some influence upon manufacturing 
policies and prospects in New England. 
Such questions as keeping up the qual- 
ity of New England manufacturing, and 
particularly keeping up the supply and 
quality of labor, must be exceedingly 
important issues. These very questions 
have been raised, I understand, among 
manufacturers themselves. There is 
apparently some ground for asking the 
question, “Is New England manufac- 
turing threatened with serious competi- 
tion from other parts of the country?” 
The task assigned to me is to discuss 
the following aspect of this question: 
Does agriculture have any bearing on 
the matter? Is there any immediate or 
even remote relationship between New 
England agriculture and New England 
manufacturing? 
RELATION OF AGRICULTURE TO MANUFAC- 
TURING 

There is no doubt of the intimate 
economic relationship between agricul- 
ture and manufacturing. The United 
States census is, I believe, authority for 
the statement that 80 per cent. of the 
raw material for manufacturing comes 
from agriculture. Certainly textile 
manufactures have no other source of 
supply than the soil. It is obvious also 
that the rural population, as an outlet 
for the sale of manufactured products, 
is a factor of great importance. I sup- 
pose that, barring some of the finer 
types of goods, the purchasing power 
of the nearly fifty millions of people of 
America who live under rural condi- 
tions is at least as great as that of the 
fifty millions who live under urban con- 
ditions, particularly with respect to 
clothing. Even if this be not true, the 
existence of this enormous purchasing 
population must be of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It is also clear that the sup- 
ply of food for the workers in manufac- 
turing enterprises has a very large bear- 


pose 


ing upon the ultimate prosperity of the 
manufacturer. Again referring to the 
United States census for 1900, | think, 
the remark was made that the wonder- 
ful development of manufacturing in 
the United States had been due in large 
part to the abundant supply of cheap 
food for the working men. I suppose 
the American working man is better fed, 
with respect both to variety and to 
quality of food than is the working man 
in any other country. In general, then, 
the three factors of supply of raw ma- 
terial, outlet for sales of goods, and 
furnishing food for the workers, all 
constitute prime elements in a most in- 
timate relationship between agriculture 
and prosperous manufacturing. 

Our question, however, has to do 
merely with New England. Now New 
England furnishes very little raw mate- 
rial for manufacturing. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, but they must be 
minor ones, like wood. Forestry is 
rapidly becoming a form of agriculture, 
and this asset of New England will con- 
tinually grow. It is possible that New 
England may again produce consider- 


able wool; eventually perhaps hemp, 
flax, and even silk, but it cannot be ex- 
pected that New England will ever 


again contribute generously to the sup- 
ply of raw material for any sort of 
manufacture. Nor is it likely that the 
number of rural people in New Eng- 
land, when compared with the total 
rural population of the country, can be 
looked upon as a very significant factor 
The present value of agricultural 
products grown in New England is 
probably not less than $300,000,000 an- 
nually. It is within reason to prophesy 
that this value may be doubled and 
possibly trebled within a generation 
Does this fact have any bearing upon 
the future of New England manufac- 
turing? 
STATUS OF NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURE 
We cannot answer this question intel 
ligently without first considering, very 
briefly at least, some of the conditions 
that prevail in New England agriculture 
There has been a popular feeling that 
agriculture in New England has not 
only been on the decline for years, but 
that it is hopelessly outclassed by other 
sections of the country, partly because 
of the sterility of New England soil 
and partly because of the depletion of 


the rural population. I think that to- 
day business men in New England are 
recognizing that neither of these opin- 
justified by the facts. Until 
very recently indeed, however, the aver- 
age business man in New England as- 
sumed that from the industrial point of 
view New England agriculture 
small account. 

I believe it to be true that the land that 
is farmed is far better farmed than ever 
before; and not only so, but that some 
ot the most skilled 
United States, if 
be found in New 
in southern New 


ions 18 


Was oO! 


farming in the 
not in the world, may 
England, particularly 
England With the 
use of commercial fertilizers some of 
the New England cultivated 
not only more productive than ever be 
fore in their history of one hundred 
and fifty to nearly three hundred years, 
but they are more productive than any 
other lands in the United States, with 
possibly a few exceptions. The States 
having the highest value of agricultural 
product per acre of improved land are 
in New England. Much of the loss of 
population in the small towns has been 
due less to a decline in farming than 
to a loss of small manufactories. As a 


soils are 
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matter of fact, if we take New England 
as a unit and compare it with States hav- 
ing areas somewhat similar to that of all 
New England, we shall find that with 
respect to the number of farms, acres of 
improved land, value of agricultural 
property, value of annual agricultural 
production, average yield per acre, ave- 
rage yield per worker, or indeed by any 
other statistical test, New England as a 
unit, while it may not claim priority in 
comparison with such wonderful agri- 
cultural regions as Iowa or Illinois, is 
far above the average of the American 
states. Great areas of even rough land 
in New England can be brought into 
cultivation at a cost not excessive. I 
believe the present area of cultivated 
land can be doubled. As a matter of 
fact production is gaining surely, even 
if gradually. 

It is worth noting, also, that the 
social machinery for the improvement 
of agriculture is developing in New 
England perhaps more intensively than 
in any other part of the United States. 
In New England we have six agricul- 
tural colleges, six experiment stations, 
six boards of agriculture, 1,500 subor- 
diate granges with a membership of 
probably 125,000, thirty or forty county 
farm bureaus, an increasing number of 
county or local schools of agriculture, 
and numerous other State supported 
and voluntary agencies for agricultural 
progress and rural improvement. We 
have, too, a new enthusiasm for agri- 
culture on the part of the farmers them- 
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selves and on the part of business men 
as. well The establishment of the 
county farm bureaus has been made 
possible im almost every instance by th 
nterest of local business men. 

These facts are brought out to show 
that if there really is a close relationship 
between New England agriculture and 
New England manufacturing, we may 


work out this with = the 
knowledge that we are dealing with an 
agricultural industry that is no longer 


on the down grade, but that is distine- 


relationship 


tively progressive, and in which the out 
look is clearly optimistic 
There are two important consid 


tions that arise at this point: 

1. What place do these products have 
or what should they have, in the dieta 
ries of working men and their families, 
and 

2. Can they be grown to better ad 
vantage in New 
ot New England: 

| cannot answer 
tions 


England than 


either of these 


ques 


They can be answered only by 
thorough investigation 

Whether the products of New Eng 
land soil will affect New England man 
ufacturing, must depend in part upon 
the place which the particular food 
products which New England can best 
grow, have in the actual food consump- 
tion of New England workingmen 

But, secondly, the question whether 
even products can be grown in 
New England to better advantage than 
outside, remains to be considered. Ob 
viously such foods as fruit, vegetables, 
and poultry products, will in general, 
and in spite of modern refrigeration, 
tend to deteriorate if shipped consider 
erable distances. Clearly, also, 
shipments numerous 
charges for transportation, 
cooling, etc Home grown products 
ought to be better and cheaper than 
the imported; and here it may be said 
that costs of production in New Eng 
land, may, in the case of many products 
be somewhat reduced by such devices 
as geographical localization in growing, 
co-operation in use of labor and equip- 
ment, and co-operation also in the col- 
lection and sale- of the products them- 


' 
Selves 


these 


such 
added 
handling, 


cause 


THE MARKET OR DISTRIBUTING SIDI 
Another 
here. 


element, however, enters 
One of the prime factors in price 
and in the maintenance of quality in all 
of these products is the system ‘of dis 
tributing them from producer to con- 
sumer. It is almost a truism to say 
that the present method of distribution 
is not satisfactory. It does not 
supply when and where it is 
and it is costly. 
ducer 


give a 

wanted, 
It satisfies neither pro- 
nor consumer \t times there is 
an enormous waste of good products 
[ am not sure but that the small manu- 
facturing centers suffer more than the 
large cities from improper distribution 
of food products. In these smaller 
places the supply of fresh fruit, for ex- 
ample, is often grossly inadequate \ 
system of trolley freights, as in the 
Middle West; reduction in 
transportation charges for the “ short 
haul;” improvement in rural highways 
and the consequent increase in the use 
of the auto truck; the improvement of 
city terminal facilities, and the devel 
opment of public farmers’ markets, are 
all potential factors in a reduction in 
costs and an improvement in service, 
with respect to the distribution of New 
England-grown food products. There 
is also the question whether the work- 
ingman may not form consumers’ co- 
operative societies, 


railway 


RELATION OF THE WORKER TO THE SOIL 

There is another phase of this ques- 
tion that looms up as an issue. Is it 
not possible, entirely apart from what 


the New England farmers may produce 
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culties far better than | 


rinting by hand. 


ting continued to 
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the workingmen of New England, 
the workingman himself may do 
thing to increase the quantity and 
ity of his food supply? Partly 
use he may actually grow some of 
food, and partly because in this 
ss he, or at least members of his 
ly, may gain added health, vigor 
content? 
ere are 


three or four 
h it 1s conceivable that the artisan 
utilize the soil to his advantage and 
e advantage of his employer. We 
developed only one of these in 
country; but they have all been 
abroad. 
By the use of vacant lots in the 
either by individuals or by 
ies. This is a very common thing 
on the continent and in England. 
tilizes a great deal of vacant land 
h is otherwise unsightly, as well as 
ss. There is not a city in this 
even Boston itself, but what has 
iderable areas that are unproduc- 
because they are awaiting use for 
lings. They are too valuable to 
an investment for the purpose of 
ing things to eat, but they may 
a transient use that would be very 
ul to hundreds of families. 
Wherever a manufacturing indus- 
s located in suburbs or in a village, 
is more or less opportunity and 
uragement for workingmen to live 
uuses with gardens attached. You 
have had experience in trying to 
urage this sort of thing know the 
do, but I 


Ways in 


a feeling that we have not yet 
| the resources in this field. Short- 
hours of labor for the worker 


to mean more time and strength 
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available to be devoted to garden work. 

3. I have already referred to the 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs from 
the educational point of view; I believe 
they have great possibilities from the 
economic point of view. Last year, a 
Brockton school boy, on one-twentieth 
of an acre, grew products that sold for 
$95, received $12 in prizes for exhibits, 
and canned surplus products valued at 
$28. This total income of $125 was se 
cured by an outlay of $15, leaving a net 
return of $110 from one-twentieth of an 
acre, for the lad’s labor 

4. The development of garden cities 
This dream of the social reformer may 
not seem to the practical business man 
to have a very sound basis, but I wonder 
if the time is not soon coming when we 
are all to be persuaded that the perma 
nence of a great industry will depend in 
part upon the quality and status of the 
workingman. Indeed, may we _ not 
find that one of the great assets of 
permanent industry lies in the type ar’! 
quality of the home life of the workers? 
I can see how such things may be dis- 
regarded temporarily, but I cannot be- 
lieve that they may be permanently dis- 


regarded with safety, even from the 
standpoint of industry itself, to say 
nothing of society as a whole. At any 


rate, I believe that the experiment or 
demonstration, which the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission hopes to carry 
out with legislative assent 
recent amendment to the 


and under a 
Massachusetts 


constitution, will be watched with the 
greatest interest, because it is the first 
attempt in America on the part of any 


State to work out the problem of a 


more satisfactory direct relationship of 


the worker to the soil. 


Calico Printing; Its Origin and Development 
By Robert Reoch, Phenix, R. I. 


this calico 


rinting ; its origin and development, 


presenting 


paper on 


deeply conscious of the compre 
e character of the subject, and 
n a brief address little more can 
complished than a passing notice 
more prominent developments of 
mportant industry. I will, there- 


very briefly refer to its ‘early 
n, and trace its gradual develop- 
from the crudest kind of hand 
ting on ancient fabrics and skins 


nimals up to the wonderfully com- 


ted cylinder printing machine of the 
nt day. 
thin my recollection, block printing 
reached its highest development, 
it was not steam power, but Dame 
ion, that dealt the final death blow 
This at least was 
as regards Scotland, where shawl 
flourish up till 
and even later. 
lico printing is at once a fascinat- 
ind perplexing business; new prob- 
are continually presenting them- 
s which demand attention and keep 
irinter keyed up constantly to con- 
pitch. It embraces in its operations 
highest mechanical skill, the most 
lerful chemical transformations, 
the sublimest art, in creating orig- 
designs and harmonious blending 
colors. Broadly speaking, calico 
ing rests on the triple foundation 
rt, chemistry and mechanics, and 
gain in its practical operation it is 
ivided into three distinct branches 
preparation of the cloth, the en- 
ng of the patterns, and the mix- 
f the colors. 
ese are all very different and en- 
independent of each other, and, 
d, across the water it is not un- 
ion to have them done at different 
lishments. At the printing ma- 


chine these separate units come togethet 
for the first time 
ANCIENT 

When and step 
in advance was taken from hand paint- 


PRINTING 
where the first 


BLOCK 


great 


ing to stamping or the use of blocks is 
India and China 
with this invention, 


shrouded in mystery 
are usually credited 
and as may be supposed, the blocks in 
those primitive times were clumsy in the 
extreme The method of 


pattern on the blocks 


getting the 
painting 
wood, then all 
the unpainted parts of the wood were 


was by 
the design on a slab of 


cut or chipped out, leaving the design 
in relief. In later times the design was 
built up on the the block, the 
finer or more elaborate parts of the de- 


face of 


sign were obtained by thin pieces of cop- 
per of varying lengths and widths driven 
into the wood, and the solid or heavier 
parts of the pattern were filled in with 
felt. Such blocks more durable 
and less liable to injury; patterns might 


were 


consist of one or more colors, but re- 
quired a separate block for each color. 
To state it briefly, block printing was 
done on precisely the same principle as 
the stamp and pad in common use to- 
day, but on a larger scale. Blocks were 
usually 10 to 12 inches square, so that 
with a block of 12 inches square it would 
require four hundred and fifty impres- 
sions to print a piece fifty yards long 
and one yard wide; and if it should 
happen to be a four-color pattern it 
would then mean eighteen hundred im- 
pressions. It would take a very smart 
printer to print two impressions per 
minute, making allowance for changes, 
etc. This would mean fifteen hours for 
eighteen hundred impressions, whereas 
a cylinder printing machine could read- 
ily do the same number of yards in one 
and a half minutes. This gives an idea 
of the immense gain in product since the 


introduction of the cylinder printing 
machine, and for many classes of fine 
work the difference in quality is almost 
as marked. 
OTHER 
Calico printing inviting 
field for the application of steam power, 
and many patents were taken out to 
supplant the slow process of block print- 
ing by hand. Three of these methods 
adopted in Great Britain are alone 
worthy of mention and continued in use 


PRINTING METHODS 


offered an 


for at least seventy-five years after the 
invention of the present method of cyl- 
inder printing. The first of these was 
invented by a Scotchman named Thomas 
Bell in 1770. Bell’s method was called 
the plate printing or flat press process; 
it consisted of a copper plate 36 inches 
square inch in 


and 4 thickness, on 
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which — the 
hand. 


pattern was engraved by 


The very finest patterns could be 


engraved in this way, very much more 
delicate ly than could be done by block 
work The mode of operation was 
very similar to letter press printing, 
except that in the latter the letters or 


figures are in relief, whereas on the cop- 


per plate the engraving is under the sur- 


face. The color was spread over the 
copper plate with a brush, but the great 
difficulty was to remove the color from 


the surface of the copper wthout remov 
Finally, 
the difficulty 
blade 
which ever after has been called a doc 
tor, as that remedied or doctored the 
difficulty ; but it can readily be seen that 
this not printing, it 
could be used for handkerchiefs only, 


ing from the engraved parts 
after much experimenting, 
steel 


was overcome by using a 


was continuous 
and was limited to printing one color. 
This later, for as the 
fabric passed from the copper plate it 


was overcome 
was spread on a table where other colors 
were blocked in by hand. Letter-press 
and lithographic printing are done in 
sheets, and up to the invention of cop- 
per cylinder printing, calicoes were prac- 
tically executed in the manner, 
but the great desideratum was to make 
it continuous, and have the pattern con- 
tinuous. It was soon recognized that 
this could only be accomplished by hav- 
ing the patterns on a cylinder, and the 
most natural method to follow was to 
have blocks cut on a wooden drum or 
cylinder. Many patents following this 
plan were taken out, both in Great 
Britain and France. It was also the 
most natural thing in the world for this 
same Mr. Bell to have his copper plates 
rolled into circular form and brazed at 
the joint; his cylindrical roller was then 
complete, and continuous printing an 
accomplished fact. So, in 1783, Bell, 
who was then in the employment of an 


Same 


English firm in Lancashire 
sey, Hargreaves & Co., 


named Live- 
took out patents 
for a six-color printing machine, which 
was followed by other 


ceeding years. 


patents in suc- 


Betore leavi lv 
ject, | ought to mention briefiy another 


method of 





continuous printing whicl 
received a great deal t attention about 
the same time that Bell’s invention came 
into use. This was called surface print 
ing, the first patent for which was take1 
out in Great Britain in 1784, by an Eng 
lishman named ‘his 
lowed by a great many 


but the work produced by 


Slater This was fol 








was so inferior, as compare 
per roller printing, that it never n 
with success in Great Britain 


DEVELOPMENT OF BLEACHING 


It would be 


most interesting to refe 
somewhat in detail to some of the other 
important operations in calico printing 
such as bleaching and engraving. but we 
must be content with the briefest pos 
sible reference to them. Let us first 
notice bleaching. For ages the method 
of bleaching was to steep the cloth 
lye made of wood ashes for three 
tour days, and wash; then boil for sey 


alkaline soap 
wash and spread out on the 
two or three weeks, and 
watered while exposed to thi 
was called 
boiling in lye, 


eral hours in a strongly 
grass for 
keep 
sun; this 
crofting This alternat 
washing and croftine was 
repeated 


was then 


tour or 

steeped in 
eral days ind washed and crofted ; 
but the 
sun. This buttermilk process came f1 
Holland where milk was 

1746, a Dr. Home { 


was led to the 


vreat bleaching nt vas +} 


study of iching, and 
t so happened that about this time 
Dr. Roebuck of Birmingham |] 

and 


covered patent new met] 


still 
months for cotton 


to six months to bleac!l ner 


of the steam engine, who had then 


come tamous, was in Paris about tl 


time, had an interview witl 


chlorine as a bl 
and when he 


in relation to 


agent, home he 


came 


Lal a Series ot 


experiments wit! 
chlorine 


RIGIN OF ENGRAVIN¢ 


We now 


important 


come to engraving, which 
part of 
ing by copper rollers. At first it had all 


practically to be done by hand, and was 


a most calico print 


necessarily a very slow process, but pro 
duced very beautiful work. It resulted, 
however, in a limited variety of pat 


terns, even with a large force of en 
gravers. 

Machine engraving embraces all the 
finest and most delicate class of pat- 


terns, and may be compared to steel en 
graving. By this method a small piece 
of round, soft steel, called a die, is en 
graved by hand, and the amount of en- 
graving is reduced to the minimum 
After engraving, the dies is case-hard- 
ened by tempering, another piece of soft 
steel about three or four times larger in 
circumference, called a mill, is then 
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The Price of Gasoline 


One factor—the price of gasoline—is a prime considera- 
tion in the selection of transportation equipment and in 
pointing out the economy of operating the electric truck. 


Assuming that the upward price of gasoline conforms to 
the trend of prices in general, are there any indications of 








a material reduction in the future? Gasoline is a com- 
modity the price of which is subject to fluctuation and 





quite sensitive to prevailing conditions. 


Without attempting to foretell, it is significant that the 
price of electricity, in the past having been downward, 
should in the future tend to remain constant at a low 
figure. 


In passing it is fitting to mention the fact that the Atlantic 
Electric Truck is guaranteed to give 15% more mileage 
per kilowatt hour than any other electric truck of the 
same capacity. 





ATLANTIC ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Main Office and Factory: Newark, N. J. Service Station and Garage : 287 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
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Three New, American-Built Machines 


Are Now Offered for Prompt Deliveries 





No. 1. A LINKS LINKS or PEARL STITCH KNITTING MACHINE of strong but mi 
light construction with new style sinkers avoiding usual difficulties by elimination ad 
of fragile parts. Easy to run, efficient on account of increased speed. 


No. 2. A POM POM MACHINE turning out perfect Poms from yarn taken off spool. 
No waste, no trimming. Uniformity assured. Just the thing to give the proper 
finishing touches to your toques, caps, slippers, hoods, etc., without running up cost. 


No. 3. A FULLY AUTOMATIC POWER KNITTER of double lock construction, on 
chain drive power stand, with all mechanical functions to produce economically 
F sweater coats, and other knitted garments. Accessibility of parts, simplicity of \ 
mechanism, dependability of all automatic functions make for easy operation and : 

large production. 


Do not fail to call on us and enlist the services of our experience 
and manufacturing facilities in equipping your plant. 


Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Max Nydegger 


260 West Broadway, New York 
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aken; and these two pieces of steel are 
laced in a vertical press and made to 
evolve against each other under a pres- 
ure of several tons until the soft of 
teel called the mill is forced into the 
ngraved parts of the die. This brings 
1e pattern out in relief on the mill, 
vhich is then case-hardened and ready 
) be transferred to the copper roller. 
he latter must, of course, be an exact 
iultiple in size of the mill, that is, if 
ie mill is 4 inches in circumference, 
he roller would have to be 12 or 16 
ches in circumference. The roller is 
ien placed in the engraving machine 
nd made to revolve with the mill 
ressed against it until the mill sinks 
eep enough into the copper to make a 
od impression. This is repeated un- 
the whole roller is engraved, which in 
ost Cases requires but a few hours. 
The other method of engraving, 
hich is more commonly in use for the 
reat majority of patterns, is called 
intograph engraving. This class of en- 
raving began to be used about 1860, 
ind was the subject of numerous pat- 
ents. By this process there is very little 
hand engraving, and may be explained 
briefly as follows: A careful drawing 
f the pattern is made; this is placed in 
a camera, and thrown down on a thin 
zinc plate enlarged five times. The 
pattern thus enlarged is engraved or 
etched, and when ready to be trans- 
rred to the roller the latter is cov- 
ered with a fine coating af varnish and 
‘laced in the pantograph machine, which 
as a bar containing a diamond point 
or each repeat of the pattern across 
the face of the roller. The machine 
is so arranged that when the operator 
traces the pattern on the zinc plate each 
separate diamond traces and reproduces 
the pattern on the varnished roller, but 
brought back to the original size of the 
pattern, hence the name pantograph ma- 
chine. Be it specially noted here, how- 
ever, that this process does not actually 
engrave the roller, the diamond points 
simply scratch off the varnish; and 
the roller is all traced over it is 
taken to an etching trough where it 
slowly revolved in a bath of nitric 
cid for a few seconds until the engrav- 
ing acquires the proper depth to print 


1 
Cll, 


when 


EUROPEAN ADVANCED METHODS 
There are a few things that the lead- 
g printers on the other side have 
adopted which I had the privilege to ob- 
a few months ago, and which 
might be adopted here by our printers to 
advantage. The first I would name is 
blanket washing, which effects a great 
saving by dispensing with back greys. 
The second is having machines wide 
ough to print two widths of cloth at 
operation. The third and most im- 
portant is the use of electro-plated cop- 
per rollers on iron centers. Such roll- 
s on an average have not more than 
25 pounds of copper, whereas solid cop- 
per rollers run from 100 to 150 pounds 
each. This electro-plating has frequently 
en tried here, but without success. 
is done there, and it can and ought to 
done here, and the saving would be 
ormous in several ways. 
CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
will now proceed to consider the 
nd part of the subject, viz., the de- 
opment of calico printing from the 
mical standpoint, and that, of course, 
lates more especially to the coloring 
partment. Though the mechanical 
velopment has been marvellous, it is 
rdly to be compared with the amaz- 
progress made in the production of 
w colors. Until about fifty or sixty 
irs ago, vegetable dyes, with a few 
eptions, were almost exclusively in 
, and many of the methods employed 
both crude and tedious in the 


reme., 


serve, 
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Cotton goods have no affinity what- 
ever for vegetable dyes. The goods 
may be boiled in these dyes, but they 
will not absorb or develop the coloring 
matter of the dye, and some of the 
fastest and most valuable of the aniline 
colors called basic colors possess the 
same characteristic. Silk and wool, on 
the other hand, have a great affinity for 
nearly all coloring matters, and absorb 
them with great avidity. How is this 
difficulty to be overcome? 

It has been found that certain salts 
which possess no coloring properties 
whatever in themselves have a great af- 
finity for cotton goods on the one hand, 
and on the other a great affinity for 
the vegetable dyes; and colors dyed in 
this way are usually the fastest colors 
we have. Take, for example, the old 
genuine Turkey red and the old Merri- 
mack pinks and purples of fifty years 
ago. 

Please note carefully this other most 
remarkable fact that a variety of those 
colorless salts, which are called mor- 
dants, may be printed on the same piece 
ot calico, and when dyed together in 
the same dye bath, will come out in a 
variety of different colors. 

I might state here that alumina in 
solution will produce red or pink ac- 
cording to strength of the solution. 
Iron in the form of pyrolignite of iron 
will dye a black or lilac according to 
strength; solutions of tin give shades 
of orange and yellow, and various 
shades of chocolate and brown can be 
obtained by mixtures of these solutions 
with the addition of other materials, 
all of these shades being dyed at the 
same time with alizarine. 

When the writer came to this country 
in 1867, just forty-nine years ago, fully 
80 per cent. of the calicoes were printed 
in this way. To-day there is not a singlé 
print works here or abroad that does 
this mordanted class of work— yet 
some beautiful work was done by this 
method. 


DISCOVERY BY PERKIN, 


In 1856 a great impetus was given to 
calico printing and dyeing by the discov- 
ery of aniline violet by a young Eiglish 
chemist named Perkin. This discovery 
laid the foundation of the coal tar color 
industry, which in its results has been as 
profound and far-reaching as any event 
in human history when we consider the 
ever extending uses to which coal tar 
products are being put. Witness, for 
example, the terrific produced 
by these products at the battle front in 
Europe to-day. 

In a few years after this discovery 
of aniline violet, there followed in quick 
succession other discoveries of different 
colors, until the whole range of colors 
in the chromatic scale was at the com- 
mand of the colorist, causing a complete 
revolution in the printing and dyeing 
industries; but amid all the discoveries 
of so many brilliant colors, we had not 
what might be termed a perfect black. 
It was left to Mr. John Lightfoot of 
Lancashire, England, in 1863, to make 
this crowning discovery and give a black 
that covered all the requirements, and 
may be regarded as the type of all fast 
colors; but, like most other good things, 
there were difficulties in its application 
which caused much trouble. I might 
say that it was to introduce and work 
out this problem that brought me to the 
United States in 1867. 

The discovery and application of ani- 
line black effected many changes in the 
art of calico printing, and has been the 
subject of more patents and controversy 
than all the new colors combined. Al- 
though at first very difficult to handle 
with the chemicals at the colorist’s dis- 
posal, it is now one of the simplest to 
produce, and to-day holds a more im- 


effects 


portant place than any other color or 
class of colors in the whole range of 
coloring materials. 

In 1869 the industrial world was again 
startled by the wonderful discovery of 
artificial alizarine by two German chem- 
ists named Graebe and Liebermann. 
Alizarine is the coloring principle of 
madder root, a plant indigenous to many 
countries in Europe and Asia and well 
known to the ancients. Fifty years ago 
madder was a very important article 
of commerce in this country, and was 
imported in vast quantities from France 
and Holland, where it was chiefly cul- 
tivated ; to-day I doubt if a single ounce 
could be found in the whole country. 
Turkey reds had been made from mad- 
der from time immemorial, but the in- 
troduction of the artificial article in a 
purer and more concentrated form, 
made from coal tar products, caused a 
complete revolution in established meth- 
It greatly simplified the process of 
producing Turkey reds and other fast 
colors of this type, and opened a place 
for itself in other lines of work from 
which it had hitherto been shut out. It 
enabled printers in this country to do 
Turkey reds, bandanna handkerchiefs, 
and other classes of work, which hither- 
to had all been imported. 


ods. 


SYNTHETIC INDIGO DISCOVERED 


In 1878 the industrial world was again 
electrified by the discovery of artificial 
or synthetic indigo, but it took about 
fifteen to twenty years before the ar- 
ticle could be produced on a commer 
cial scale at a price to compete with 
natural indigo 

Nearly all our dyeing materials are 
produced in that way to-day, and in 
such a concentrated form that often 
there is as much pure coloring matter 
in a small phial as used to be contained 
in quite a large package. Be it noted 
also that the great proportion of our 
medical drugs is prepared from coal tar 
products, and these new medical prepar- 
ations are now numbered by the thou- 
sand. The discovery of synthetic in- 
from coal tar derivatives is due 
to Dr. Baeyer, a German chemist, but 
it was not placed on the market as an 
article of commerce until 1897, by the 
Badische Anilin and Soda-Fabrik of 
Germany. In the interval between the 
original discovery of synthetic indigo by 
Baeyer and its successful introduction 
to the trade in 1897, color chemists were 
busy on various lines of work and won- 
derful progress was made. Among 
other discoveries, Messrs. Read Holli- 
day & Sons of England, made the nota- 
ble discovery of producing fast colors 
right on the cloth itself. This process 
was at first confined to the production 
of a brilliant red, which more than ri- 
valled Turkey red itself. This process 
in a few years embraced several 
other colors, but the leading color of the 
group is still this brilliant red, in print 
works phrase called ice red, and it has 
almost completely displaced the genuine 
Turkey red, which has been in continu- 
ous use from the remotest The 
wonderful thing about it is, that whereas 
the old Turkey red required weeks to 
produce, the new red, called paranitrani- 
line red, can be produced almost instan- 
taneously. The cloth is simply prepared 
in a bath of betanaphthol and dried, 
and then run through a bath of para- 
nitraniline, which is of a buffish color, 
and in a twinkling the cloth is trans- 
formed into a magnificent red. The 
goods keep passing through continu- 
ously all day long, going in at one end 
colorless and coming out at the other 
end perfectly dyed a beautiful scarlet. 
In this way 25,000 to 40,000 yards per 
day can be dyed. Some precautions are, 
of course, necessary, such as feeding in 
the dye liquor regularly; but above ev- 


digo 


soon 


ages. 
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erything else it is important to keep 
down the temperature as near the freez- 
ing point as possible by adding ice 
freely; should the temperature rise a 
few degrees above 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the dye liquor begins to decom- 
pose and will not dye up a full rich 


color, and if the temperature rises a 
little it ceases to dye altogether. Note 
here that with the old vegetable dyes, 


heat was necessary in dyeing, gradually 
bringing up the dyebath to the boil 
This latter class of colors calls for ice 
in place of coal. 
VAT COLOR DEVELOPMENTS 

I come now to the newest thing in 
the way of colors from coal tar pr 
ucts, termed indanthrene colors or vat 
colors because of their similarity in 
deoxidation and fixation to the indigo 
vat. For many years a strong prejudice 
existed aniline colors on 
count of their fugitive character; many 
neither fast to sun nor 
soap, but it was aways felt that the time 
these dithculties 
would be overcome. The class of colors 
just named are absolutely fast and fill 
all requirements, even of the most ex 
acting nature. Blue was the first color 
of this group that was discovered, but, 
was soon fol- 


lo 


against 
of them were 


would come when 


as in other instances, it 
lowed by the whole line of shades, and 
almost the entire body of German color 
manufacturers have, their own special 
brand of this ‘particular class of colors 
For shirtings and wash’ goods generally 
these colors supply a long-felt want 
USE OF THE CRINKLE 

This leads me to notice very briefly 
a very important improvement in the 
finishing of cotton goods. I refer to 
seersuckers and various kinds of crepe 


and crinkled fabrics which used to 

produced in the manufacture of the 
goods and were both expensive and 
troublesome in the extreme t the 


manufacturer, and caused much trouble 
to the finishers of such fabrics 

This class of goods is all made from 
plainly woven fabrics and the crinkle 
effected by a chemical process in the fin- 
ishing. The shrinking of goods by the 
use of caustic soda was first discovered 
in 1844, by John Mercer, an English 
printer, hence the name mercerizing 
He used it more particularly for obtain- 
ing much brighter colors of greater 
depth and solidity, but the extra cost 
of the and the great loss in 
length and width by reason of shrinkage 
led to its abandonment. In 1884 it was 
again taken up by the French printers, 
and crimp and seersucker effects pro- 
duced by printing stripes with caustic 
soda alone or mixed with colors which 
were not affected by caustic soda. Such 
printed stripes, of course, would shrink 
and cause the unprinted parts to show 
the crinkle. Now, just the 
course is pursued; the goods are printed 
with plain gum arabic and 
through a strong 
well; the re- 


process 


opposite 


in stripes 
then run 
caustic soda and 
sult is the unprihted or 
parts are uniformly shrunk up and the 


solution of 
washed 
unprotec ted 


stripes protected by the gum arabic show 
the crinkle. 

In Mercer’s time, work of this char- 
acter would have been wholly imprac- 
ticable, because the vegetable dyes then 
in use would have been ruined. The use 
of caustic soda in the finishing of goods 
had not yet reached its limit. In 1895 
Messrs. Thomas and Prevost patented 
the well-known mercerizing process of 
running the through a _ strong 
solution of caustic soda right on to a 
tenter frame and preventing the cloth 
from shrinking and washing out the 
caustic soda before the cloth leaves the 
frame. This gives the cloth a fine luster 
like silk, which is permanent, and to-day 
this process is in universal use. 


goods 
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Steel Val . 
ast stee aives t 
c 

High pressure superheated steam is uni- w 
versally acknowledged the basis for efficiency é 
and economy in the operation of large steam } tt 
units a 

[he increase in pressure and temperature ro 
over the ordinary conditions of operation : 
necessitates the use of valves having the 
greatest strength and wear-resistance. 

LUNKENHEIMER CAST STEEL at 
VALVES are built especially for severe W 
operating conditions. The cast steel used { 
has a tensile strength of about 80,000 pounds, { a 
with a safe elastic limit and excellent elonga- t 
tion. It contains less than .05 per cent of ( 
either phosphorus or sulphur, elements which 1 
are detrimental to strength. Castings are free 6 
from defects; they are annealed to relieve in- American ? 
ternal stress and have the fine grained struc- u 





ture so essential to strong steel. 


The materials used for the trimmings are x | 1 \ 
especially adapted for high pressures and \ : 3 : | t 


temperatures,—the composition varying ac- ( t 
cording to the degree of superheat. S d ' e 

Excellent design and Lunkenheimer “ Qual- pee n 
ity’ workmanship in addition to the high j f 


sie : e 
grade materials, insures the user most efficient ‘ 
servic ains | 


Globe, Angle, Gate, Non-return Safety 





Boiler Stop, ete., for working steam pressures ° . 
up to 350 pounds and temperature to 800‘ have proven to be the most satisfactory method of _ 
ve transmitting power from motors to line shafts or a 
Buy the best—they are the cheapest. machines direct. 
Write for catalog No. 50. f : a ar ‘ 
sae a el eae aa They are not affected by heat, moisture or greases. They are ; 
5a als ; Sas SA Bs 3 Savi floor space. Fe 

THE LUNKEN MER co. well adapted for cramped conditions, thus saving 
— KENHEIh Let us have your specifications and we believe we can offer you a product by 
that is worthy of your consideration. Send for catalogue No. 100. U 


Largest Manufacturers of 


Meee conten the Word AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CO. y 


CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York Chicago Boston London 


- | | Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


FOR THE 


LOW HEAD PLANT 














| It isnt dusting " 


®*P UST as I told you—the right cement floor finisher would make our ' 
concrete floors wearproof, waterproof and oilproof. Now you see 


why I specified 
CEMENT FILLER Why? Because it means 
» © CEMENT FLOOR PAINT HIGH QUALITY SERVICE and 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. Pat. as to Portland Cement, Feb. 27, 1906 


R. 1, W. Cement Filler and Cement Floor Paint seal the sandy, porous surface of ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


id cement floors and in this way stop the constant sanding, water infiltration and 








ee '30 cass a ata alll The two most important factors in the selection of power equipment. 
Banging cc we ba ot Sch sda of oe made. shop & simedanety a Our Bulletin Y descriptive of the most recent practice 
pplication of these wonderful preservatives and save your machinery and stock. in Turbine Design and Development will interest you. 
Write for illustrated Booklet from Dept. U Write Todav 


TOCH BROTHERS S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


Inventors and Mfrs. of R. I. W. Preservative Paints, Compounds, Enamels, Etc. BOSTON—176 FEDERAL ST CHICAGO—76 W. MONROE ST 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 3-22-16 


Works: New York, London, England, and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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The Cotton of Ancient Peru 
By Morris DeCamp Crawford, New York City 


HE limits of ancient cotton culture 
so far established, place southern 


ah as the northern boundary and 
center of Chili as the southern 
treme. There is little doubt that 


en sufficient funds are available for 
ploration, the limits in our own coun- 
will be considerably extended, for 
» chief specimen from Utah indicates 
ry high textile skill. 
\lexico had a wonderful development 
cotton weaving. Her ancient statues 
carved in reliefs of complicated 
aves. The Codex Mendoza contains 
‘tures of spinning and weaving, and 
bales of fiber taken as tribute by 
Aztecs from the lowland tribes. 
rtez sent many curious cotton fabrics 
ck to Spain, where their excellence 
cited the admiration of a people not 
familiar with the finest Oriental 


rkmanship. 

Coronado, in his memorable march 

the Pacific, saw cotton under cultiva- 

n among the Pueblos. He forced the 
conquered tribes to furnish cotton 
nantles for his soldiers to break the 
rce of the sun’s rays on their armor. 

town in New Mexico still bears as 

name the Spanish word for cotton, 
algodon, as a memory of its ancient 
rop. 

In most parts of the great South 
merican jungle to which explorers 


ve penetrated, cotton is twisted into 
rd, knitted in hammocks, and even 
I have exam- 
ed excellent two-ply cotton yarn spun 
the little known Akala tribe of the 
pper Amazon. 
In a paper issued by the American 
luseum of Natural History, I have 
wn that every method of decorating 
web of cloth was known in Peru. 
he lapse of time necessary to achieve 


uch a development from the first rude 
eginning of weaving must 


have been 


mense. Nor are there wanting other 


vidences of antiquity too numerous to 


1ention. 
HIGH CIVILIZATION IN PERU 
Peru reached the highest development 
textile science in this hemisphere 


ndeed, her only rival for world supre- 
nacy was 


ancient India. Her sandy 
1 and almost rainless climate has pre- 


erved this record as perfectly as the 


gyptian desert has saved the evidence 


civilization along the ancient Nile. 


This whole land is dotted with archaic 
burials, and from these graves have been 


( 


1 


aken many fabrics. 


[hese ancients used two kinds of cot- 
mn fiber. One is a fine white variety. 
‘he staple is very bright, a trifle finer 

diameter than North American 
pland and a trifle over an inch in 


ength on the average. It is reason- 
ably free from dead and immature 
ber. There is a certain harshness, 


most resembling wool in the staple. 
‘reat age no doubt accounts for 
me of this; but even the best modern 
tton from Peru is not free from this 
jection. In spite of the efforts of 
glish spinners to grow a fine staple 
to rival our Sea Island, the chief 
of the fiber today is as a wool 
ulterant. 
The chief peculiarity of the second 
er is the deep reddish brown color of 
lint. There is some evidence that 
s is merely a rogue of the white, but 
er authorities refer to it as a distinct 
A red wild cotton is found in 
jungles of Yucatan, while varieties 
white gossipium occur in the Ama- 
ian forests. Perhaps the different 
des represent separate origins and 
turies of promiscuous cultivation 
e blended the strains. 
his staple is much inferior to the 


cies, 


white, although a certain interesting 
superstitious penchant for the poorer 
grade caused it to be spun in some of 
the finest yarns. It is singular to ob- 
serve that the brown tint in certain 
Egyptian cotton is attributed by Sir 
George Watt to the mixture of 
seed with our own Sea Island. 


this 


PROCESS OF SPINNING 

The preparation of the fiber for spin- 
ning was entirely by hand. The seeds, 
and such fragments of leaf and twig 
adhering to the boll, were first picked 
out. The fiber was then gently pulled 
apart or teased so as to separate the 
individual seed hairs. These simple 
processes correspond to modern ginning 
and picking. Next, little bunches of 
fiber were pulled between the hands in 
much the same way that a cotton tester 
does to determine the length of staple. 
This naturally placed the hairs in ap- 
proximate parallel relationship to each 
other, i. e., carded them. As each small 
tuft was thus treated it was felted into 


a narrow ribbon or sliver. This was 
next broken into short lengths and 
formed into a cone. From the larger 


end of this cone fiber can be withdrawn 
in a carded condition and ready to be 
spun. 

In spite of the simplicity of these 
processes the resulting fiber is in rather 
better condition than the product ot 
our best machines. 

The technique of spinning was the 
height of simplicity. A few fibers first 
withdrawn from the large end of the 
The desired size of yarn deter- 
mined the quantity. This would roughly 
correspond to a drawing. A degree of 
draft and twist converted this into a 
slubbing or roving. This was attached 
to the spindle, near the central band. 
[hese bands were often of clay, some- 
times of hollow cane and in rare cases 
of hollow copper balls. Whatever the 
substance, they in no manner 
respond to the true whorl placed at the 
tip of many primitive spindles to aid 
the insertion of twist. Their sole func- 
tion was to prevent the cop of yarn 
from slipping off the spindle. 

After the roving was attached to the 
spindle it was converted into yarn by 
twisting the spindle in one direction, 
while the partially completed yarn was 
turned in the opposite direction by the 
other hand. Pottery dishes often found 
in. the graves may have been used to 
rest the points of the spindles during 
the operation, or they may have con- 
tained water for moistening the spin- 
ner’s fingers 


cone, 


cor- 


DIFFERENT METHODS PROVED 
Forming fibers into good yarn is done 
in some instances without even the aid 
of a spindle, the fiber being simply 
rolled between the palm of the hand and 
the naked thigh. Almost every tribe 
has a slightly different method, even 
where the tools used are very similar 
The weight, shape, and position on the 
spindle of the whorls used in Peru to- 
day and those of ancient times are so 
different as to prove that the 
of spinning 


methods 
were quite distinct The 
whorl and distaff method was intrusive 
in Spanish time. Each _ people, 
fronted with the necessity of combin- 
ing short filaments into strong continu- 
ous threads, has evolved methods pecu 
liar to their fiber requirements and con 


con- 


sistent with their mechanical genius 
Each step in this science must be as 
truly regarded as an invention as 


though the idea had been incorporated 
into the definite form of a machine. Of 
course, where it is necessary to recon- 
struct the technique of an ancient racs 
from the implements found in_ the 
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The “Eclipse” Mill — 
Sewing Machine 


PORTABLE and 
TACKING 


Over 5000 in use 


For Every Requirement in Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills, 
Print Works and 


Bleacheries 


Strongest and Most Durable 
Least Complicated 
Has Fewest Parts 
Nothing to Get Out of Order 


The “ECLIPSE” Head 
can be Applied to 
Most Any Make 
of Machine 





SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 








The large number of repeat orders are 
proof of our assertion that for sim- 
plicity, durability and efficiency 
the ‘‘Eclipse’’ Machine is 


absolutely unequalled } 








Loopers, Needles and all Sewing 
Machine Supplies always 
on hand | 








Wm. Smith & Sons 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 


LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Save 50 to 80% of Your 
Trucking Money! 


A few years ago Textile Manufacturers could pay 50 to 
80%, more for trucking with a good conscience, because 
no better methods were available. 

But that need has passed. 

The National-Chapman Elevating Truck with its fleet 
of wooden platforms has been substituted for expensive 
platform trucks. One man or boy does the work that 
formerly required the work of four or five men and time 
wasting loading and unloading has 
been eliminated. Operators are 


more efficiently served—shipping 


NATIONAL 
COUNTING 
MACHINE 


and storage are facilitated—dam- 


age is minimized. 


; = eae o7 / 
You can save 50 to 80% of your accurately counts bulk 
quantities of hosiery, 
handkerchiefs, under- 
. . . — | wear or any textiles in 
Chapman Elevating Trucks. Other Satin Wi Gheen he 
mediate results in doz- 
ens or gross and elimin- 
ates the necessity of 
hand counting. Send 
for particulars. 


you Illustrated Catalog No. 14. ee 


trucking money with National- 


Textile Mills are doing it. Let us 


tell you who they are and also send 





NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 


42 Montgomery Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





Canadian shipments made F. O. B. 
Brantford, Ont. 


Bearings, insuring permanent ease of 
haulage under heavy loads. 
| 2—Heat-treated axles. 
| 3—Powerful hydraulic PULL-PISTON 
check. Is always in service. Lowers 
heaviest loads without a jar. 
Safety handle release for lowering 


| 1—Wheels are equipped with Hyatt Roller 


reste Pack et. 
a 


lever. 
| 5—Foot lever release for lowering truck. 
6—Construction of head enables front 
wheels to turn in a complete circle. 
Truck will turn in its own length in 
narrow aisles. 
Sturdy lifting bars which, when truck 
is elevated, support and carry the loaded 
platforms. 


dn haa 


This is in addition to the regular foot | 
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Patterns for the Office, Bank or Library, with Saddle, 
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Globe~Wernicke 





Roll Top, Flat Top, Typewriter and Double Desks in 


designs at moderate prices. High Grade 
Matched Private Office Suites. 


Cane, Leather or Loose Cushion Seats. 








ILING 





K.quipment in Wood or Steel, Upright or Horizontal | 
Sections, containing all kinds of filing devices. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. 


91-93 Federal St., Boston 
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graves, certain expedients and processes 
must be lost. 
This much, however, is certain. No 
eparate processes, such as rovings, 
ave ever been found in the graves. 
he transition from the cone of carded 
ber to the completed yarn was a con- 
inuous process, or series of finely 
raded movements. Accustomed as we 
re to the delicate adjustments and pre- 
sion of modern spinning machinery, 
e naturally look for a certain degree 
f complexity in tools, used to produce 
ne yarns, even in hand spinning; but 
ie explanation lies rather in marvelous 
nsitiveness and dexterity of fingers ac- 
iired through centuries of application 
f inherited skill. 
It is characteristic of all hand-spun 
arns to contain a larger amount of 
ber and a greater degree of twist than 





DIAGRAM OF LOOM 


1< 


found in modern yarn of the same 
pproximate diameter. They resemble 
ring frame rather than mule yarn. The 
counts were ascertained by comparison 
of diameter with modern yarn of known 
counts. The figures are the result of a 
series of comparisons made under mag- 
nification. Every effort was made to 
minimize the variation inseparable from 
the finest modern spinning. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
counts, therefore, refer only to diam- 
eter. It is needless to say that the 
nature of fiber is to be considered in de- 
termining the degree of skill evident in 
making fine yarn. What is good spin- 
ning in one grade of fiber would be 
ordinary in a better grade, and vice 
versa. 

The staple of ancient Peru was not 
quite so long as the cotton grown there 
to-day. The finest numbers spun from 
modern Peruvian cotton range between 
Numbers 50 and 70. Many examples 
as fine as Numbers 80 to 150 and a few 
examples between Numbers 200 and 250 
ccur among the ancient yarns. Even 

finest counts are so even and well 
spun as to suggest that they do not 

present the finest spinning of that day. 

t merely the best as yet discovered. 
From the same grade of staple I venture 
to assert better yarns were never spun 
than have been found in Peru. 

Ply yarns appear very early in primi- 
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tive spinning. Yarn was first used as 
cord, and the advantages of strength 
in ply yarn were understood centuries 
before spun fibers appear in weaving. 
In Peru, doubling and twisting reached 
a wonderful perfection. Wool and bast 
yarn are always two-ply in fabrics. Cot- 
ton was woven single-ply when lightness 
of texture was desired. Two, three, and 
four-ply yarns are quite common, and 
one example of a seven-ply was dis- 
covered. 

The implement for double and twist- 
ing was the doubler spindle. The con- 
tents of two spindles were wound on 
this and as unwound, twisted by hand 
and again attached to a spindle ready 
for weaving. It seems almost incredible 
that such even twisting could be so sim- 
ply done, but no other tools than the 
doubler have been found. The number 
of turns per inch was regulated by the 
future purpose of the yarn. 

The three-ply are by all odds the 
finest. Two singles of rather slack twist 
have been combined with a third of 
tighter twist. The effect has been a 
very round yarn in which a greater per- 
centage of the fiber strength has been 
maintained than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Some examples are as fine as 100 
three-ply, possibly 120 three-ply. These 
yarns were used as warps for the finest 
tapestries. Some of these matchless 
webs contained 300 two-ply wool yarn 
to the inch. The beating-up must have 
been very severe considering the weight 
of yarn. How necessary fine, even, 
strong warps were, is quite evident in 
such perfect webs. Any unevenness 
would make such weaving impossible. 

There are a few examples of wool 
warps in tapestry, but the finest webs 
always contained cotton. These old mas- 
ters realized that warps of this fiber 
were the best and were not hampered 
by the foolish prejudice of today for 
“all-wool” cloth. 

Photographs of yarn, especially in the 
finer counts, are most unsatisfactory. 
Little except the diameter of a small 
length can be shown; the subtle distinc- 
tion of twist, evenness, etc., being lost 
in the plate. Realizing that these state- 
ments are intended for technical readers, 
fully qualified to pass upon their accu- 
racy, I still must write that these yarns 
are the world’s standard of perfection 
in cotton spinning. 


FORM OF EARLY LOOM 


The loom shown in the illustration is 
familiar in form to most textile readers. 
It is shown with a single heald forming 
a shed. A pick of weft has first been 
inserted, and the weave sword or batten 
is beating it up to the fell of cloth. 
Many Peruvian looms had two or more 
healds. Curiously enough, the leese 
rods are absent. A second implement, 
thinner than the batten, was sometimes 
thrust between pairs of warp, to beat 
up fine weft. It applied pressure at 
right angles to weft like the ancient 
comb and the modern reed. 


Boiler Code of American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
By S. F. Jeter, Hartford, Conn. 


HE object of: this paper is to point 
out.the need for uniform rules gov- 
erning the construction of steam boilers 
throughout the United States, and why 
steam user would benefit by such 
formity, and to show how the boiler 
le of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers meets this need. No 
attempt is made to elaborate on the 
‘ific rules of the code or to show 
y these particular rules were adopted. 
has been stated that adoption of 
ndards by law is necessary to govern 
lividual opinion as to what may be 
sidered safe and since the require- 
its must be uniform to be logical, 
an to secure the greatest return to the 


t} 


boiler purchaser, it follows that they 
should emanate from the same source. 
With the general agitation for State 
laws governing boiler construction, un- 
less uniformity in rules is obtained each 
boiler shop will be able to build only 
for a few States, increasing the prob- 
lems of design and manufacture which 
will result in added cost to the boiler 
user without compensating benefits. 
FEDERAL COMMISSION IMPOSSIBLE 
The question naturally arises at once, 
“From what source shall come rules to 
govern the construction of boilers for 
the entire country?” It would appear 
that if interference with States’ rights 
did not enter the question, the appoint- 
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CAMERON PRINCIPLE 


Slitting and Rewinding Machine 








for converting wide webs of any 
kind of material into strips of any 
width and rolling up the strips into 
firm coils all at one operation. 
10,000 to 15,000 yards of cloth can 
be handled by one operator in a 
nine hour day. 













Many cotton manufacturers are now convert- 
ing their wide webs into firm rolls of strip and 
selling them in that form instead of leaving it 
for the buyer to cut them up at much greater 
expense. 





The opportunity for cotton manufacturers to 
give greater service to their customers, en- 
abling them to make the goods more profit- 
able and in correspondingly increasing quan- 
tities should be taken advantage of. 


The Cameron Machine can easily be made a 


part of your present equipment without 
changing around and readily converts 10,000 


yards of wide fabric into strips each day. In 













cutting it leaves a clean, smooth edge free 
from fraying. 





The process is generally even cheaper than 
folding, to say nothing of the added service 
to the customer. 


Send for catalog and other interesting litera- 
ture. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


57-61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Canadian Agents—Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
—70 York St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








Sritish Agents —-Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 


& Bouverie Street, London, England. 





Agents for Norway and Sweden—Lorentzen & Wettre, 
Kristiania, Norway. 












Model K Warp Tying Machine 


This machine is portable as shown 
in the illustration. It operates at the 
rate of 250 knots per minute and in 
the hands of a capable operator will 
increase loom production and save 
enough labor to pay for itself in a 


short time. 


Why cling to old fashioned 
methods when you can do more and 


better work with modern machinery. 


Write us for particulars 


Barber-Colman Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Main Office and Factory 
Rockford, III. 
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Convert Your Junk 
Into Useful Machinery 


By the use of 


The Searchlight Welder 


Converted from junk into useful machinery in twenty 
minutes at a cost of 65 cents, not including machining 


The two photographs above are of the same gear. 
On the left the gear is shown with two teeth stripped 
from it. On the right is the same gear with new 
teeth welded in by the use of the Searchlight Welder. 
The stripped gear was worthless, and would have 
been consigned to the scrap heap. The repaired gear 
was as good as a new one. 

This gear was sent to the Searchlight Company 
by the Harriman Hosiery Mills, of Harriman, Tenn. 
Upon the return of the gear to the Harriman Mills 
with the teeth inserted, they immediately ordered a 
Searchlight outfit. Every textile mill in which there 
has been an actual demonstration of the Searchlight 
Welder has purchased one or more of the equip- 
ments, and hundreds of other mills, realizing the 
economy which it could effect, have installed the 
device. 


With The Searchlight Welder 


You will save all risk of delay or shut downs while some new 
part is being rushed forward by express to replace a broken part. 
You also will avoid the necessity of keeping a large stock of new 
parts to meet such emergencies. The interest in a single year on 
such an investment easily would be much larger than the cost of the 
Searchlight Welder. 

The Searchlight Company also makes and sells compressed 
acetylene and acetylene containers. Searchlight acetylene is su- 
perior to any other acetylene because it is dry. 


Send for the circular “‘Dry vs. Wet Acetylene”’ 
and the booklet “Reducing Operating Costs.’’ 


SEARCHLIGHT COMPANY 
1052 KARPEN BUILDING - - : CHICAGO 


Branches in Important Industrial Centers 


April 29, 1916. 
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ment of a commission by the National 
Government would be the way to decide 
the matter, but it is my belief that the 
manner in which the problem will pos- 
sibly now be solved, if such organiza- 
tions as your own will lend their full 
‘o-operation, is much better than the 
results that might be expected from the 
appointment of a national commission. 
\ commission appointed for such pur- 
pose would naturally be given authority 
to decide positively all questions without 
regard to complaints of those who 
might be affected by their rulings, and 
the result might not be as expected or 
lesired. 
When a state passes a law governing 
the construction of boilers, the next step 
s to prepare a set of rules for the 
guidance of the boiler manufacturer, 
nd a board or commission is usually 
.ppointed to draw up such requirements 
is may be deemed necessary. With 
each state acting independently in the 
matter there can of course be no uni- 
formity in the rules, and none of the 
rules thus drafted can possibly be the 
best, for they would not represent the 
combined wisdom of the different 
boards drafting them. It is therefore 
evident that individual state boards, 
working independently, cannot hope to 
produce uniform rules, or those that 
may be considered the best, no matter 
whether politics enter their formation 
or not, and it is more than likely to. 
The same effect as mentioned above 
in connection with a national commis- 
sion is likely to be experienced with the 
appointment of a state board—that is, a 
board empowered to draft rules that 
will have the force of law is not so 
likely to be as attentive to complaints 
from those whose interest may be af- 
fected as a similar body engaged in the 
same work, but whose product will 
stand or fall on its merits without the 
force of law to aid it. No one person, 
or small group of persons, no matter 
how well informed they may be on the 
subject of boiler construction and op- 
eration, is fully capable of drafting a 
complete set of boiler rules that may be 
considered the best; and no matter how 
carefully any set of such rules may be 
lrafted, they cannot be considered as 
permanently the best; for the art of 
boiler manufacture, like other lines of 
industry, is rapidly advancing, and any 
set of rules governing the construction 
f boilers must be changed from time 
to time in order to keep abreast of the 
idvancement in the art. 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY A.S.M.E. 
The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in 1911, recognizing the 
thaotic condition that was fast being 
.ipproached by the separate states adopt- 
ng rules governing the construction of 
oilers, appointed a boiler code commit- 
tee to draft a set of such rules that 
might be used by the various states as 
guide in the selection of rules to gov- 
rn boiler construction when adopting 
oiler laws. The original committee 
vas composed of six members, and 
ifter much work on the part of this 
‘ommittee, and several public hearings, 
it which intense interest in the subject 
vas manifested by the representatives 
f many industries, it was decided to 
ugment the original committee by the 
ppointment of an advisory committee, 
hich increased by four times the com- 
1ittee membership. 
In addition to the increase in the size 
f the committee, which increase was 
iade to obtain more certainly the views 
f most of those affected, an appeal had 
‘en sent to every engineer of prom- 
ience known to be posted on the sub- 
ct of boiler design, to give his views 
s to how the boiler code should be 
rafted. It is thus seen that the boiler 
de of the American Society of 
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Mechanical Engineers represents not 
alone the views of the boiler code com- 
mittee of that society, which, with the 
advisory committee, was composed of 
several members representing practically 
every interest to be affected, but-it rep- 
resents the combined views of the engi- 
neering fraternity throughout the 
United States, and a number of foreign 
countries, and has the approval of the 
foremost engineering society of this 
country, as far as that society ever ap- 
proves a document of this character. 

It would therefore appear that the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ boiler code should be superior to 
any set of rules that has been put out, 
or may be put out by a state board dele- 
gated to perform a similar duty. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
the first to adopt a complete set of rules 
governing the construction of boilers, 
and as pioneers in this field the work 
of the board of boiler rules of that state 
deserves the highest commendation. 
These rules were copied and improved 
upon by the state of Ohio, and the 
boiler code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers had the benefit of 
the experience with both sets of rules 
after their practical application; and 
free use was made of every feature of 
these rules that had been demonstrated 
by practice to be good. 

CODE NOT BEYOND CRITICISM 

The boiler code is, of course, by no 
means beyond criticism, and no set of 
rules for a similar purpose may hope to 
be drafted without being open to criti- 
cism at some points; but it is perfectly 
safe to state that the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers’ boiler code is 
the most complete and logical set of 
rules governing the construction of 
steam boilers in existence to-day, and 
is advocated and backed by practically 
every interest connected with the manu- 
facture and use of steam boilers. 

The existence of the boiler code of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the hope of its nation- 
wide adoption to govern boiler construc- 
tion has been mainly dependent on the 
support of those who would be most 
seriously affected. All complaints in re- 
gard to proposed rules during its com- 
pilation were most attentively listened 
to; and as an indication of the con- 


“ scientious manner in which this work 


was done, it is suggestive that the 
staunchest supporters of this code are 
those most directly affected by its re- 
quirements, and the benefits to be gained 
by such supporters in its adoption are 
largely of an indirect character. 
Another indication of the careful 
manner in which the boiler code has 
been drawn is the fact that so little real 
opposition has been met with in regard 
to its provisions. The members of this 
Association who are also members of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will no doubt remember that 
one boiler manufacturer attacked it, and 
alleged that the code discriminated 
against his boiler and was to prevent 
fair competition between himself and a 
boiler manufacturer whose representa- 
tives were actively connected with the 
code work. No statement could be 
further from the facts than this. The 
manufacturers who were actively en- 
gaged in the work of compiling the 
boiler code were without doubt the ones 
who received the least consideration in 
regard to the possible effect of the code 
provisions on their standard designs or 
methods of construction. One manu- 
facturer in particular, who was most 
actively engaged in this work, was com- 
pelled by the code requirements to make 
very extensive changes in his manufac- 
turing equipment in order that he might 
bring his product up to the code require- 
ments, although the changes required in 


the construction of his boiler were not 
at all radical. 
NO PARTICULAR TYPE FAVORED 

If your Association should decide to 
lend its support and influence in secur- 
ing a nation-wide adoption of the boiler 
code, where state laws are to be enacted 
covering boiler construction, those 
members who are not conversant with 
the boiler code or who are not familiar 
with boiler design or the different types 
used at the present time throughout the 
United States, may rest assured that the 
boiler code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers is absolutely free 
of the attempt to favor any particular 
type or design of boiler or particular 
method of construction. 

The boiler code does not attempt to 
influence the size of pressure required 
for a boiler intended to meet the par- 
ticular needs of a steam user, and the 
advice of your engineer in determining 
such questions is as much in demand as 
ever; but instead of being occupied in 
looking after details of boiler design 
connected with safety, your engineer 
will be free to make a more careful 
study of the possibilities in regard to 
economical operation, and it is in this 
direction that you really expect to re- 
ceive returns from expenditures made in 
retaining a consulting engineer. 

If the need for adopting the same set 
of rules in each state where laws are 
proposed to govern the construction of 
boilers is considered advisable,—and it 
does not seem possible that the least 
thought on the subject can lead to any 
other conclusion from the steam users’ 
standpoint,—then the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers’ boiler code is 
practically the only set of rules avail- 
able for such use. All disputed points 
in connection with these rules have 
been fought out with the parties inter- 
ested, and a conclusion reached; and 
any attempt at selecting a different set 
of rules would mean that the same 
ground would have to be fought over 
again. It is more than likely that in 
the end practically the same conclusions 
would be reached if a like amount of 
care was used, as in the preparation of 
the boiler code. 

APPROVED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ boiler code has already the 
approval of many of the largest steam 
users in the country, and it is surprising 
to find the number who are to-day or- 
dering their new boiler equipment built 
in accordance with its requirements, 
when the short Iength of time that this 
code has been in existence is considered. 
The boiler manufacturers throughout 
the country have approved the code 
through their different organizations 
and the boiler insurance interests are 
unanimous in their approval. 

It should be thoroughly understood 
that the boiler code is purely a code of 
rules by which the construction of new 
boilers may be governed and the safe 
maximum allowable working pressure 
for both old and new fixed, and that it 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
law that is required to compel compli- 
ance with its provisions. There is noth- 
ing in the boiler code to prevent its use 
as an alternative for rules already used 
in a state, and that such an arrange- 
ment is entirely practical is evidenced 
by its use in this manner by the states 
of Ohio, Wisconsin and Indiana, and 
the city of Detroit, all of which will ac- 
cept boilers built under code require- 
ments in lieu of the construction called 
for by their own particular rules. 

ADOPTED BY PENNSYLVANIA 

On July Ist of this year, the state of 
Pennsylvania will require that all boilers 
used in that state, and which are not 
under municipal law, comply with the 
provisions of the American Society of 
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Mechanical Engineers’ boiler code, and 
the state of California is to take the 
step at the first of the coming 
year; in fact, every state in the union 
that has a state boiler law, with the 
single exception of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, has either adopted the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ boiler code or will accept boilers 
built under its provisions in lieu of 
their own requirements. 

RULES NOT NEW 

boiler 


same 


Since the code has only re 
cently come into existence, the impres 
sion might be gained that it consists Ot 
an entirely new set of rules just com 
piled for the purpose, but this is not so, 
for the boiler code committee studiously 
avoided the use in that code of any rule 
that had not been demonstrated by prac- 
tical experience or elaborate tests to be 
sound; and while the rigid enforcement 
of the code provisions will no doubt in 
dicate the need of slight modification 
that will be beneficial, it cannot be in 
any wise regarded in the light of a new 
and untried experiment. 

It was not my intention specifically to 
mention any of the code rules in this 
paper, but it would not seem proper to 
close without calling attention to the 
sections on braced and stayed surfaces 
and circular flues and furnaces, which 
are without doubt the best and most 
logical rules on these subjects that have 
thus far been formulated. 

ASKS FOR CO-OPERATION 

In closing, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that the brunt of the fight for 
uniform rules to govern boiler construc- 
tion has been carried on thus far by the 
boiler manufacturer, but since the steam 
user is the one who ultimately will de 
rive the greatest benefit by the attain 
ment of the desired end, in that he will 
secure the greatest return for his invest 
ment in boiler equipment, it would seem 
only right that, as the project has been 
so auspiciously launched, the steam 
users, through such associations as your 
own, should lend their full co-operation 
in carrying the work to a complete and 
successful finish. The question is not, 
whether the steam user shall seek the 
enactment of boiler but, when 
such laws are thrust upon him, whether 
he shall demand that a known set of 
rules governing boiler construction be 
used, or be content to sit still and take 
whatever rules happen to be furnished ? 
Will you feel safe to have the construc- 
tion of boilers you may purchase gov 
erned by a code put out by the foremost 
engineering society of the country, and 
like that which will be used by a ma 
jority of your competitors and pur- 
chased under as favorable conditions, or 
do you desire special frills that may be 
demanded by local rules at a consider 
able advance in price over the standard 
product? 

The American Uniform Boiler-law 
Society has been organized for the put 
urging the adoption of the 
boiler code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, where a state is 
considering the adoption of laws gov- 
erning boiler construction, and its mem- 
bership is composed of steam 
manufacturers of all classes of mate- 
rials used in boiler construction, boiler 
manufacturers and insurance companies 
Individuals, companies or associations 
may become members of this society 
Its purpose is not to secure legislation 
on boiler construction or operation, but 
where laws are in effect or are to be 
enacted for this purpose, to urge the use 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ boiler code, to the end that 
uniformity may result. I would suggest 
a most careful investigation of the 
aims and work of this society by your 
Association, with a view of becoming a 
member. 
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Philadelphia Aniline & Extract Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


General Offices, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wish to announce that their Laboratories are open for the 
convenience of their customers for the purpose of match- 
ing any desired shades needed, if possible under the con- 
ditions now existing. 


Also, that they will act as buying agents for mills that 
are located and have not the conveniences that are needed 
in buying Colors at the present time. 


The Bayer Company, Inc. 
New York City. 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Importers and American Manufacturers 
of Aniline, Alizaring and Vat Colors. 
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Dye Propucts CoMmPANY or THE UNITED STATES 


i 
| OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIRECT colors of maximum purity and strength 
FAST colors of maximum rapidity of application 


for 


COTTON - WOOL - SILK 


Deconni 


Formerly H. A. Metz & Co. 
122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON, 140-142 Oliver St. ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 N. Clark St. 
PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main St. SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 S. Tryon St. MONTREAL, 45 Alexander St. 


FARBWERKE-HOECHST COMPANY 
| 
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‘BRETON 


OILS FOR WOOL 
Adapted for All Kinds of Wool Batching: 


Made in grades to meet different requirements 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 30 Years 


Oils and Greases for Textile Machinery 
Loom Oils Spindle Oils Engine Oils Dynamo Oils Cylinder Oils Machine Oils 


Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to “‘test and approval” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON Works: Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York City sroontyn N. ¥. 


SPECIAL COMPOSITIONS COTTON W ARPS 
FOR WEIGHTING 





EVERYTHING IN 


SIZINGS FINISHING PASTES 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 
STARCHES AND GUMS 


} REG. U. saeikaine” TRADE MARR 
BELLICOSA A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, 
Snow-white. No freight on water. Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 


Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, Filling Materials, 
| China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 
| 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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Cotton Handling in Southern Warehouses 
By John R. Fordyce, Little Rock, Ark. 


] recent years great improvements 
have been made in the South in the 
struction and arrangement of cotton 
presses and warehouses. They have 
constructed of reinforced con- 
or according to slow burning con- 
ction methods. Where possible the 
houses have been arranged in 
ips with fire-lanes or streets between 
them. This arrangement in large plants 
takes a great deal of room, and necessi- 
ites the internal moving of bales over 
distances which are much too great for 
the old-time hand ‘truck with one man 
ach bale. 
COTTON TROLLEY INSTALLED 
he large group of warehouses of the 
Memphis Terminal Corporation was the 
first to install what is known now over 
the South as the cotton trolley. This 
was designed and installed by Dan- 
iel Breck of St. Louis. Some idea of 
this trolley and the great saving it 
makes in handling cotton is gained by 
he following descriptions. 
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his plant covers an area of one hun- 
lred and seventy ‘acres. Practically 
ill of the cotton comes in on railway 
rs, and is unloaded on the receiving 
platform. It is then hung on the trol- 
ley hooks and runs by gravity to the 
loors of the warehouse. When cotton 
is taken out of the warehouses and car- 
‘ied to the compress, it is again hung on 
trolley and a mule pushes a lot of 
ales to the press room. One mule and 
s driver push 4,000 bales daily, an av- 
ge distance of one-half a mile in ten 
urs. Compared to this, it formerly 
hundred mules, one hundred 
ers and one hundred drays to do ap- 
ximately the same work 
has been in active operation since 
7. In 1913-14 this plant handled, 
two months and nineteen days, 14,083 
containing 541,384 bales of cot 


k one 


This sys- 


ANOTHER METHOD OF HANDLING 
1 1912, in Galveston, Texas, the Gal- 
ton Cotton Compress and Warehouse 
mpany built a new plant entirely of 
forced concrete, which occupies 
n square blocks of ground on a lot 
x 1,120 feet. The compress is lo- 
| in the center; the railways ex 
down the long sides of the prop 
Cotton is received on unloading 
forms where it is weighed, sampled 
graded; it is then hung on the trol 
which in this case is level, and 
ed by hand until it comes opposite 
door of the warehouse Hand 
now used to take the bales 
the warehouse. When sold the 
are taken out of the warehouses 
mn the trolleys and carried into 


‘S are 


the classing shed. Here a saw-tooth 
roof gives a perfect light. This is 
called the display room of the plant; 
here the buyers* inspect and accept or 


reject the bales. From here the bales 
are carried to the press room, and after 
compressing are stored or taken at once 
to the cars or to the wharves. One 
man can easily push from six to ten 
bales on the trolley and go at a fast 
walk, whereas one can only push one 
bale on a hand truck and then only at 
a rate of one hundred feet per minute 
It is estimated by J. E. Mitchell, the 
manager of this plant, that his labor cost 
has been cut in half by this installation 
BALES PUSHED BY HAND 

The next trolley system to be in- 
stalled was in the Merchants’ Compress 
at Houston, Texas. Here the plant was 
already built and the surface of the 
ground was very uneven. A gravity 
system was devised with power oper- 
ated inclined elevators to give the bales 
the proper elevation. This had to be 
changed later on account of the high 
winds. When the wind came from the 
gulf the bales ran away and when a 
norther blew they would not run at all. 
Now the line is placed at a uniform 
distance from the surface and the bales 
are pushed by hand. Bales are brought 
out of the cars by hand trucks, trans- 
ferred to the trolley and pushed by hand 
to the receiving sheds, and from there 
to the warehouses. The empty trol- 
levs are pulled back by a man, who can 
easily return forty or fifty. This plant 
has about seven thousand feet of trol- 
ley. 

TROLLEY AND ELECTRIC TRUCK COMBINED 

Another installation is in the plant of 
the Merchants’ and Planters’ Compress 
and Warehouse Co., of Galveston. This 
plant is unique in that it combines both 
the trolley and the electric truck system 
of cotton handing. Bales are brought 
to and taken away from the trolley by 
the electric trucks, and a large lot of 
bales can be pushed along on this level 
system by the electric truck. The same 
truck that would be powerful enough to 
pull a train of trailers with twenty- 
four cotton can push eighty 
bales if they are hanging on a trolley. 
In this installation the trolley tracks are 
hung by brackets from the walls of the 
warehouses and bales can be dropped di- 
rectly in front of the door. 

The management of this plant is 
now planning to install a power rope 
system by which it is expected to hook 
a bale at the door of the warehouse and 
drag it back along the aisle of the ware- 
house or up to the top of a pile of bales. 
When this system is installed the hand 
truck will be almost out of business in 
this plant. 

OTHER WAREHOUSE 


bales of 


INSTALLATIONS 


The new cotton storage warehouse 
now under construction by the Candler 
interests in Atlanta, Ga., is installing a 
trolley system, and the new plants now 
under construction in Augusta and 
Savannah are each considering the in- 
stallation of a trolley system and will 
perhaps have decided on it before this 


paper is presented. 

\ paper with the title of “ Cotton 
Handling in Southern ‘Warehouses ” 
would not be complete unless a mention 
the and mammoth 
plant now being built in New Orleans 
by the State of Louisiana, but as this 
plant is not yet completed, no data are 
now available as to handling 
\ trolley system would, no doubt, be a 
great advantage to cost reduction in this 
plant; but electric storage battery trucks 
are proposed and will be given a through 
try out by the engineer. 

The City of Houston, 


was made of new 


cost of 


Texas, is con- 
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More Efficient Than 
Improved Machinery 


An improved loom or carder may cost as 
much fo operate as an old style machine 
but it has greater output which means 
higher efficiency. 


To replace an out of date lighting system 
with an up to date installation of Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps means greater output 
and higher efficiency but it also means 
lower operating cost on the lighting 
system itself, 


It is mainly a question of lamps, an efficient unit as 
compared with an inefficient unit. 


Substituting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps for 
Carbon Lamps will decrease the current consump- 
tion and increase the amount of light. 


Therefore an improved lighting system pays for 
itself. An inefhicient installation represents an 
actual loss in money. 


We can show you how to lay out an up to date 
lighting system. 


wei 
Vuadws 


The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 


Guaranteed by the Name 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Portland 
3oston Columbus Milwaukee St. Louis 

e ee Salt ake City 
Buffalo * Dallas New Orleans San Francisco 
Butte Denver New York Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse 


* Westinghouse Lamp Corporation. 
Export Sales Dept., 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Li Ont. 


mited, Hamilton, 
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The Normalair Automatic etal 
Humidifier and Air Conditioning System 
Shown at Boston Textile Exhibit 


In use throughout United States and in Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Australia, England and Switzerland 


No Central Pumping —emmmmmnnnt” No Dead Air Spaces 
System a i The Simplicity of the 


iisatearanetaliiies iatoeaniil rT aa od 5 ant ary naa makes 
plete automatically con- Ne PN a See t practical to install one 
brélled suit, tndie om eee = machine or 100; to hu- 

midify the largest weave 
he room or a small office, 
Complete circulation of eZ ee ey operating the whole or 
humidity insured by fan. ' in part. 


gravity. 


a For full particulars and estimates write 
| i 


| hs DICKS, SLOSSON CO., Inc. NORMALAIR CO. 
\| iP (10 302 BROADWAY WINSTON-SALEM 
ea NEW YORK N.C. 


MVWNULNLAUNNLRLALUTOUNLSUULOEUOTORTERUAA ALU AU Re | PUMOUUUUAAUAL IINUALWULUELIUDURLLUUERUGGUOULUOLEUSOGAUESEETOORUOSUA CUSTER 3 


Perkins Guaranteed Rolls or Bowls 


Have Unique Advantages Distinguishing "Them From the Ordinary Rolls or Bowls 


The line Re Sh x For 
includes 2a \i ee ne ae Calenders, 
Cotton Rolls, is e \ Mangles, 
Paper Rolls, b eae i lass 5 ois ie Schreiner 
Husk Rolls, aeons - ina is |; =P Machines, 
and o ‘ | and 
Combination ami: eee aie his | General 
Cotton and ~ n/m) yar Finishing 
Husk Rolls Me Work 


Your Old Rolls can be refilled so as to gain these special advantages. 
Let us tell you what you would gain by using our rolls and who are some of the 
well-known Finishers already receiving these benefits. 


E-very Perkins Roll is guaranteed first class in every respect. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Calender Roll Department 


22 Crescent Street HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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icting a cotton wharf located on its 

channel. Large concentration sheds 

which bales are unloaded from the 

are to be equipped with the cotton 

ley and bales will be carried directly 

ship side. This plant will be ‘in 
cation next fall. 

is hoped by the author of this 

r that the mills of The National 

ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 

see something in this paper which 

benefit them in cotton bale handling 
around their plants. 
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The cost of the track and supports 
varies according to materials of con- 
struction trom $1.50 to $4 per foot, while 
the trolley and hooks average about $10 
per set. We have found in compress 
and warehouse work that when we have 
to carry bales over 250 feet, a trolley 
system is a better proposition than hand 
trucks. Of course the number of bales 
to be carried is a vital factor in the 
answer as to whether or not it will pay 
to put in a trolley 


Does the Comber Removel}|Short Fibers ? 
By William E. Hatch and William Smith, New Bedford, Mass. 


‘HERE has recently been consider- 
‘J able discussion as to what the 
comber does to the cotton fibers as they 
pass through the machine. It has gen- 
erally been considered heretofore by 
textile men that in passing cotton 
through the comber considerable of the 
short fiber is removed, but this has been 
denied recently by high authority. We, 
who believe that the comber does do 
what has always been claimed for it, 
will try to show by this paper, based 
on an exhaustive series of tests, that 
our belief is not without justification. 

Let us consider first how the comber 
acts upon the cotton in addition to re- 
moving short fibers. It removes the 
small bunches, nits, leaf or other foreign 
matter, which may have passed through 
the card, straightens out the fibers, and 
lays them parallel. In straightening 
out the matted or snarled fibers the 
comber will break more or less of them, 
according to their condition as they 
come to the needles. Some of these 
broken fibers will pass through with 
the good fiber, especially those broken 
by the detaching roll in drawing the 
fibers through the top comb. 


IMPORTANCE OF SETTINGS 
Chere are several settings or changes 
which will alter the amount of waste 
taken out, the principal ones being the 
position of the top comb and the nip- 
pers. The greater the distance from the 
top comb to the nipper the greater the 
amount of waste removed and the 
longer the fiber in the waste. To get 
the best results in combing, the top 
comb should be as close to the leather 
detaching roll as possible without touch- 
ing, and as close to the segment as pos- 
sible. The nipper should then be set 
according to the amount of waste re- 
quired. For high per cent. of waste set 
the nipper wide; for low per cent. of 
waste set close. The distance from top 
comb to nipper has more effect on the 
per cent. of waste removed than any 
other setting. 
METHOD OF TESTING 
The following tests were made to 
yw the per cent. of waste taken out, 
using different stock, different settings, 
d different conditions. 
he first test was made to show that 
comber does remove short fibers. 
making the test a good even running 
tton, 14-inch staple, was used, and a 
rtain amount of colored short fiber 
ded. The short fiber was mixed at 
lap machine before going to the 
mber. The colored stock was pre- 
red by running a light lap on the 
ker, unrolling it and folding it over 
as to make a strip 8 inches wide 
is was fed at the back of the card, 
ich was geared to make a 25-grain 
yard sliver. The trumpet was re- 
ved from the front calender rolls 
the web run through the width of 
rolls, making a thin ribbon about 6 
ies wide, weighing 25 grains per 
d. This ribbon of colored stock was 
in between two laps on the lap ma- 
ne or laid on the top of the two 
In making the lap for the comber 
laps weighing 250 grains per yard 


were doubled together and either one 
or two thicknesses of the colored stock 
run in between them or laid on them 
at regular intervals, running about 1% 
yards of white stock, then 1% yards 
with the colored mixed in. With one 
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thickness of colored stock there was 
about 4.75 per cent.; with two thick- 
nesses, 9 per cent. 

TESTS ON NASMITH COMBER 

This lap was then run in the Nasmith 
comber, using the regular settings with 
the nipper set 8-32 of an inch from 
the detaching roll. The top comb was 
set as close to the leather detaching roll 
as possible without touching, with the 
points of the needles 1-16 of an inch 
from the steel detaching roll. The feed 
ratchet was set to take five teeth. The 
per cent. of waste was taken several 
times while running with this setting, 
giving the following results: 

Test No. 1 
Average per cent. of waste when run- 

ning all white ; : ; 
Average per cent. of waste with 9 

per cent. colored between the laps. 14.8 
Average per cent. of waste with 9 

per cent, colored laid on top. - 165.4 

This showed an increase of 7.02 per 
cent. waste with the colored stock be 
tween the white, and 7.62 per cent. with 
the colored stock laid on top. 

Test No. 2 
changed to 13-32 of an inch and all 
other settings made the same as on Test 
No. 1, with the following results: 


The nippers were then 


Average per cent, all white 12.3 
Average per cent, with 9 per cent, 
colored between... is = BABS 


Average per cent. with 9 per cent. 
colored on top.. nde nese iva RO 
Average per cent. with 4.75 per cent 


colored between ‘ : _ 15.7 
Average per cent. with 4.75 per cent 
colored on top sen 16.5 


This shows an increase of 6.68 per 
cent., with 9 per cent. colored between; 
7.2 per cent. with 9 per cent. colored on 
top; 3.4 per cent. with 4.75 per cent 
colored between, and 4.2 per cent. with 
4.75 per cent. colored laid on top. 

These tests showed that the per cent 
of waste was increased in each by the 
addition of short stock to the lap. In 
changing from white to mixed the change 
could easily be seen, the sliver at the 


front showing a slight bluish cast and 
the waste changing from white to blue 
and being much thicker while the 
colored stock was running through 





The color showed in a. str 
across the waste as soon as the 
stock passed to the cylinder needles 

Test N The next test, or No. 3 
was made by changing the distance from 
the nipper to the top comb and detach 
ing roll, keeping all other settings the 
same all through. The first setting was 
made with the nipper 14-32 of an inch 
from the detaching roll and then closing 
up 1-32 of an inch at each test down 
to 8-32 of an inch. with the following 
results 


Nipper set 14/32 of an inch, average 

per cent ‘ 17.6 
Nipper set 13/32 of an inch, average 

per cent ’ 15.87 
Nipper set 12/32 of an inch, average 

per cent. 4 aus , 14.7 


Nipper set 11/32 of an inch, average 


i GUC ow can ec awe es p ie ss Smae 
Nipper set 10/32 of an inch, average 

per cent ane ; aan sau 12.06 
Nipper set 9/32 of an inch, average 

per cent ‘ caee . 10.05 
Nipper set 8/32 of an inch, average 

per cent 7.7 


This test shows that with the nippers 
set close the average per cent. was 7.7 
and without changing the amount of 
combing the percentage of waste was in- 
creased to 17.6 or 9.9 per cent. The 
only change made in the setting was 
the distance from nipper to top comb 
and detaching roll. The waste or noils 
made with the close setting was prac- 
tically all short fiber, gradually in- 
creasing as the nippers were opened. 

Test No, 4. Test No. 4 was made by 
setting the nippers to 8-32 of an inch, 
the top comb as close to the detaching 
roll as possible. The per cent. of waste 
was taken several times at this setting, 
then the nippers were opened to 13-32 
of an inch, without resetting the top 
comb. This kept the top comb at the 
same distance from the nippers, but 
farther away from the detaching roll. 
The per cent. was taken several times 
with this setting; then the comb was set 
in its correct position, or as near the 
detaching roll as possible, with the 
following results 


Nipper set to 8/32 of an inch, aver- 


age per cent 7.8 
Nipper set to 13/32 of an inch, top 

comb same 11 
Nipper set to 13/32 of an inch, top 

comb set ¥ 16.5 


This shows that the distance from the 
nipper to the top comb has the greater 
effect on the amount of waste taken out. 

EFFECT OF FEEDING 

Test No. 5. Test No. 5 was made by 
feeding forward different amounts per 
nip, commencing with four teeth on 
feed ratchet, feeding .2 of an inch pet 
nip; then changing to five teeth, or .25 
of an inch per nip; then six teeth, or 
30 of an inch per nip, with the follow- 
ing results 


Feeding four teeth or .2 of an inch 


per nip, average per cent ‘ 15.07 
Feeding five teeth or .25 of an inch 

per nip, average per cent : 15.6 
Feeding six teeth or .30 of an inch 

per nip, average per cent.... eo 16.26 


Test No. 6. Test No. 6 was made 
using different top combs, with the 
following results: 


Single top combs 28's needles set 55 


per inch, average per cent 18.5 
Single top combs 30’s needles set 71 

per inch, average per cent.. 0.65 
Single top combs flat needles No 

23x 29, set 63 per inch 19.1 
Single top combs flat needle No 


21x 27, set 46 per inch 
Double top comb 28's needles set 
per inch ‘ 
Single same setting. wi 6.7 


STRENGTH OF YARN 
Test No. 7 Test No. 7 was made 
for strength of yarn with nippers set 
close, taking out a low per cent. of 
waste, and set wide, taking out a high 
per cent., with the following results 


Counts. Break, 
Nipper set at 8/32 of 


an inch, aver. per ct 9.36 128 4.7 
Nipper set at 14/32 of 
in inch, aver. per ct ine 60.37 37.1 


(2aro 103 
Che comparative break I close 
setting would have been 33.89; that is 
if the 59.38 had sized 60.37. tl sam 
as the wide setting, the rean § yuld 
have been 33.89 instead of 34.7, showing 
an increase in the breaking streneth ot 
the wide setting over tl los ting 
»f 3.21 pounds, or about 
EFFECT OF Hl 
Test N 5 Test N S was mace 
with different humidity conditions 
running with the air dry, then changing 
to moist, with the following results 
remperaturts Relative Actu \ 
71 47 ; 
73 64.7 ) 
This shows a slight increase when 


running with dry conditions 
EFFECT OF PREVIOUS CESSES 

Test No. 9 Test No. 9 was made 
using a different number of processes 
of drawing before combing, using 1, 2 
and 3 processes between the card and 
sliver lap machines, with the following 
results: 


l process of drawing, average per i 
2 processes of drawing, average per ct boda 
3 processes of drawing, average per ct 408 


This shows a difference of 3.26 pet 
cent. between 1 and 2 processes and .86 
per cent. between 2 and 3. With two 
processes of drawing, the lap ran off 
well on the comber ; with three processes 
the lap licked considerably. 

Test No. 10. Test No. 10 was made 
using two different weight laps, one 
weighing 500 grains per yard, the other 
600 grains per yard, with the following 
results: 


00 grains per yard, average per cent 12.47 
600 grains per yard, average per nt B 


This shows an increase of .83. pet 
cent. when running the heavy lap 

The above tests were all made on the 
Nasmith comber with the following gen 
eral settings: 

No. 1 Cylinder set with front of plain 
segment 1% inches from the steel! detaching 
roll at 2% on index. 

No. 2 Nipper crank stud set at 37% on 
index 

No. 3 Nipper plate to 
from 8/32 of an inch to 14 
19 on index 

No. 4 Nipper to cylinder needles to 
25/1000 of an inch at 33 on index 


letaching roll 
32 of an inch at 


No, 5 Nipper to open No. 27 on inde 

No. 6 Amount nipper to pen 1 2 Cat 
an inch at No. 19 on index 

No. 7 Top comb needle ‘ 16 of an 
inch from the steel detaching ro ind the 


depth set so that a 6/1000 gauge under the 
points raised the gauge ‘', of an inch from 


the front steel detaching ro rhe comb 
was set at about % of ar nch from the 
front of the comb arm 

No. 8 Feed rolls set a far back as the 
slots would allow 

No. 9 Detaching roll to »ve back at 
on index 

No. 10 Leather detaching roll set as 
close to top comb as possible without touch- 
ing, and to swing backward at 20 on index 

No. 11 toll clutch to move at 8 on in 
dex, and to be fully in at ) ! ndex 

These settings are the same as given 
in the general instructions sent out 
with the machine with the exception of 
setting No. | This setting is given in 
the instructions as 2'% inches at 24% on 
index This is right for short and 
medium length cotton, but for long cot 
ton it takes out too much long fiber 
with the waste his is caused by the 
tail ends of the fibers which are held 
by the detaching rolls being caught by 
the rear rows of needles on the cylindes 
pulling them out and passing them ou 
with the waste. By setting the cylinder 
1 inch forward this is avoided 

TESTS ON OLD STYLE HEILMA 


The following tests were made on the 


old style Heilmann comber to show the 
difference in amount of te rer ed 
with different settings and witl hort 
stock mixed in with the long Phe 
same method was used in mixing the 


short stock as on the Nasmith comber 
Test No. 1 Test No. 1 was made 





using a 280-grain lap of w tton 
and mixing 10 per cent. of short colored 
stock, with the followng result 
Running all white cotton, a 4 I 

cent. ‘ 
Running 10 per cent. colored 

average per cent 


an increase of 8.5 per c 
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HUNT ois 
at RODNEY HUNT Ny, 


WET FINISHING SYSTEM 


FULLING MILLS— Latest Model Type “M” Mill with—7— exclusive 
features including Double Braced Heavy Iron Side Frames, insur- 
ing Rigidity and Durability. Bulletin No. 302. 

W ASHERS— Built in several Standard Types and many Sizes for any 
Mill Requirement. See our Roll, Pusher and Tom 'Tom Bulletins. 

REEL MACHINES— These Improved Iron Frame Machines are fur- 
nished in four Standard Depths, of any Length and with varying 
Fittings, for Dyeing, Tinting, Bleaching, and Rinsing Purposes. 
Bulletins Nos. 402 and 502. 

CRABBING MACHINE— The “DUNN” Crabber includes such fea- 
tures as: Lowest First Cost, Minimum Floor Space, Least Expen- 
sive to Operate, Quickest Action and Results superior to any 
other Process. 


The RODNEY HUNT System not only increases Production and 
lowers Costs, but gives finishing results exceeding any other Proc- 
ess. No Extractors required. Positively No Wrinkles or Cockles. 


OTHER LINES FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Turbine Water Wheels Power Transmission Equipment 
Water Controlling Apparatus Underwriter Rotary Fire Pumps 
‘Textile Finishing Machinery and Supplies 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TURBINE WATER WHEELS. CATALOG EF 


Catalogs on request 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


49 MILL STREET 
ORANGE, MASS., U.S. A. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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e following settings were used in 
making the above test: 


1 Cylinders set with front of seg- 
n 1% inches from detaching roll at 5 on 


2 Feed roll from detaching roll, 
1 16 inches 
3 Nipper plate from detaching roll 
ches. 
§ Stop screws from nipper stands 
of an inch. 
Nipper from cylinder needles 21 


e 
Nipper to close at 9 on index, 
q Top comb set at 30 degrees to a 
9 ige from segment, and as close to 
roll as possible. 
8. Top comb down at 4% on index, 
’ Feed to commence at 4144 on index. 
0. Detaching roll to move forward 
t No 2. Test No. 2 was made by 
changing the position of the top feed 
r rst setting it as far back as pos- 
sil then as far forward as possible, 


with the following results: 


I d roll set back, average per ct. 18 
1 ed roll set forward, aver. per ct. 16.7 


is is a setting that is not usually 


c dered as affecting the amount of 
waste taken out. In a great many cases, 
when moving the bottom feed roll for 
different length cotton or different 
weight laps, the top feed roll will be 


allowed to remain in the same postion. 
The position of the top roll affects the 
distance from the bite of the feed roll 
to the bite of the detaching roll. 

t No. 3. Test No. 3 was made 
with the nipper and feed roll in different 
positions, with the following results: 


th nipper set 1% Inches from detach- 

ing roll and feed roll 1% inches from de- 
taching roll, the average per cent. was 17. 
With nipper set 1% inches from detach- 
ing roll and feed set 1-15/16 inches from de- 
taching roll, the average per cent. was 18.5. 


\Vhen making this test the position of 
the top roll was not changed. This 
shows a much shorter range of change 
than was made on the Nasmith machine. 
Settings were made with nippers 1% 
inches and 1 3-16 inches from detaching 
roll and with feed roll 134 and 1 13-16 
inches, but the detaching roll would not 
draw the cotton through and a high 
per cent. of waste was made. 

lest No. 4. Test No. 4 was made 
by changing the angle of the top comb 
with the following results: 


Angle of top comb 35 degrees, average 


oo  REUEEEREUU TU OLUNTE TREO 18 
Angle of top comb 25 degrees, average 
COME, cc ccccscerccsesecssosscese 13.7 


[his shows an increase of 4.3 per 
cent., with the increase in angle of comb. 

[his setting will usually make the 
greatest difference in the amount of 
waste removed. 

est No. 5. Test No. 5 was made by 
changing the time of feeding forward 
and time of dropping the top comb, with 


the following results: 
Feeding at 4.5 comb down 4.5, average 
gk | eee rics eee Stee ky er ee 17.7 
Feeding at 5.5 comb down 4.5, average 
DOF ‘GUE peek cccacscnectcwenewine ad 22. 
Feeding at 5.5 comb down 5., average 
CORR. pa vevecivee FASO EF ieee 20, 
F ng at 5.5 comb down 5.5, average 
COs a sve tea pp ckaasews oeees - 18.6 


his shows that the time of feeding 
and top comb dropping both affect the 
amount of waste removed. Feeding 
earlier or later is one of the usual ways 
ot changing the amount of waste, but 
will not always give the results required 
unless the time of dropping the comb 
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and nipping is correct. In the above test 
feeding was made at 5% which is very 
late. With the feed commencing at 5%, 
it would not be completed before the 
detaching was completed or the nipper 
closed, unless both of these timings were 
made late, and would give a large 
amount of long fiber in the waste. The 
time of feeding forward is usually from 
4+ to 5 on index, and the time of top 
comb dropping should not be later than 
De 

Test No. 6. Test No. 6 was made by 
closing the nippers at different times, 
with the following results: 


Nippers closing at 8%, average per ct. 17.1 
Nippers closing at 9, average per ct. 17.5 
Nippers closing at 94%, average per ct 19. 


This shows an increase of waste with 
the nippers closing later, the greatest 
difference being between 9 and 91% 
This setting will not always give the 
same result, as it depends to some extent 
on the time of detaching. If detaching 
is late, closing nippers late will not 
change the per cent. of waste. In- 
creasing the amount of waste removed 
by this method does not increase the 
quality of the work produced, as the 
increase is usually long fiber. 

The changes, which give the best 
results on the Heilmann comber, are 
changing angle of top comb, position of 
top comb, distance from detaching roll 
to feed roll, distance of detaching roll 
to nipper plate and time of feeding. 
The time of dropping the top comb and 
time of closing the nippers will also 
affect the amount of waste, but changing 
at these points is not good practice. If 
top comb is dropped too late, it will 
allow parts of the fiber to pass through 
without being combed properly. By 
changing the time of nipping later to 
increase the amount of waste makes a 
ragged break between the detaching roll 


and the nipper, which leaves some loose’ 


long fibers in the fringe of the lap at 
the nippers which will be combed out by 
the cylinder needles and go into the 
waste. 

TESTS ON WHITIN COMBER 

Tests were made on the Whitin high- 
speed comber similar to those made on 
the old style Heilmann machine with 
practically the same results. 

Test No. 1 was made using a 450- 
grain lap, adding 35 grains or 7.2 per 
cent. of colored short stock. With 
nipper plate set 17-16 inches from 
detaching roll, and feed roll set 115-16 
inches from detaching roll, with the 
following results. 


Average per cent, running all white.. 13.4 
Average per cent. running with col- 
ored added a ea 20.5 


Showing an increase of 7.1 per cent. 
when running with the colored short 
stock added. 

Test No. 2 was made using a 400- 
grain lap, adding 30 grains, or 7 per 
cent. of colored short stock with nipper 
set 17-16 inches from detaching roll, 
and feed roll set 2 inches from detach- 
ing roll, with the following results: 


Average per cent. running all white 14.4 
Average per cent running with col- 
ored added . P . » Bas 
\n increase of 5.9 per cent. when run- 


ning with the colored stock added. 


Foreign Commerce in American Textiles 
By Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 


] \l glad to meet a body of men who 
re representative of one of the 
grat industries of the country. In 
mount of capital invested, in number 
eople employed, in its importance: 
ir economic life as supplying one 
he chief necessities, and in its 
gr wth and technical progress, the cot- 
t ods industry is up in the first 
I know of no group of business 
vho have made a better record for 


selves, all things considered, than 


the cotton goods manufacturers of this 
country. They have built up the in- 
dustry under serious disadvantages as 
compared with their competitors abroad 

I saw a few days ago in an English 
newspaper a statement by an English 
manufacturer who had just returned 
from the United States, in which he 
expressed admiration for American cot 
ton mill management, and declared that 
some of its methods should be adopted 
in England. There is abundance of 


evidence that American manufacturers, 
inventors and machinery-builders have 
made important. contributions to the 
progress of the cloth-making art, and 
at this time, when nations are reflecting 
upon the value of industrial independ- 
ence as they have not had occasion to 
do in a generation, all this testimony to 
the efficiency of our cotton goods in- 
dustry is very gratifying. Aside from 
its dependence upon foreign dyes, it is 
upon a sound economic basis, and al- 
though it is easy to understand how the 
dye industry came to develop origin 
ally elsewhere, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the United States will long 
allow the annual production of billions 
of dollars’ worth of goods to be em- 
barrassed by the want of $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000 worth of dyes, when the dyes 
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can be made out of materials that we 
have heretofore wasted. 

If there ever was a time for con 
ferences, and for the cultivation’ of a 
spirit of unity and co-operation among 
\merican business men, and all classes 
of Americans, that time is now. We 
are not as yet in the war, and we hope 
that, without sacrifice of honor and 
self-respect, we may be able to remain 
out of it, but in no event can we es- 
cape the effects of it, and the war is 
so stupendous an affair in the world 
that those effects must be very great and 
far-reaching. 

SITUATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The nations with whom our trade is 
most important are banded together in 
two groups, pledged to support each 
other at least to the end of the war, 
and beyond that nobody can tell what 
their economic alliances or economic 
policies will be. We know, however, 
that the passion for national strength 
and self-sufficiency has been everywhere 
strengthened, and that the instinct of 
self-protection will tend to keep the 
alliances alive We may expect also 
that the control of economic conditions 
and policies will be more highly cen 
tralized than before; in short, that trade 
and industry in these two groups of 
nations will be more highly organized 
and more harmoniously directed than 
hefore. 

The stress of economic competition 
vill not be lessened by the war. On the 
contrary, there will be in each country 
a greater incentive than ever existed be 
fore to recover lost ground and assur 
There will be a 
sharper spur upon effort, and a more 


the national position 


strenuous demand for efficiency, in every 
industry, than was known before. The 
supremacy of Germany in the dye in 
dustry, which had its origin in England, 
has with tremendous emphasis brought 


home to 


England the necessity for the 


application of science to industry and 
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for more scientific instruction in the 
schools. 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
The war unquestionably opens new 
opportunities to us As far as condi 
tions outside of the human element are 
concerned, we should be in a1 Hetter com 


ian be 


petitive position after the war 


fore. We shall have largely in 


our wealth, reduced our indebtedness 





creased 





abroad and perhaps have reversed ou 
position from a debtor to a creditor na 
tion. We shall have much increased 
our productive capacity in many lines 
of manufactures. Interest rates are 
likely to be at least as low United 
States as elsewhere, which has not been 


the case in the past, and taxes should 


be lower in view of the fact that t 


budgets of Europe will b loubled 
And, finally. there will be tect in 
Europe of the reduction of the working 
torces by death and disabilitic s, and the 
loss ot indispensable, hig! ly tT uned, 
technical men. These definite factors in 
the situation seem to favor mntinued 
development in this country and an ex 
pansion of our trade with other coun 
tries 

The vital question is, What effect will 
the experiences through which they are 
passing have upon the peopl tf Eu 
rope, and what effect will the condition 
now prevailing in the United States have 
upon us lf the experience of | 





gives discipline and mental stimu 
the people, if it awakens new ambition 
and resolution, and develops a new na- 
tional spirit of devotion and unity, the 
debts and taxes will not retard their 
progress. And, on the other hand, if 
our people do not recognize the tem 
porary character of our present prosper 
ity, conserve its benefits to strengthen 
us in the future, and adapt ourselves 
readily to changing conditions, we shall 


be in a weaker position after the war 
than we were before, for we shall be 
upon an artificial level of costs, a level 
above the rest of the world 
GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 
The cotton goods industry ts based 
upon a raw material of home produ 


tion, and much the greater part of our 
huge production of that raw material 


goes abroad for manufacture Rapid 
as has been the growth of cotton man- 
ufacturing, particularly in the last fif- 
teen years, the expanding home market 
has taken about 95 per nt f the 
goods produced. The total amount of 
cotton goods exported by all the man- 
ufacturing nations in the last year of 


normal trade, 1913, was approximately 
$1,250,000,000, ( f which the | nited 


States, producing most of the raw cot 
ton, contributed $54,000,000, or less than 
5 per cent., and these are our highest 
figures for the exports of any one 
vear. Four countries led the United 


States, to wit: Great Britain with $618, 
000,000, Germany with = $120,000,000, 
France with $79,000,000 and Japan with 
$58,000,000. Switzerland was close to 
the United States with $50,000,000. Af- 
ter these in order are Italy, $46,000,000 
India, $39,000,000; Netherlands, $32 
000.000: Austria-Hungary $27 000,000 : 
Russia, $23,000,000, and Belgium $20, 
000,000. None of these, except India 


and Russia, is a producer of 


In the last vear, under tl nditions 
incidental to the war, there was eavy 
reduction of importations « tton 
goods by nearly all countries (er- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Belgium 
were practically out of — the xport 
trade, Great Britain’s exports tell off 
one-third, those of France tw hird 
and declining trade was the ru 
United States, confining the lcula- 
tion to piece goods, made a total gain 
f 11 per cent., which is not large un 
der the circumstances Great BPritain’s 


exports of piece goods to Sout 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Office and Works at READVILLE, MASS. 


Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander Attached to Calender showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, and by 
others still pending, under which the builders will 

maintain their patent nghts 

against any who may 

violate such rights by 

building, selling or using 

machines of this character. 


WHALE BACK SEWING MACHINE SCUTCHER PORTABLE PIECE ENDSEWING MACHINE 
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in 1915 were about one-half those of 
13, but at that they were $19,000,000, 
ich compares with $3,688,000 from 
United States. In the early part of 
15, however, buying was extremely 
t and we fared better in the latter 
f the year, and I understand that 
1916 our sales are making a much 
ter showing. 
would not assume to teach the mem- 
s of this Association anything about 
economics of cloth-making, or to 
ment upon this apparently meager 
wing of exports in a critical spirit 
ive already expressed my apprecia- 
of the competitive conditions under 
h the cotton goods manufacturers 
this country have labored. You will 
however, that as those of 
actively interested in the 
rt to build up foreign trade look 
the field of possibilities we long 
a better showing in cotton goods. 
s along the line of normal develop- 


lerstand, 


Vie are 


that we shall export less of raw 
We 
of it to show that it can be 
with a margin of profit, and there 
therefore, no insuperable obstacles 
ur trade growing much larger. It 
t grow faster because we do not 

g fter it as hard as we might. 
hrough the branches which the City 
ink has established in Latin-America, 
we have had opportunity to make a sur 
of the cotton goods trade. Our 
people report that American goods stand 
well as to quality; that where the trade 
is regularly supplied and the brands are 
established they can be sold at a profit. 
Their recommendation is that the trade 
be cultivated in a co-operative manner, 
by the formation of a Cotton Goods Ex- 
port Association representative of the 
\merican industry, which will open 
salesrooms in important centers, make 
al extensive display of goods, regu- 
larly visit the dealers and stay by the 
1 year in and year out as 
the trade was as important to 


and more of cotton goods. 
ugl f 


enterprise 


yi s it is to Lancashire. 
\ PATRIOTIC EFFORT 
will pardon me if in my zeal for 
this general cause of building up Ameri- 
can exports | urge that such a proposal 
should not be judged solely upon the 


prospect for immediate individual profit. 
a matter of national concern. 
l patriotic motives. The 
looks to the managers of its 
reat industries to be something more 
an traders and manufacturers for pri- 
vate profit. It expects them to be truly 
of the national interests, 
to seize upon national opportunities. 
the 
various 


s to 


resentative 


Government to 
experi- 
instinct for 
the 
safeguarded 


pressure for 
socialistic 

the 
and 


upol 
is pre ympted by 


tional organization wish to 


national interests and 


ardec In many instances these 


can be most effectually safe- 


rded and forwarded by organiza- 


business men, or, where govern- 
al authority is required, by the co- 
ration of Government with business 
ations. The situation to-day as 


presents one of these na 


StTutts 


terests, the shipping problem 

ents another, and the situation as 
rt trade, and, if you please 

rade in cotton goods, presents 

These problems are larger 


ns of self-interest; they are 


rs of public policy, problems in 


smanship. We have an unusual op 


nity now in Latin-America, and 
ach branch of trade does with its 
unities concerns every other 

indeed it concerns the general 
chement between the United 


es and these peoples with whom we 


long desired closer commercial 


ns hese peoples are more re- 


than they 





responsive have 
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The market is a 
growing one, and when our goods are 
established there they will be sold on 
their merits at a fair price 
TENDENCY IN COTTON MANUFACTURING 
The cotton goods industry illustrates 
in many ways the progress and problems 
of all the industries, and the general 
economic tendencies of the time. The 
amount of capital employed in manufac- 
turing cotton goods in the United States 
increased from $460,842,772 in 1899 to 
$822,237,529 in 1909, or 78.4 per cent 
The average number of wage-earners in 
the industry increased only 27.2 per cent. 
in the same period, but the total of wage 
payments increased from $85,126,310 to 
$132,859,145, or 56.1 per cent. The pro 
duction of cotton increased 38 
per cent The history of this, as of all 
industries, shows that capital is a 


ever been before. 
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con 
stantly increasing factor in its progress 
In 1830 the capital investment was $651 
per employe, in 1880 it had risen to 
$1,207 per employe; in 1899 it was $1,545 
and in 1909 it was $2,170. In these ten 
while the production of cotton 
cloth was increasing by 38 per cent., the 
population of the country was increasing 
by 21 per cent. As exports and imports 
remained about the same, these figures 
show that the people of this country con- 
sumed substantially more cotton cloth 
per head in 1909 than they did in 1899, 
and cotton cloth is a 
goods used by everybody, there could 
hardly be better evidence of widespread 
prosperity and an increasing degree of 
comfort and well-being than 


years, 


since class of 


general 
this. 

The increasing employment of capital 
in the manufacture of cotton goods has 
never meant that fewer wage-earners 
were required in the industry. The 
number of employes has been increasing, 
their pay has been rising, the production 
of cotton cloth has been greater, and 
the distribution of cotton cloth to the 
millions of all occupations throughout 
the United States has been greater as a 
result of the improved facilities which 
capital has supplied. 

At present all attention 
centered upon ownership, as though a 
widely distributed proprietorship 
sured an abundant and widely distrib- 
uted supply of goods; but it does not 
The new Trade has been 
conducting an inquiry and finds that an 
astounding number of business concerns 
are carried on practically without profit, 
and that a still more astounding number 
make no analysis of costs and do not 
know whether they are making a profit 
or not. The Commission rightly con 
siders that this state of inefficiency is 
not a matter of mere private interest but 
one also of vital public interest. It is 
not probable that higher wages, lower 


seems to be 


as- 


Commission 


prices or industrial progress will come 
from this class of proprietors. We can 
not hope through this class of careless, 
uninformed proprietors to meet the 
competition of the future. 

We cannot stand still. Population in 
creases and presses upon the sources of 
We hold our own, 
saying nothing of progress, unless our 
methods of production and distribution 
All that in- 
ventive genius, backed by ample capital, 
has been able to do in the 


subsistence. cannot 


are constantly improved. 


manufacture 
of cotton goods, has not overcome the 
price of raw cotton in recent 
Likewise in the last fifteen years 
every industry has been struggling with 


rising 
years 
the higher costs of food and raw mate 
They 
of this rising cost of living. 
ORGANIZATION IMPROVEMENT 

to improve the eco- 
nomic organization, both for production 


rials are the chief influence back 


No opportunity 


and distribution, should be neglected 
We must eliminate the friction and 
waste. Here is a great lesson that our 


government administrators, and back of 
them the voters of America, must learn. 
We cannot afford to oppose or penalize 
highly organized, large scale production, 
tor the sake of preserving small scale 
operations, when large scale production 
is clearly more effective. The public 
must have better service than incompe 
tent employers, ill-equipped and poorly 
located establishments, mediocre ability 
But 
time when the weavers broke 
up the first power looms because they 
thought machinery would rob the work- 
ingman of his living, every new depart 


and haphazard methods can give. 
from the 


industry, to 
and to in 


ure calculated to simplify 
make labor more effective 
crease the production of useful things, 
has encountered oppositon § springing 
from the same type of ignorance. Some- 
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out of his ac- 
customed path, somebody has to quitken 
his pace or learn new work, and there is 


DOdY 1S required to move 


always, and rightly, the possibility that 
somebody will get rich 
Nevertheless, the world has moved 


steadily forward in the past, and we 


cannot doubt that it will continue to do 


so. To business 


associat d bodies 
men like this the country looks naturally 
for counsel upon economic policies. hh 
this time when there 
certainty, 
tunity in 


is so much of un 
and yet so much of oppo: 

the outlook, it will hear of 
your deliberations with more than ordi 
interest. We of the 1 
fluence of business men in public affairs 
but I do 


increas¢ 


nary want more 
not need to say to you that t 
that influence they offer 
service to the public interests 


must 
devoted 


Tire Fabric and Other Testing Requirements 
By William D. Hartshorne 


invitation of Dr. Stratton, 


A | the 
Director of 


the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, there was held at the office of the 
Bureau, Jan 7, 1916, a conference be- 
tween some sixty representatives of 


prominent institutions and = industries, 
including both producers and consumers 
of fabrics. Sundry papers were read by 
Dr. Stratton, and 


staff in the textile 


several members ot 


his section, as well 
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as other papers from other depart- 
ments of the government. service, all 
with the idea of presenting data and 


seeking uniformity in methods of test- 
ing, not only tire fabrics, upon which 
the Bureau has been at work in con 


junction with both the users and makers 


of tire fabrics for a long time, but also 
in relation to other materials, especially 
such as the government has use for, 
and where much ambiguity of results 
has arisen between methods of testing 
used by the maker and those used by thi 
government \s all the members of 
Committee D-13, on Standard Tests and 
Specifications for Textile Materials, 
from the American Society for Testing 
Materials, were invited to be present, 
it afforded a good oportunity for hold 
ng another session for that committe: 
the next morning, and to it were in 
vited as many of those present at the 


conterence convenient 


as could make it 


and who desired to be with us and offer 
suggestions for our work Eighteen 
persons outside f our membership 
availed themselves of the opportunity 

In undertaking to speak of the cor 
ference at the Bureau of Standards 
since no definite action was taken, it 
seems desirable to include some notice 
of the work of this Committee D-13, 
which, besides the meeting on Jan 8, in 


Washington, has held another meeting 
at the offices f the United States Rub 
ber Co., in New York, on March 17 and 


18, at which nearly every member wa 


present, as well as a good many other 
guests of individual 


United I 


interested parties, 
members, or of the States Rub- 
ber Co 

The previous work of Committee D-13 
resulted in the tenta 


fabrics, 


has adoption ot 


tive tests for automobile 
\ppendix I, for 
which are published in the 1915 
ok of the American Society for 
Materials, 
printed and published in various ways 
since the annual meeting of that 
at Atlantic City in July, 1915 


to be understood that 


tire 


(ee copy of these 
tests), 

Year Be 
Testing and have been re 
society 
It is, of 
these ten 


to be considered as 


course, 


tative tests were 


subject to modification, as 
should dictate from their use during the 
year, and the object of meetings 
since then has been to develop discussion 
and evidences of their successful appli 
cation, or to show wherein they needed 
modification, not only as related to 
themselves, but as related to methods of 
testing of other kinds of 

Up to the time of our last meeting 
in New York, no agreement had been 
reached by the sub-committee on cement 
bagging, although it had been one of the 
two sub-committeés first formed. Indeed, 
the initiative for the formation of Com 


experienc « 


our 


fabrics. 


mittee D-13 was from the users ot 
cement bags, and the users of tire 
fabric. The former, however, were 


dealing with a much less expensive ma 
terial than tire fabrics, and neither users 
nor makers had accumulated the class 
of data necessary to formulate methods 
of testing that would be commensurately 
economical and’ at the same time satis 
factorily accurate, as between buyer 
and seller. It is hoped that this commit- 
sufficient 
largely working through 
Standards, to this 
presct ibed 


tee 18 now 1n possession ot 


information, 


the sureau of get 


class of material tentativel 


tor 

\side from the so-called Mullen test, 
which is fully recognized as limited in 
its application, the critical points under 


discussion for fabrics in general have 


been the size and method of preparing 
the piece, the strength of which was 
to be tested, the kind of jaws and type 
of machine to be used, the speed of 
he moving jaw ind the condition as 
to moisture content of the sample at the 


different 


sting. A 


and two materially dif 


time of te number of 


kinds of jaws 


ferent general methods of testing have 
been developed, one called tl trip 
method ” and the other the “ orab 
method \ number of the makers and 
users of materials were strongly in 
favor of the so-called grab method in 


fabrics, but in the 
Atlantic City, 
having the 


testing all kinds of 
tests ad ypted al 
method, 


tentative 


the Strip largest 


number of advocates, including the 


Bureau of Standards, was the method 
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\ork three rows where you formerly worked one. 
Preble your ‘‘DayLite’’ working space and increase 
your output by spreading Glidden DayLite Mill 
White throughout your plant. 

This efficient light- and Flat. It sets 


reflecting paint GLIDDEN dust free in four to 


will increase the five hours— dries 


value of every av for recoating in 
square foot of space yLi e thirty-six to forty- 
in your plant. It Yu! eight hours and 
is durable, sanitary a WHITE covers from 400 to 
and water-proof 500 square teet to 
Not a white-wash but a non- the gallon, varying accord- 
porous light reflector that will ing to application and surface 
not chip or flake. conditions. An inquiry is not 
Glidden DayLite Mill White an obligation. It will bring 


is made in Gloss, Semi-Gloss, you valuable information. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Paint P 


Fence of Permanence 


Above all a fence must be substantial, and attractiveness is next 
in importance. Fence made by the Wright Wire Company combines 
these important qualifications. Surround your factory or home with 


“FXCELSIO | 
RUST PROOF 


fence and you will have a fence that will stand-up and defy rust 

for years—made of heavy wires, heavily galvanized for that 

purpose. This fence is most economical in the long run. 
Made in a wide variety of styles for Factories, 


Recreation Grounds, Playgrounds, Public Parks, 
Large Estates, Cemeteries and Public Buildings. 


factory and 


CLEVELAN D, OHIO 


* Branches ~ 
wk—Chicag London 


We also build Excelsior Iron Fences. Special designs on request. 
Pend fear Cet @eloy ace WM. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass, 
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Sheer ONdeTERONIORERE THRE RHERTBETELEERETESETS 


MAN HURT ~HARDY MILL BRUSHES 


Are You Prepared to Give Intelligent For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk Mills 


FIRST AID? —— pe 


The Progressive 


Mill Owner ae on————aee 


Manufacturer 


| FINDS IT Write i ede ee Prices 
DOESN’T 


PAY HARDY MILL BASKETS 


TO TAKE For All Textile Mill Requirements 
CHANCES ow 


AN IDEAL BERNSTEIN “ First Arp ”’ EQUIPMENT. 


BERNSTEIN “FIRST AID” EQUIPMENT 
Well Made—Efficient—Inexpensive—Is Helping to Solve This Problem for Others, 


WHY NOT YOURS? 


Let us tell you how other manufacturers are making their em- 
ployees 100°; efficient—Are not taking any chances of liability 
by careless treatment of minor injuries to employees—Are 
prepared to treat injuries where a few minutes may mean life 
or death—Are creating a spirit of good will among their workers 
BY 
A WELL EQUIPPED FIRST AID ROOM & MEDICAL DEPT. Highest Quality White Oak, Hand Made 
ADDRESS: Get Our Prices 


BERNSTEIN MFG. COMPANY Manufactured by 
Dept. E—3rd & Allegheny Ave., Phila., U.S. A. FRANK H HARDY Agent 
MAKERS OF ° 9 ’ 


BERNSTEIN STEEL EQUIPMENT 
EL LOCKERS—STEEL SHELVING B25 HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT ANDOVER, MASS. 


For Thirty Years ‘‘Just a Little Bit Better.’’ 
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tatively adopted for automobile tire 
rics. 
Vith the object of voicing the ideas 
the advocates of the grab method, 
West Boylston Manufacturing Co. 
invited to exhibit at the Bureau of 
~:andards Conference a series of mov- 
picture reproductions of actual tests 
e in their laboratory by the two 
! ods of testing. 
his proved to be exceedingly inter- 
esting. and gave more of an insight into 
t takes place in the breaking of fab- 
rics by the two methods than had pre- 
isly been attempted, and to many it 
appeared quite convincing that the grab 
n od served more the purpose (as 
had been claimed for it) of testing the 
strength of the material in its woven 
form, while the strip method was more 
directly related in its results to the 
strength of the yarn of which the fab- 
ric was made, 
remained, however, for E. Dean 
Walen, one of W. S. Lewis’s assistants 
in the Textile Section of the Bureau of 
Standards, to present a diagrammatic 
and mathematical discussion of the two 


methods of testing, as related to the 
width of the jaws used and the num- 
ber of threads clamped thereby. In the 
case of the so-called strip method of 


ng (that is, where all the threads 

not to be tested have been carefully rav 
elled out, but leaving a projecting fringe 
of, say, a quarter of an inch on each 
side), it was found that, in the tire fab- 
ric at least, those threads which had re- 
ned unbroken by the movement of 
jaws up to the time when the ma- 
chine ceased to register the strength of 
the break had, nevertheless, contributed 
an equal pro rata proportion of strength 
to the test, so that whether the strip 
tested covered five threads, ten threads, 
fteen threads, or any other number up 
the approximate width of the widest 
clamp used, the average result per 
ead was shown to be closely the 


On the other hand, modifying the grab 
od as exhibited by the moving pic- 
using one pair of jaws 2 inches 
wide and the other pair of varying 
widths for the narrow jaw, grasping the 
cloth at right angles to the threads be- 
ing tested, it was shown that the sup- 
porting effect of the portion of the fab- 
ric clamped in the wider jaws formed 
a very different ratio for these varying 
widths of the narrower jaw. That is, 
where the l-inch narrow jaw was used 
on the standard twenty-three by twenty- 
per inch tire fabric there would 
be approximately just twenty-three 
threads clamped at one end, and forty- 
six threads clamped at the other, which 
ga a certain ratio of strength per 
ad clamped. When, however, a %- 
jaw, a %-inch jaw, a 34-inch jaw 


was used, and so on to the full width 
inches as held in the ordinarily 
wider pair of jaws, the average per 


d was a widely varying amount, 
itio being much greater at the %4- 
for say six threads, than at any 
width tested, the minimum ratio 
where both sets of jaws were sup 
to be clamping the same number 


ile it might be possible to com- 
in a broad way, the strip method 
ng with this method of grab 
g, it was important to find out, if 
le, what width of jaws would 
the best comparative results, and 
a different width of piece 

d would not show, by the same 
fferent method of grasping the 
i materially different set of data 
further difficulty was developed 
comparing the two methods of 

t in different classes of fabrics. 
\\ Lewis presented a series of tables 
s| ng the results of tests on a variety 
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of fabrics by the strip method of testing 
as compared with the grab method of 
testing, which gave very non-concordant 
comparative results, and with which fact 
it seems probable to some observers that 
both the margin of width ungrasped 
and the method of grasping play an im- 
portant part. 

It was also found that on the heaviest 
class of cotton fabrics, that is, fabrics 
of the duck class, there seemed to be a 
much wider range of variation when 
using different widths of jaws on the 
strip test between the actual and ap- 
parent strength of the composing 
threads. than had been shown to be the 
case in other fabrics. In view of these 
many considerations, at the meeting in 
New York, on March 17th, the sub- 
committee on duck materials reported 
in favor of a modified form of the grab 
test for this class. The chief difference 
was the tentative adoption of 1 inch as 
a basis for width and length in the jaws 
of the piece of material tested, with the 
further recommendation for this class 
ot fabric that the speed of the moving 
jaws should be 20 inches instead of 12 
inches per minute, as required in the 
tentative specifications for tire fabrics 
on the strip method of testing. A great 
deal of interesting discussion was 
brought out by this proposition, it hav- 
ing been claimed that the strip test was 
not applicable because of the practical 
difficulty of grasping all the threads 
(without cutting some of them) by the 
bite of the jaws, no matter how made, 
so that they would break with a suffi- 
cient degree of uniformity as to the 
number remaining unbroken, and the 
fact that those which did remain un- 
broken, owing to the much larger de- 
gree of crimp in the fabric, would not, 
in the three-inch length, and speed or- 
dinarily used, have become stretched 
out far enough to give a pro rata de- 
gree of strength to the test, as hap- 
pened to be the case in the tire fabric, 
and as is probably the case for the ma- 
jority of lighter fabrigs. 

\t the New York meeting a further 
extremely interesting exhibit was made 
by Henry L. Scott, of Providence, by 
a combination piece of apparatus de- 
signed by him and worked out in con- 
nection with the Bausch & Lomb Op 
tical Co., of New York and Rochester, 
which projected on a screen the actual 
stress effects produced by breaking a 
series of samples of tire fabric, both in 
the bone dry state, wet state, and nat- 
ural state, with different widths of jaws, 
and at different speeds, on the strip 
method and various forms of the grab 
method. 

Samples of duck material in the nat- 
ural state were also tested in the same 
way by the two methods for a com- 
parison of effect, and served to crystal- 
ize the ideas of the committee around 
the central problems under considera- 
tion. 

It will be noted that in the specifica- 
tion for tire fabric testing, the condi- 
tion under which the test is made is 
that of the so-called bone dry or stand- 
ard dry state. There are two reasons 
alleged by those advocating this method: 

First. That the material must be in 
an approximately absolutely dry state 
at the time it is submitted to its rub- 
bering treatment in the manufacture 
of the tire, and the results are then 
comparable with all the other tests re- 
quired of the completed tire fabric 
structure. 

Second. It had been assumed, and is 
still contended, that this state was the 
most uniform one readily obtainable 
at which to compare, not only tire 
fabrics, but any others to which it could 
be considered in any way applicable. 

(Continued on page 135) 


NORWICH BELTING 





View of our Exhibit at the 


National Textile Exhibition, Boston 


Combination Tanned “Triton” Waterproof 
Norwich Belting Norwich Belting 


STRONG AND FLEXIBLE will outclass and outlast any belt in wet 


is adapted to the hardest drives: Cones, 
Mules, Winders, Nappers, Motors. etc. 


places, and where steam and 
dampness ruin others. 


**Acme” Chrome Tanned 
Norwich Belting 


is acid, steam and waterproof and wear resisting. 


“Oak Bark” Norwich Belting 


is the same old standby. 


Norwich Belting 


is in itself a guarantee for 


Service and Economy in Textile Manufacture 


Defiance Raw Hide, Indian Tanned 


and “Acme” Chrome Lace Leather, 
“Taubo” Raw Hide Picker Leather 


The Norwich Belting Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Providence Office—178 South Main Street 
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Dodge Iron Center Wood ~ . 
Dodge Split Wood Pulley Rim Pulley, for Heavy and Dodge Iron Center Wood 
with Veneer Discs. Desirable Shock Loads, High and Abso Rim Pulley, Combining Ex- 
where the air is filled with lute Speeds. treme Lightness with Ferfect 
Wnst Ether or Lint Rigidity. Ideal for Textile 
Service, 





SYSTEMATIZED SERVICE 
AND SAVING 


‘N YSTEMATIZED service and saving, otherwise known as 
S scientific management—intensive production—is the thing 
today and you get it in the use of Dodge power transmis- 
sion machinery. 
Dodge Adjustable Ball and 


Socket. Hangers of unusual Lumber manufacturers are more and more recognizing the 
ee eee line as the quick and safe road to increased dividends. The Dodge Split Friction Clutch 
quick and accurate erection a . = . SPas Fitted with Dodge Split Iron 
flagrant waste of power in the average factory is receiving first Pulley. 
attention from the factory man seeking to reduce costs. The 
Dodge Line conforms in every detail to the creed of scientific 
management. It is filling the demand everywhere. It is the 
one complete line of power transmission machinery and it em- 


bodies these special features: 


Interchangeability wherever possible, 

The split feature in transmission equipment, 

The splendid economy of self-oiling bearings, 

Independent and quick control by means of friction clutches, 


Whatever your power transmission problem may be, you at oi 
are invited to place it before the Dodge Engineering Staff—a Pog gg = iar Wi ad 
group of men of wide experience and matured judgment. They —_ sci ae oete ee 

_ lates Seine 7 represent a large sum of practical knowledge of how to meet 

to facilitate quick adjustment requirements and emergencies that will be of real value to you. 
Confer with them on any question of power economics, distri- 
bution, or the standardization of parts. This service is entirely 
free of obligation. We urge you to take advantage of it. 

Write us specifically about your requirements. We will 
give you full information and send you catalog, booklets and 


bulletins. 
ile. * DODGE SALES AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Dodge Clamp Coupling / E 
‘bed Type), for all Line Distributor of the Products of Dodge Manufacturing Company 
ft Requirements Bolt 
and Nuts Protected 
f desires 


) . Dodge Ring Oiling Bearing. 
Everything for the Mechanical Transmission of Power } which furnishes a copious sup 
ply of oil at all times. Made 


General Offices and Works: MISHAWAKA, INDIANA in all dines up to 6 inches 


i 


Branches and Boston Branch 
Dealers 137-139 Purchase 
in all Street“ 
Principal Cities Phone 316 Fort Hill 


Dodge Rigid Pillow Block 

(Made in Ring and Capillary 

Dodge Moulded Gears fot types, with Dust Proof Ends 

heavy mill work and for mo if Desired.) For Severe Ser 

tor-driving purposes direct to vice, Positive and Economica 
ineshaft Lubrication 


Dodge Capillary Self-Oiling 
Bearing, conveys only cleat 
oil to the shaft by Capillary 
attraction. 





Descriptions of Exhibits at Boston Textile Show 








[ERICAN Kron SCALE Co., New York, the American Laundry Machinery Co. Moistening Co. as a trademark, rose ago on the machinery page of the 
£\% who devised the expressive phrase George L. Wenzell was in charge, and in the water and sprayed with char- JouRNAL, was a new feature of the ex- 
id and look,” to describe their Manager W. S. Taylor was at the space acteristic motion from one of the jets hibit this year. This little instrument is 
lucts, exhibited their springless* au- during the week. Mr. Wenzell was as- used in their system of air moistening 12 inches high and may be conveniently 
tic dial scales, 100 per cent. effi- sisted by a competent force from the for mills, spouting intermittently, blow- carried about the mill by the person 
especially adapted for use in tex- various departments. ing three times in 4 seconds. Mr. designated to make observations or by 
mills. They showed a dormant AMERICAN MolIsTENING Co., Boston. Comins never does things by halves the superintendent to check up readings. 
rm scale, a popular type for plat- The first and original moistener in and can always be counted upon to pro It is a self-contained unit, and its small 
service; a portable platform scale, action was the unique feature of the vide a striking exhibit. In carrying out size makes it possible to secure readi 
wl ch is readily movable from place to exhibit devised by Treasurer Frank B. the analogy between the whale and in spaces crowded with machinery. Th 
i and is used to great advantage in Comins of the American Moistening Co. modern air moistening, showing that instrument provides the means neces 
a eat many mills; and a special lap 
‘ which was shown for the first 
tit This scale is designed to be sus- 
pended from an overhead trolley, and 


back and forth in front of the 
ing pickers, which permits the scale 
pushed out of the way when not 
se, and is always ready and con- 


\ nt when wanted. This lap scale 
( furnished in either 50 or 60 
| capacity, with one ounce gradua- 
t on 20 inch dial. The lap pan is 
3 ches long and curved to hold a 
19 inches in diameter, although the 
lay pan can be made to any other di- 
mension. Ernst Ohnell, vice-president 
e company, and J. Kirk Rowell, of 

the Louisville branch, were in attend 
i it the exhibit, which was in charge 


of District Manager M. E. Fitzgerald, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


ERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Visitors were quick 
) { preciate the importance of the dis 
pli f this company, and at one time 


it was necessary to station exhibition at 
tendants at the space in order to keep 
the aisle open (he machines shown 
which created the most interest were 
the \merican automatic underwear 
press, 36 x 72 inches, No. 37 Universal 
press, a 48-inch American overdriven 
centrifugal extractor, 36 x 54 Acme 


washer used for fulling, scouring, 
bleaching, and dyeing hosiery and un 
derwear particularly, and the Rose la- 
beling machine, handled in connection 
with their lines. These machines were 
all equipped with their latest improved 





GENERAL VIEW OF DEPARTMENT A AT BOSTON TEXTILE SHOW 


devices showing the results obtained In a space of 15 feet long by 7 feet high “we can but copy what nature in her sary in securing a perfect reading the 
along the lines of obtaining the best was shown a setting of water, spray and infinite work perfects,” he engaged the same as required by the U. S. Govern 
quality of work with largest produc- icebergs, with scenic lighting effects, to services of the best scenic artists in ment and generally secured by the sling 
tion Interesting literature was dis- give added realism to the scene. At Boston, who worked under his personal psychrometer, but without requiring th« 
tributed, explaining the above machines intervals of 30 seconds a whale, 6% feet direction. The Comins portable electro space to operate in whirling. Manu 
ind other specialties manufactured by long, of the type used by the American psychrometer, described a few weeks facturers were impressed by its definite 


and positive action. The rest of the 
exhibit was similar to the exhibit of 
two years ago. A portable condition 
ing room formed a central feature of 
the display and there were various types 
of humidifiers manufactured by the 
American Moistening Co., also the auto 
matic humidity control, etc. Everything 
was conveniently arranged for the in 
spection of manufacturers and others 
who were interested. 

Tue AmerIcAN Putrtrty Co., Boston F 
\ number of their split steel pulleys 
and pressed steel reels and spools wert 
the chief features of the display, which 
was one of significance in this section. 
\n efficiency indicator, which indicates 
the amount of horse power required to 
keep a 24x6 pulley revolving at 450 
r.p.m. was shown. It is claimed there 
is considerably less air resistance in 
“ American” pulleys than in other steel 
pulleys which have arms that: fan the 


air, instead of cutting it, and conse 





quently a considerable saving of coal 
Pulleys arranged in the shape of a can 
non were a unique innovation. Ther 
was a 48x8 pulley on each side, and a 
line of pulleys on a shaft representing 
the body of the cannon; also a 72x 12 
pulley mounted on a shaft and driven 





by a piece of string. Samples of special 
two-bolt loom pulleys which can be very 
— BOOTHS OF EXHIBITORS IN DEPARTMENT B AT MECHANICS HALL quickly applied to the shaft and are 
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DRAPER COMPANY 


CO] 


pper basket 


machines are self-balancing, easily 
usted by screwing the gland nut 
1 j ° 
~h compresses the rubbers in the 


Simplicity of construction is 


\merican 
ng oiling pedestal 
\meri¢ 


ing hanger box, 


nant hangers, ete 
\MERICAN Warp Drawtni 
Bostor \ double beam = warp 


MACHIN}I 


lrawing machine, which was shown for 


first time, was working on 


plicated 4-harness pattern draft. This 
machine will handle 6 cotton harnesses, 
the reed and three banks of drop wires, 
and in a general way is constructed 


along the ines of the standard types 
of warp drawing machines. The ex 
hibit also included a style A lease pick- 
ing machine and a style Q plain two 
harness warp drawing machine. 
AMERICAN WRINGER Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. Crude rubbers used in the manu 
facture of rubber covered rolls in which 
this company specializes, together with 
a specially constructed roll to demon- 
strate the method used in covering rolls 
with rubber was the feature of this 
exhibit. Other products made by this 
ompany such as rubber bleachery eyes, 
rubber pump valves, and rubber covered 
silk spinning rolls and rings were also 
shown An interlocking sectional ring 
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roll for wool scouring machines 
cially constructed for hard service 
also featured. A special circular 
distributed. The representatives 
charge were Messrs. W. E. Brow: 
H. Theroux, V. Thorpe. 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING Co.. \ 
chester, N. H. The largest textil 
n the country showed a represent 
line of Amoskeag products, ineli 
white and colored cotton and wor 
dress goods. Samples of material 
displayed from the raw stock to th 
ished products, showing the var 
stages of manufacturing. 
ARMSTRONG SALES Co., Provid 
k. 1. Display of metal filling boards 
looms and metal roving boards 


speeders. 


FREDERICK H. BISHOP, PRESIDENT TEX 
EXHIBITORS’ ASS’N, INC. 


AsHwortH Bros., Inc., Fall River, 
Mass. A display well worth a visit was 
the exhibit of card clothing manufac- 
turing shown by this concern. Card 
clothing for cotton and woolen mills 
was made during the week. A demon- 
stration machine was shown in opera- 
tion making tops for flat cards and a 
fillet machine making 120s wire fillet 


CHESTER I, CAMPBELL, SECRETARY AN 
TREASURER 


for cylinders and doffers. Henry As! 
worth was in charge, assisted by W. | 
Bigelow, C. B. Thomason, Jack \V 
Horner and Mr. Zaottr. A moroc 
bound memorandum book was given 
a souvenir to their many friends 
ATHERTON Pin Grip Bar Co., Pri 
dence, R. I. Improved grids wi 
shown for making cleaner yarns a! 
less waste, and the exhibit was a ceé 
ter of interest among practical m« 
present. These included their improve 
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erid bars in adjustable brackets. 
he same bar in stationary brack- 
They also had on exhibition their 
ouble-edge knife bar in adjust- 
rackets. L. D. Armstrong was in 
of the exhibit. 
BER-COLMAN Co., Rockford, III. 
wonderful mechanisms embodied 
rp tying machines and the speed 
ch they operate was of as great 
st as in previous years. The ex- 
mprised the Model E and Model 
p tying machines, also hand knot- 
r spoolers. The Model E was 
d for handling two-beam warps 
ored pattern warps, such as 
s, ginghams, etc. The particu- 
xlel E machine shown has been 
to the Dartmouth Manufacturing 
ration, New Bedford, Mass., a re- 
rder. The Model K machine is 
rtable or perambulator style of 
tying machine used on jacquards 
has been sold to the Bates Manu 
ng Co., Lewiston, Me. This also 
repeat order. This machine in 
ular has been greatly improved 
the past year, so that both qual- 
d quantity of production are bet- 
an has ever been formerly ob 
The loop knot has been elim- 
on this machine, and they are 


tying the same style of knot that 


en always tied on the well-known 
1 E. R. E. McCausland, field man 
from the Rockford (Ill.) factory, 
n charge of the exhibit. L. G. 


rich, manager of the Boston office, 


and \W 


GENERAL ELECTRI(¢ 


. B. Anderson, superintendent of 


installations of the Boston office, were 
in attendance during the week. 


F. W. Bark.ey, Boston. Office appli- 
ances 

BARRETT CHANGER’ Co., 3oston. 
Changer for pay rolls. 


Bircw Bros., SOMERVILLE MACHINE 


Works, 


scutche 


Somerville, Mass., exhibited a 
r, annular guide, conical opener, 


justable spiral rollers, and other ma 
chine in their line. 


THe Borne, ScrRYMSER Co., Boston, 
had an interesting display of their tex 
tile and lubricating oils. Breton oils for 
\ were featured with samples of 
goods from widely separated States, 
showing the different sections of the 


country where these oils are in use. The 
increased trade and extension of terri- 

for these goods are a demonstra- 
tion that they have special merit which 
is being recognized, due not only to the 
inherent virtue of the Breton oils, but 
t e high standard maintained, th¢ 
quality never having been allowed to 


det: riorate since first manufactured in 


187 For cotton and knit goods the 
nN ne of machinery, spindle, loom and 
Knii‘ing oils were shown. These need 


qt 


troduction to many of the manu- 
lac'urers present during the week, as 


iality service has brought them a 


COMPANY 
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of New York, the genial superintendent 
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1 
and 
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ittendance, 
nd B 
PI iladelphia 
James E. Kimball, 


Jenedict 


of sales, was present part of the week. 
Co.. , 


Bos 
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glu¢ 
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THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


ration purposes, the H 
& Sons ( l 
straight 


equipped automatic 


chain and rating on print 


cl th 


onstt 


This machine was a dem 
ation the indestructible 4-inch 
automatic clamp. Attached to the ma 
chine Kay & Foxwell patent 
guider, operated by air pressure, for 
guiding the cloth into the clamps auto- 
matically, doing away with any human 
agency at the feeding end of the 
chine; also a patent Simpson winder 
which automatically cuts off the goods 
while 


giving 
of 


was a 


ma 


winding, thus doing away with 


a 


the necessity of 
to chang¢ rolls 


was in attendance 


stopping the machine 
Harry W. Butterworth 
part of the week, 
also A. C. Thos. W. Frances 
and W. S. Rowley, who were kept busy 
greeting mill men and explaining the ex 
hibit, besides discussing other equipment 
in this widely known concern’s line of 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing machin 
ery 
CAMERON 
NX. 


located space in the balcony. 


Freeman, 


MacHINE Co., Brooklyn, 
This concern exhibited in a well- 
The dis- 
play consisted of various fabrics in the 
form of rolls and coils, as produced by 
of slitting 


the Cameron principle and 


April 29, 191 
rewinding. Strips ranged from 
sheerest gauze to heavy duck use 
belting, showing the wide rang 
work performed by this system 
men in were Frank ( 
selt, sales manager, and W. B. 
husen, advertising manager. 

CAMPBELL TEXTILE MACHINER 
\uburn, R. I. One of the latest 
showing the refinements that hay 
made since taking over the Pot 
Johnston textile machinery busines 
featured by the Campbell Textil 
chinery Co., manufacturers of 
specialists in opening, picking and 
ing machinery. As will be remen 
by JouRNAL readers, Leon W. (| 


charge 


bell, widely known as a successful 


ufacturer and sales manager of 

machinery, organized the Campbell 
tile Machinery Co. early in Jar 
and this year marks the first exhi 
the new company, with its able, a: 
sive organization, headed by Le 

Campbell, president; Be dn He 
treasurer, and J. H. Mayes, Char 
southern agent. The new plant at 
manufacturing — s 
weeks ago with a minimum interru 
to production and with a large an 
of new machinery 
quirement 


burn began 


providing ever 
modern machine 
capable of turning out a large pr 
tion of the highest 
paratory machinery, 
hy the card exhibited. The spac 
visited by a large number of mani 
showed unusual 


of a 
grade cotton 
demonst! 


as 


turers who 
the display 
CARRIER ENGINEERING COoRPORA 
New York and Boston. This exhibitio: 
represented a central system of air 
ditioning as they would install it 
mill. It consisted of an air conditi 
apparatus in operation, showing th 
method of conditioning and controlling 
the air. Also, the way in which the 
air is distributed to the various com- 
partments of the mill and the control of 
the humidity and temperature conditions 
in each compartment. In detail, the ap- 
paratus consisted of a humidifier with 
centrifugal pump and direct connected 
motor and dew point control, with fresh 
and return air dampers, a fan driven 
by a motor, air distributing ducts, heat- 
ing coils, automatic humidity control 
The exhibition was complete in every 
detail, showing the method of maintain- 
ing the conditions, and also the ease by 
which they can be changed from one 
condition to another, illustrating the 
manner in which buildings can easily 
be warmed or cooled as the conditions 
require. The system was explained by 


inter: 


engineers of the company to many in 
terested visitors. E. T. Lyle, the New 
England representative, was in charg 
J. I. Lyle, treasurer and general mana- 
ger, was on hand part of the week 
WitttAM = Carter Co., Needhan 
Heights and Springfield, Mass. Displa 
of finished underwear garments 1 II 
grades for men, women, and childré 
CrinG-SurFAcE Co., Buffalo, N 
An important power demonstratio1 
made in the space of this compan) 
consisted of a power-driven demot 
showing the efficienc 
belts with Cling-Surface treatment 


ing machine 
untreated belts by means of similar 
from a single source of power an 
ranged to receive similar load, wit! 
dicators mounted so that the differ 
in the transmission efficiency and 
ery of power plainly 
Charles F. Chase, Eastern manager 
in charge, assisted by George H. M 
Crirprper Bett LAcer Co., 
Mich. This exhibit consiste 
“Clipper” belt and “¢ 
belt hook. The operation of 
lacer is familiar to most technical 1 
i joint of 


are made 


was evil 


Grand | 
ids 
their lace r 


per” 


ng a neat 


hooks 


great strel 


from a sp 
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stec. wire of an analysis that combines 
gre t tensile strength with rigidity and 
wea ing qualities capable of standing a 

of over 400 pounds per inch on 















































sing e belts, and an even greater strain 
ouble belts. Frank G. Kall, New 
ind representative, was in charge 
exhibit. 
Dina S. Courtney Co., Chicopee, 
Ma Bobbins and spools. 
Srvuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


*? well located space on one of the 
mai!) aisles the Cramer System of Air 
Conditioning made a_ striking exhibit. 
Phe was shown in operation under 
uti atic control one of each of the 
several types of air moistening ma 
shines in this system, consisting of cop 
er fan air conditioners, copper spray 
umidifiers, fan ejector humidifier, 
tomizer humidifier and central station 
systems. A special feature of the con 
trol of the central station is the refine 
ment of having the sprays connected in 
anaie B® relays to produce a gradual change as 
conditions demand. There were three 
types of automatic humidity and tem 
| erature regulators on exhibition and 
eration, each of which has been 
eveloped to meet different require 
ments. All operate on the wet and dry 
ulb psychrometric principle with the 
limination of the rags, wicks and pot 
f water. They also had on exhibition 
veral types of Cramer improved pneu- 
natic diaphragm valves, the diaphragms 
t which are constructed without the 
se of rubber, bolts, rivets or solder, 
waking them practically indestructible 
he exhibit was in charge of C. D. 
Park, with H. B. Rogers and R. C. Mil- 
ler in attendance. Stuart W. Cramer 
ind W. B. Hodge from the home office 
g took an active part in explaining the 
( arious features of their products dur 
ling 
z — Ep 
com. NASMITH COMBER 
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ing several days of the. week and in : rd sen “] 
grcting both northern and southern pL ibe pa ieee a eae: 
. i e-W ee c 7 
fricnds and customers. panies 


oMPTON & KNowLes Loom Works, NORMALAIR 


Worcester, Mass., located directly under 
the dome, occupied a space 24 x 66 feet, 


in open roof structure, finished in 
French gray and gold. A_ massive 
molied frieze supported by fluted: pilas- 
ter surrounded the exhibit. The 


arches were bordered by cable and 
lar s in colors, while each side had a 
pediment containing the name of the 
firm capped by a gilded eagle and flags. 
The display was lighted by festoons of 
electric lights and studded illuminated 
balls overhead hung on brass chains 
The machinery exhibit this year con- 
entirely of automatic looms. 
They showed the automatic gingham 








sisted 











loom in two types, a two-color and a 
six-color. There are thousands of these 
looms in successful operation, and they 
are built in two, four, and six-color Weis Ab: Ada COMPAN'S THE HUILE COMPAN\ 
capacity. A Terry towel locm was 
equipped with a four-color magazine, 
thr cells of which were used for the 








0 Os Meh Ca | | \ ‘ 
" LYSTER ( As abhi : “ae : ; 


We nel 





MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS CO., ING THE J. B. FORD Ce 





ground or body of towel, thus allowing 





for a large number of reserve bobbins, 
and the fourth cell for the border. A 
cotton blanket loom was running with 
four colors with a jacquard controlling 
the pattern, weaving a figured blanket, 
and presenting to manufacturers a 
practical illustration of the wice range 
of work for which the automatic loom 
S$ < lapted. The duck loom shown dif 
fers from the other looms exhibited, 
in that the shuttle is automatically 
ged instead of the bobbins, upon 
he near exhaustion of the filling, and 
th hange is made without the loss of 
production, as no picks are lost in mak 
ing the transfer. For the worsted and 





wo n trade, two looms to illustrate the 
adaptability of the automatic feature to 
the branches were shown, including 
a2x 1 box, 25 harness, intermediate 
, 4 worsted loom, equipped with the well- 
a known Draper magazine, making an 
idea! combination where but one color 
Is d. when it is desired to mix the 


fllins; and a 4 x 1 box, 20 harness, 


ae 





| 


worsted loom, having a vertical 
mag zine to hold four colors, producing THE TORSION BALANCE COMPAN AUTOMATIC SHAFT COUPLING CO 
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\MERICAN TOOL & MACHINE CO 





grade suiting. Poth of these looms PHE LUNKENHEIMER COMPAR’ 
= were equipped with warp stop motion. 
\ll looms in their exhibit were driven 
independent motor drive, with mo- 
rs especially adapted for this class of 

rk. No striking developments have 
n made in loom design or construc eae t 0. 

tion since the last show, and the im sumidii g-ventilating . 

ud eee kine 
ad 


vements shown were largely refine 
nts in details. Charles F. Hutchins 
in charge, and was assisted by a 
large staff from the company’s works 
j and offices. 

Curtis & MarBLE MACHINE Co., 
\Vorcester, Mass A motor. driven 
louble cutter woolen shear with list 

ing rests in operation on woolen 





cloth, showing improvements which 
| been made on these machines in 
last few vears, Was exhibited and 
was of interest to woolen and worsted 
mill men. A collection of photographs 

their large line of finishing ma- 
inery for cotton goods, woolen, 
orsted and felt goods, carpets, rugs, 
plushes, velvets, curduroys, ete., was 
rrominently displayed and attracted the 

ntion of cotton and other manufac 





irers. A unique little circular was dis 
tributed showing copy of an advertise 
ment run by Albert Curtis from 1838 
to 1863 and giving the present lines 








manufactured by the concern. The ex EASTMAN MACHINE CO RHODE ISLAND HUMIDIFIER & VENTILATING CO 
hibit was in personal charge of Edwin 
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Gro. A. Cutter, Taunton, Mass., ex 
hited a twelve cell drier, arranged in 
| two stacks. 

Danvers State Hospirar, Haw- 

rrne, Mass. Textile equipment and 

oducts from this institution occupied 
a space in the balcony and some remark 


| 
able pieces of work were shown. A 
hand loom built in late 1700, formerly 
| wned by Ross Turner, the artist, added 
to the interest. 

Davis & FurBER MACHINE Co., No 
\ndover, Mass. The exhibit included 
the Scholfield card Nearby was an 
; imy ressive modern 3-card iron cylinder 

of the latest construction; near the 
ule was an old-fashioned one-thread 
pinning wheel. The cards were equipped 
with the latest feeders manufactured by 
George S. Harwood & Son, Boston 

Day ApyUSTABLE BEARING Co., Belton, 
S. C. Adjustable rocker shaft bearings 

looms. These bearings have been 
ut on looms in scores of mills in the 
orth and South, and in addition to 
oving their wearing qualities, have 
been very profitable in reducing thin 


\ 


places and seconds and serving to re 
duce break outs. The company is also 
manufacturing a counting device which 

being introduced to textile mills. Rep 
resentatives, L. W. Stansell, T. H 
Lamar were present 

DELAHUNTY DyEING MACHINE Co., 
‘ittston, Pa., showed the exhibit of the 
ton Cop Dyeing Co., Bury, England, 





which they are the agents in the 


| (nited States. This consisted of dyed 
n warp on patent beams or cylin 
rs, also cloth made from warp dyed 

these cylinders. The colors used 


re indigo, indanthrene and = sulphur 
rs. They also had a Draper warp 
machine with a patent density con 
lling apparatus which controls the 
nsity of the warp as it is being wound 
the beam or dyeing cylinder before 
ng. Some warps for different col- 
have to be wound harder than 
rs and this machine has been suc 
sful in giving results which insure 
rm dyeing all the way through the 

C. P. Delahunty was at the ex 

tion all week, with John Brandwood, 
naging director of the Elton Cop 
ing Co., who came over from Eng- 
last week, also Thomas Brand 
brother of John Brandwood, 
James MeIntyre, of Bury, England 


RAPER Co., Hopedale, Mass. A large 


Striking exhibit was made by the 





j 


ESSE Cee aE ee 


per Co. in their usual space that was 
urably arranged to display the well 
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PARKS & WOOLSON 
I Marble, assisted by the New York 
presentative, Fred C. Bryant, and 
ers from the Worcester office. 
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head 1ew model twister with 


A 


the Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


\ ] 5: I An E Model, 30-inch loom, beam head. 

it iped gingham, with the new Straw tape-driven spindles was rigged up to showed a complete line of power trans- 

l white was quickly appreciated make novelty nub yarns, and a new mission material, including iron cente: 

mill met \n M Model, 40-inch model tape driven spooler was shown wood rim pulley for high speeds, selt 

if lawns, using cop filling. equipped with the McColl spooler guide. oiling hangers, safety friction clutches 

| \n LL Model, 90-inch broad sheeting From time to time demonstrations of veneer mill trucks, etc. A feature oi 
aving Pequot sheetings. An | yarn testing were given on a new sin- the exhibit was a demonstrating unit 
lectris lodel, 36-inch loom on twill goods, with gle thread yarn testing machine, which showing the different types of self-oiling 
il 3 nesses, operated by the new har automatically makes 80 breaks and gives bearings. On another counter shaft 

Ret | S oti An FE Model, 40-inch i permanent record on a diagram. Table were different types of pulleys witl 

le ll si plain two-harness weave, the displays showed samples of the differ solid and split clutches. The high speed 

é 1 rd model for sheetings and prints ent kinds of rings, spindles, bobbins, iron center, wood rim pulley, whic! 

‘ N \n E Model, 28-inch loom on Terry shuttles, temples, spooler guides, drop made the record test of 5% miles a mi 
fe towels, which was shown for the first wires, and slasher combs, regular and ute rim speed, was a center of interest 
N 1 \ll of these looms, as well as all Morrill style. The exhibit, as usual, \ photograph stand contained striking 

CL the other machinery the exhibit, was in charge of Wallace I. Stimpson, pictures of installations of Dodge mat: 

] re driven by individual motors. The gent of the company; B. H. Bristow rial. The exhibit was in charge of \ 

’ ] s il ¢ s all the looms were cut gears, Draper, assistant agent, and other mem- B. Hosford, Mishawaka, Ind.,_ vice 

| \ | cent improvement, and lock washers bers of the selling department. Presi- president of the Dodge Mfg. Co. 
l 20 I re used throughout. Five different dent Frank J. Dutcher visited the show D. T. Duptey & Son Co., Wilkinso1 
¢ ge cop filling iwdels of warpers and one balling ma during the week. ville, Mass. Line of hand threading an 
1, 36-11 | 4 harness chine were shown, one of the warpers PHe Dovce SALES & ENGINEERING Co., automatic loom shuttles equipped wit 
t extra larg« ing a new model to take a 32-inch Boston, distributors of the products of Vi-se-co porcelain shuttle eyes. 
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EASTMAN MACHINE Co., Buffalo, N. 
showed four different styles of their 
ew model cloth cutting machine, which 
adapted for all varieties of 
well as knit goods. It is a labor-sav- 
g device, whose merits have been thor- 
gsly demonstrated, and the new model 
[ construction and 


fabrics 


ows rehnement ot 


nve nience. B Black and A. A. John- 
were in charge. 

ELWELL-PARKER ELeEctric Co., Cleve 

nd, Ohio, manufacturers of electric 


dustrial trucks, found it impossible to 
through the embargo in time with 

exhibition purposes. J. W. 
mery, the district sales agent, had his 
gular hand 


wever, and gave a very practical dem 


ick tor 
demonstrators on early, 


stration of their capacity and ease and 





FOLHURST MA¢ 


safety of control in moving other ex- 
The 
made a trying test, necessitating driving 


through 


hibitors into position. conditions 


narrow spaces negotiating 
sharp turns without backing, etc., but 
the trucks came through with flying col- 
ors. A special circular was distributed 
hich gave information of various types 
electric storage bat 
trucks for textile mills 
nd warehouses. R. M. Truner, James 
I. Meikle, and J. W. Emery, the latte 
he district for the Elwell 
Parker Electric Co., all in attend 
nce at the exhibition 

HARNES Co., Law 


d capacities of 
tery industrial 


Y 


sales agent 


were 


EMMONS Loom 
nce, Mass 9 


their products for 


exhibited a wide 


AMERICAN MO 
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from fine silks to heavy ducks. Their 


display included samples of reeds and 


harnesses, jacquard mails, mending 


eyes, heddles and twine and the fine fi 
ish of the various products created 
much favorable comment from the prac 
tical men who visited their space. Rep 
resentatives were in attendance who ex 


} 


plained the superior workmanship of 
the Emmons product 
FAIRBANKS Co., Boston \ highly 


developed machine for 


] ] t 


service was demonstrated by represen 
tatives of this company They ex 
hibited the Fairbanks automatic full 


rotating direct reading dial in 
having a scale platform, 


‘ ) , 
inches, dia capacity 2000x1 pou d, 








Seer rare 


So eae we eee 








HINE WORKS 


200x1 pound. \ load is 


the platform and immediately its cor 


rect weight is shown on a plainly grad 
uated dial. The only limit to the rate 
at which weighings could be made was 
the rate at which loads could be handle: 
to and from the platform Special 
scales for the textile trade in larg 
variety were explained and a descrip 
tive catalog was distributed. The ex 
hibit was in charge of Harold Green, 
issisted by Messrs Chamberlain, 
Wright, Kay, Allen, O’Brien, Beatty 
and Abbott 

S. A. Fetton & Son Co., Nashua 
N. H \ line of textile mill brushes 

WiLtiAm FirtH, Boston, importer ‘ 


manufacturer of textile 


TENING COMPANY 
























automatic feeder motor driven, was 


commented 


This machine 


Oldham, 


United Stat 


Smith, wl 


J. B. Forp Co., Wyandotte, 
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n under the when desired for re-use are run in by 
gravity into the expansion tank The 
S ing is equipped with a suit 
ell-tz S tnat ne may KNOW { 
(0) 1 times the amount f liquor cot 
The little ¢ sample 1 
‘ h was shown f rs 
>] kk I eacn Carrying 
vackages of vart rt 6 
T 1 
u 
+ t 1 t &-inches nd 
; The steam nnectiot 
I nc \ ( nect n 1 
S ] incl Phes chit 
‘ the compactness t ir col 
tru n nad t ease W \ ] 
t ‘ perates There 1 ‘ pl 
) cated parts and by the shifting ne 
1 ] the ¢ rs { the liqu is chang: 
| iens 1 tsick to inside it They 








nding so had on exhibition sample packages 

1 vist wing the various kinds work dor 
t< in the job dvehouse of the Franklin 

Py ( Pr len Process Co., also to demonstrate just 
Franklin process f vari what the machines will do on practi 
ented by a nev del cally any kind, count or ply of yarn 
] 100 \ handsome catalogue was distributed 
i machit vit tanding ith so giving information of the Franklin 
] May S | | ed process, views of the machines and jol 
! | nding bath con dyehouse, Franklin patented springs and 
city larger thar tubes, table of information, cutting ma 
capacity f the dyeing ma chines, winder and Franklin circulation 
i tanl s elevates system for boiling kiers Messrs. Ur 

] ] i t 1 chine and tl quhart and | | Harrall were in charg 
1 he standing f the exhibit and improved. the | 
he same pump that operates portunity to greet many of their old 

] li s friends 


<pererreree j 3 
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GENERAL ELrecrric Co., Boston. In mill power department, Boston, and 


their own exhibition space they had a W. Shugg, of the advertising depar 
representative assortment of motors and ment at Schenectady, N. Y., wer 

motor-controlling devices, such as are charge of the exhibit 

sed in the textile industry, including GENERAL FRE EXTINGUISHER ( 


two new features comprising a_hort- Providence, R. ] Grinnell Automat 
1 section of a new standard motor Sprinkler Systems were featured a: 
ting, running at 400 r.p.m., and daily demonstrations were given of 
simplicity and ruggedness oft operation in putting out a fire witl 
nstruction: large ventilating ducts; a little glass cabinet. The exhibit a 
ell insulated primary winding; solidity included the Rector Gas Heating S) 
construction; oil reservoirs of tem, Nivling Size Circulating Syster 
capacity; ample shaft size and power piping, bends, barrels and 
ing linings They also showed a tings; also the Hale Gas Mixer. 
semi-enclosed motor for textil GENERAL Suppty Co., Daniels 
which gives practically all the Conn. Bobbin cleaning machine. 
tages of the enclosed motor with Joun H. Gites DyEING MACHINE ( 
he size and approximate cost of the Taunton, Mass. A standard model “ B 
pen typ \ desirable type of motor worsted skein dyeing machine equip} 
for use in capacities where extra cost with a G. E. multi-speed motor sy 


HINDS « COON’ 
Mill Supplies Being = 


2 5 Pew 
Soute Me 





CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 


and increased size of totally-enclosed cially wound to meet dye house cond 
tions of steam and moisture was show! 

GorRDON-Hay\ Ch. IN¢ . Boston. Manu 
facturers were quick to realize the in 


motor would be prohibitive. Indirectly 
the principal part of their exhibit was 
found in the exhibition spaces of about 


fifty machinery manufacturers who were portance of the demonstration of tl 
using General Electric apparatus for op- new Gordon double licker-in card at 
erating their exhibits. These included tachment for the feed end of cards a1 


B. Gordon, Jr. and R. K. Hay, wl 
were on hand, were kept busy explain 


H. M. Butterworth & Sons Co., Camp- 
bell Textile Machinery Co., Draper Co., 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, ing the device. This is a cleaning mec] 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., anism which removes solid dirt fron 
G. M. Parks Co., Stafford Co., Scott & the cotton without removing any fiber 


Williams, Inc., American Moistening Co., 
ind many others. In many cases special ona Saco-Lowell card. One of the im 
textile mill motors were applied as they portant feature brought out was tl 
are found in up-to-date practice in tex preparation of the cotton being deliy 


e mills. S. B. Paine. manager of the ered to the card, the air treatment thor 


gan MFG 


Oe. ee 
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as shown by the attachment in operatio1 
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ghly the fibers and 
sh contained in the loose sheet of 
mn. The main space was located in 
tion A, and another exhibit of the 
ce was shown in Department B 


loosening any 


2xATON & KNIGHT Mee. Co., Worces 
Mass., showed part of their ex 
for which they were awarded the 
medal at the Panama-Pacitic Ex 
tion. This included a large 8&2 
3 ply oak tanned leather belt, used 


main engine drive and two pyramids 


} 


et high of oak tanned double belts 
us widths, from 6 to 24 inches 
features were an exlubition rack 
ing special textile belts, including 
nch motor drive belts, 2-inch singk 
belts, 2-inch single and light 

le cone belts, 3-inch spinning frame 


rHE 


GROSSER 





Its; textile leather specialties were 
prominently displayed in a large panel, 
the center of which was the latest pic- 
ture of the Graton & Knight works, 


showing the new power house and other 
enlargements which doubled the product 
Various types of V belt 


1\ Capacity ot 





ing for transmission purposes created 
interest, including Spartan block type 
and G.& B. -M) aad BLM: GL. ‘type 
V belt. A demonstrating multiple drive 
tor looms showed the operation of 
looms by one motor, using one-inch 
Spartan block type V belts. This unit 
s developed to meet the requirements 
positive drive with a flexible link 

veen the constant speed = driving 

( ent and the driven machine, and it 





has advantages in 





st ease of adjust 


n space. ete 
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mR. * 


were 1 


Streeter, and 
Moore, 
regular attendance 
tl Boston office 


GrosskrR KNITTING MACHINE Co., New 


assistant engineer 


advertising manager, 


and a salesman from 


K was als n hand 


York. One of the most interesting ex 
hibits at the show was shown by the 
Grosser Co., under the personal super 


] 


vision of Max Nydegger The new do 
mestic-built links machine, with a 
new type of sinker or jack, permittu 

the elimination of a number of trouble 
some parts on the carriage was shown 
in operation and demonstrated to the 
trade The old reliable Grosser double 
lock power machine with all automatic 
functions in lock changing, striping, 
racking, etc produced sweater coats 


along most economical lines and showed 


MACHINI 


CO 


the manufacturer how he could reduce 


his shop cost and increase his produc 


without adding to his f 


tion irce \ 
brushing machine of the McCreary-Co 
hoes type, gave the soft nap to knit 
fabrics and demonstrated how necessary 
it is for every knit goods factory to be 
equipped with one of these machines in 
order to be able to turn out the most 
attractive novelties in knit goods for 
the sporting line The new pompon ma 
chine was kept in operation and poms 
turned out in a large variety with vari 
ous color combinations and this without 


any cutting work 
HAMPpEN Paint & CHEMICAL Co., 
Springtield, Mass. Panels showing dif 
ferent finishes obtained by Hampden 
mill white 
Grorce S. HAarwoopn & Sox, Boston 
The exhibit of this concern consisted 
| feeder equipment on_ the 








CO 


latest sets of 60 x 60 inch cards exhib 
ited by the Davis & Furber Machine Co 
1 1 the 


yped with 
with 


teed 


and all recent 


These cards 
itest Bramwell fi 


he Geb 


were equip] 


rst breaker 


ce ympensator 


improvements. The double isher was 


uipped with the recenty greatly im 
proved Apperly feed with Bates style 
atent geared traveler: a device recently 
(| veloped and patented by George S 
llarwood & Son, which they believe to 
e the best intermediate feed ever « 

red to the trade Phis \pper] reec 
s also equipped with e pat Gel 
cont! 

Joun I ( x © | 
| ) cul erest t ny 
manutacturers was ‘ x! the 
Nasmith comber LS. Full { 
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ing 
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hern agent, was at tl 
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ros 
Phe machine shi 
Nasmith ¢ 
\merican cott 
out 14 per cent 


' ‘ ; 
the latest pa 


m 1 3-16 


n, YO nips a minute, 


WH Was 
tern mbet 
staple 


taking 


running 


f waste and pro 


ducing 900 pounds of combed. sliver 
a week It was tted witl the is 
pirator with ball bearing fan, also with 
metallic detaching and drawing roll 
ind lap stop motions This) exhibit 
was the first time this comber has been 
shown with metallic detaching rolls 
and lap stop motion, and it is also i 
teresting to note that thi comber 18 
the only on which it is possible to 
use metallic detaching rolls. The space 
was well chosen for this interesting 
display, being centrally located between 
two of the main aisles. From the Bo 
ton office Mr. Fuller and Herbert [Har 
1 n were in attendance and = durin 


THOMAS LEY! 
TE lh 


AND 


construct 


Cleve 


lo 


battery 


equippe dl 


cluding 


] 


( itic | which 
tl name the tI }) dale \lt 
s exlubited with the feature 
n essential for the present 
ped typ f automatic loom Ch 
1 1 ple d n and ( | m 
\ nany cial devices i 
the Nor-D1 lling feeler, new 
cutter which cu ( to tie 
ind make clean selvage, fillin; 
ttery de t top loom in ca 
pick occurs and pull ut fe 
in thre lling end the ( 
n from tl shed Phere 
Is in excellent table display of 
tic loom shuttles, temples, drop 
lle C. H. Draper, tt 
Jon Northrop, president ni 
| re were in charge 
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different manufacturers, dyed, of the fluid and action of the circulati: 
hed and otherwise processed in fluid upon the stock in treatment we 
from their filters, showing all demonstrated. The machine y 
ades obtained with water taken provided with a transparency that 
ny cases from highly polluted eye might rest upon the stock wl 
In addition there were shown immersed, with the machine in ope: 
iples of water from the South and tion. In addition they exhibited a ca 
om the Blackstone River, before and in which stocks such as loose wi 
filtration, making a very effective noils, rags and shoddy are strip, 
§ the results accomplished by chromed, dyed, washed and after-treat 
ord filter. It is of interest with one handling of the stock. A d 
second installation is being play of stocks treated in the machi: 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, was also shown. J. Harry Thomp 
ith t recent enlarge- was in charge of the exhibit and 
he Uxbridge Worsted assisted by W. J. McEImoyl and A 
Woonsocket, formerly — the Pratley. 
slenark Mill, and at the plant of the R. G. JENNINGS YARN CLEANING 
Halliwell Co., located in the old D. Goff HINE Co., Elmira, N. Y. To show 
& Co.’s dyehouse at Pawtucket ‘oO adaptability of the Jennings yarn cl 
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WINKLER & BRO FRANKLIN PROCESS CO 


vantages in cost. They also displayed — tract has also recently been closed with ing machine, this device was shown 
ithout a line of oils and greases tor textile a large carpet mill, where the installa- operation on both winder and spoolet 
asti Houghton mills and manufacturing plants in gen tion will soon be started. The exhibit It is adapted to all makes of machines 
Dufrale were in charge eral. An emulsion made 4 years ago was in charge of Frank I. Rounds, East- The machine cleans out all the particles 
rp Bi NUFA RIN which was shown in the 1912 Textile ern representative Churchill Hunger- of seed, leaf and other foreign matter 
MI occupied a large spa Show was exhibited to bring out thi ford and Benjamin F. Soffe of the reg- in the process of winding or spooling 
features that it stands up indefinitely ular staff, were also present during thi giving the clean appearance of a 
and does not become offensive in odor. — week bleached yarn. 
\. Lincoln Bowman, general manager ; HussonG DyrinG MAcHINE Co., Jones & Harpy, INnc., Hudson, N 
W. H. Butler, Thomas J. West, Urban Groveville, N. J They exhibited in following their usual custom, new 
\. F and | Kenny, explained miniature size, with circulating fluid, a ecialties were shown in addition 
tl ller machine, such as is used ieir regular line, for the inspect 
and bleaching of slubbing, and approval of the trade. Chief among 
wool and worsted yarns, plain and mer- ie new things was a_ spindle band 
cerized cotton yarns, organzine and tram ‘nsion controller, which offers an 
silk, tapes, braids, hemp, jute and linen roved means of driving a_ series 
restful deco skeins. The operation of loading, un yndles with one band and is ada 


The exhibit Joading, elevating and lowering the batch to mules or jacks. Special attentior 





ids fabri into the machine, reversing the course called to the fact that this contr 
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up the slack on the loose side of 
e band on right or left twist. An 
matic roll cleaner which automatic- 
cleans the rolls and spaces between 
thereby insuring clean yarn, was 
of mterest to the trade. Messrs. 
lv and Jones were in attendance. 
<AUMAGRAPH Co., New York, exhib- 
connection with the Parks & 
Machine Co., of Springfield, 
whom they are affiliated in 
trademarking of textiles by the 
iumagraph process. One of the Parks 
attachments 
a measuring machine was 


ints 


em, 


bee n 


with 


\Voolson-Kaumagraph 


J plied if 


yonstrated, also applications of 
umagraph transfers by hand. 
XEYSTONE Fipre Co., Yorklyn, Del. 


ing cans, boxes, baskets, trucks, etc. 
DER-\WELDON DyEING MACHINE 
Pa. \ 


LAT 


Yardley, central in 


space 


pss 





SIRE etna, SL cre 


STUART 


the main halls was occupied by 
-Weldon Dyeing Machine 





Klaudet 


( showing one of their standard 40- 
k double all bronze worsted skein 
ng machines. This machine was 


r driven It is a 250 to 400 pound 


hine, with all the latest improve- 

nts here are only five “spiral” 

springs on the machine; all the movable 

— ts have been eliminated; the reel 
shaft is bronze covered; auto drive 


¢ speeds ahead, one reverse speed ; 
ring all enclosed; and equipped with 
t Taghabus control for regulating a 

temperature of the dye bath. In addi- 
‘tion of one of their recently 


Sec 


eloped wool and _ worsted — skein 
ing machines was shown in con- 
us operation driven by motor. 
s machine has advantages along the 


saving floor space, while giving 
production of old type machines; 
is equipped with extra squeeze rolls to 
a anes all the work- 


ter scour; and 
n be lifted out of the tank 


he 


parts 
parts ca 





unit in case of necessity for r¢ 
pairing he exhibit was in charge of 
\ President Henry Higgs and As- 
sistant Superintendent Joseph Wilson 
ral Manager W. S. Duell was ob 


d at the space during the week 
LANE & Bro., 
anvas mill baskets 


» ¢ | 
| ( ughkee psie, 





EROI! MANUFACTURING Ce. 
I \n extensive line of Leather- 
ts was shown in a well-lo- 
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cated space in the main hall. These in- 


cluded seamless roving cans, wz 





car, factory boxes, round taper bask- 
ets, combination doffing car, and_ bar- 
rels. Perhaps the feature of the ex 


hibit was the No. 1 seamless Leatheroid 
roving cans, the top of which are made 
by rolling the edge of the can two and 


one-half times on to the outside surface, 


making a very smooth finish and al 
lowing the can to be conveniently han- 
dled, besides presenting a smooth sur- 


face on which it is impossible for ma- 
terial to catch. Samples of sections of 
different articles show- 
ing how the various products put 
together \ line not shown heretofore 
to the textile trade, but found 


were displayed 


are 


which is 


in wide use among concerns in the tex- 
tile industry, consisted of cases for not 
only carrying tools, machine parts, etc., 





W. CRAMER 


but cases for carrying samples of goods 
and materials \ 


raw new small size 
can for conveniently transporting empty 
bobbins, etc. created much interest J 
W. Cass, Boston, was in charge of the 


exhibit 


THomMas LryLtanp & Co., Readville, 
Mass A line of cloth finishing ma- 
chinery was shown including an ex- 


pander, scutcher and portable piece end 
machine. The Mycock regu- 
lating cloth expander on exhibit is a 
patented machine composed of three or 


sewing 


five bars on which revolve by the action 
of the cloth, corrugated clutches or rolls 


The bars are curved, and as the cloth 
passes through the expander, each par- 
ticle of the cloth across its width is 
carried from the center outward. It is 


starch mangles, 
calenders and merceri- 
zing machines. The scutcher was the 
usual prevailing type, but was provided 
with special bearings and it was evident 
that for solidity of construction, free- 
dom defect and wearing power 
this machine is unsurpassed. The sew- 
ing machine exhibited was of the port- 
able type, a special feature of which is a 
chain similar to a bicycle chain which 
the which the cloth 
impinges, as it passes through the ma- 


adapted for 
water mangles, 


dry cans 


from 


carries pins on 


chine. They also explained to the trade 
a so-called whaleback sewing machine 
for sewing the ends of the cloth before 
passing through the singer and into the 


1 


bleach has a flatter surface 


to place the 


house, which 


than common, on which 


cloth while passing through the ma- 
chine. This sewing machine also cuts 
the edge and an attachment is provided 


for printing the tar mark 

LITCHFIELD SHUTTLE Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. Shuttles and shuttle ir 
tured this exhibit which presented some 


ms fea- 


of the latest styles manufactured by 
this company 
H. F. Livermore Co., Boston, Mass., 


of loom 


standard 


had a general display 
all the 
looms, besides a general supply 

CHARLES Lowrnson, New \ 
owinson’s 


repail 
parts for makes of 
line. 

This 


thread 


rk 
exhibit showed I 
counting micrometer, besides other tex- 
tile instruments 
LOWELI EXTILI 


Mass. 


HOOL, Lowell, 


KLAUDER-WELDON 
of the work of the various de 
of the school. Perhaps the 
feature of greatest interest was a series 
of interesting samples, showing the 
steps taken in the production of certain 
of the artificial dyestuffs by the chem 


some 


ing 
partments 


and dyeing department \ com 
the stand the 
center on which was draped fabrics rep 
resenting the work of the 
only and { 
partments, but in all the others as well 


istry 


manding feature was in 


students not 
} 


in the nishing de 


weaving 


he cotton yarn department arranged 
a series of exhibits illustrating the rel 
ative amounts of cotton and wast 
in a pound of strict low middling 
cotton Che woolen and worsted de 


illustrated the different 
in the manufacture of a worsted yarn, 
and department 


partment step 


1 


the design showed 


framed designs illustrating the wide 
scope of this branch. The engineering 
department Was represented by draw- 


ings and other material illustrating the 
engineering problems that form a part 
of the an exhibit of 
the pri 

Lyon 
Power 

Macropt Fiser Co., 
Fiber he 

MARDEN, 
Lyster Ch 


as well as 
machine shop 


course, 
xlucts of the 
Mrc. Co., Fitchburg, 
bobbin cleaning machine. 
Woonsocket, R. I 
irp and package spools 
OrtH & Hastincs Co., 
emical Co., New York and 


Mass. 


] 
ad W 


Bostor Chis exhibit, while not a large 
one, was a revelation to many manu 
facturers al dvers and showed what 


me p gressive concer! S accomplisi 
ing along the line of easing the dyestutt 
difficulty \ very complete line of dyed 
rn Lain “oOtton ] } 
yarn skeins in cotton, wool and_ silk 


were mounted in cases and 


hades from pale lemon 


vellow through the browns, tans, olives, 


» the blacks, 


greens, greys, blues and up t 

which a obtainable from American 
made dyewood extracts, such as quer- 
citron, Tustic sumac osage orange, 
cutch, logwood and hematine Marden, 
Orth & Hastings Co. are specializing on 
these products, and they either own, 
control or are closely interested in five 


factories tor the manutacture of these 
McKerri 
hat they expect shortly to have 


100 barrels a day 


products and others. H. G Ww 


upwards oft log 
i In 


1ese dyed yarn skeins there 


wood and hematine to dispose o 


addition to tl 





DYEING 


MACHINE CO 


bottles 
extracts themselves. 


were sample ornamental con 
taining the In ad 
dition to the above they also exhibited 
dyed skeins on Methylene Blue, Methyl 
Violet, Malachite Green Crystals, Vic 
Blue and Auramine, 
made in a factory which they cor 

The Methylene Blue is already 
delivered and the other basic col 
rthcoming at an early date 
ahead without making 
now producing a 


toria which are 
being 
rol. 
being 
ors will be f 
Chey have gone 
and 
excellent range 
share to settle 
Lyster 


much noise are 


of materials, which 


the dvestuff 


very 
is doing its 


question Che Chemical Co.’s 


exhibit was in the nature of wood pre- 
servatives for mill use. 
MorEHEAD MANUFACTURING Co 
Mich. ote 
arating traps 
Morris & Co., Gre 


instructive 


troit, am, vacuum and sep 


how 


An 


display showing mill 


baskets are constructed to withstand s¢ 


vere and continued usage was pro 
vided \ frame with steel runners of 
their oblong duck mill basket, illustrated 
the manner in which the component 
parts are joined by means of their 


spiral forged joint, which makes the 


entire frame practically one piece of 


steel. With the frame there was a set 
of iron shoes, one of which is clamped 
on each rner when the runners show 
igns of wear. There was also a basket 
illustrating the way the frame ts co 

ert duck and bound with 








ers, spoolers, 


rangement or 


1 
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é ng yarns, larg 
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( iS irge 
SW + filk St Bos 
e N I Piand omce 
KI W ile The 
{ t « a play A > San 
ilent chain dri capable of 
itting 100 h. 1 his is a chal 
pitcl ] e in S idle 
; 
rockets ( ter eavy 
work It was driven |] 
c motor through a one-half 
ilent chai The 100 h. p 
in arive was exactly like the 
drive and other applications 
1 } - - nha se 
capacity, while the smaller chain 
es it was similar to the small 
é numerous textile ma 
< cs ichi aS spinning irames, twist 


NORWICH BE 


ete An 
the shaft 


ingenious ar- 
of the smaller 


sprocket permitted the entire movement 


f 
or the 


¢ 


chain to De 


Morse 


rocke T 


joint of the big 


followed by the eve, the 


washers being left all joints on one side, 


hus explaining the 


] 
t 


other interesting 


( vin der 


gasoline engine 


construction An- 
teature Was a SIX 


from a well 


known, high-priced automobile, with th« 


casing 


removed 
ow the application of 


from the front end to 
Morse silent 


uns in place of gearing in modern 


utomobile design 
istrating a Morse silent chain on a 


31] 
hil 


A large glass sign 


ocket, and framed pictures illustrat 


ing importan 

he display. 
FRANK 

4idaSS 


nlet 


t 


MossBerG Co., 
This concern showed their com 


applications, completed 


Attleboro, 


plete line of all-steel products for the 
textile trade, 


} 
neads, 


warp 
S] ools, fiber 


bobbins and 


beam 


steel 


including warp 


beams complete, 


] ead sp ols, jack spools, 


lrop wires. 


One interest- 


ing feature of the exhibit was the “ un 


breakable” steel warp beam heads, made 
1 high grade quality of steel, with 


Cc { iron cen 


té 


rs; also drop wires used 
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Prominent in this exhibit was 


National Calling System, a new line 
National Scale Co., which 1s 
designed to call the heads of depart 
s who are absent from their desks. 

It was evident that this new product is 


up to the high standard of other Na- 


tional lines and a wide application in 
textile mills is expected. The great 
peed and mathematical precision of 


National Counting and Weighing Ma 


chines which substitute mechanical ac 
curacy for mental fallibility, was dem 
onstrated This method 1s _ faster by 
100 to 1,000 per cent. than hand count 
ing. The structural features of the Na 
tional-Chapman Elevating Truck with 
special Hyatt roller bearings, axles, 


check and control, were shown with the 
advantages that have insured its suc- 
cessful adoption in many mills. At- 
tractive descriptive matter of these lines 
and of the Multi-Unit Sectional Steel 


Shelving was distributed and the ser 


EM UNITAN | 


WATERPROOF |i) 


+ ae 
J 





TING COMPANY 


vices of a staff of factory 
representatives were freely offered to 
manufacturers to demonstrate without 
obligation how and where savings can 
be effected by their products. This 
offer is extended to the trade in general. 

New Beprorp Founpry & MACHINE 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. Showed an 
automatic roving bobbin stripper, a ma- 
chine to strip roving pieces from bob- 
when taken from the creels of 
mules or frames by the back-boy or 
frame tender. 

New York & New Jersey Lusricant 
Co., New York. One of the finest dis- 
plays in the balcony was the exhibit of 
grades of non-fluid oil developed by 
this company, especially for the textile 
industry and designed for lubricating 
every machine employed in the card- 
ing, spinning and weaving of cotton. 
These lubricants advantages 
along the lines of insuring freedom 
from oil stains on material in process. 
Besides representatives from their regu- 
lar sales staff, men who specialize on the 
lubrication of textile machinery were 
on hand to give mill men expert advice, 
and recommend lubricants that 


efficiency 


bins 


possess 


insure 


working at the lowest operating cost. 
The exhibit was in charge of W. F. 
Kimball, manager of the New Eng- 
They distributed a 


k on textile machinery lubrica- 


land department. 
text bor 
tion, illustrating cotton machinery, and 
treating of lubrication difficulties and 
remedies. 

NEW Yor REVOLVING PoRTABLE ELE- 
Jersey City, N. J. Three 


exhibition compris- 


VATOR Co.. 
machines were on 
ing the motor-driven, 2,500-pound capac 
ity re 1,800- 
pound capacity revolvator, and a non- 
revolving steel tiering machine. An in- 
teresting demonstration 
of the new Model F revolvator with ab- 
The 
gears are locked in elevating the plat- 
the brake being set anywhere the 
operator lets go of the handle. In order 
to lower the platform the handle must 
first be removed from the elevating 
shaft. This type has been evolved after 
a careful study of the dangerous fea- 
tures and it is impossible for ordinary 
accidents to occur even with a careless 
or forgetful operator. J. E. Williams, 
the New England agent, was in charge. 

NorMALAIR Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


volvator, a hand-power, 


feature was a 


solutely fool-proof arrangement. 


1orm, 


¥ RAEN Ter Wh 


reel le eT 
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In order that mill men might under- 
stand the operation of Normalair hu- 
midifiers, one of the three humidifiers 
in the exhibit of this company was used 
for dismounting and inspection, while 
the others were in operation. Each 
Normalier humidifier is equipped with 
an automatic humidity control, which 
prevents the production of too much 
water vapor. This control is easily set, 
and at any setting it is sensitive in its 
regulation of relative humidity through 
a wide range of temperature. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of the local mana- 
ger, J. S. Slosson, with V. C. Barringer 
in attendance. The relative humidity 
can be controlled within 5 to 7 degrees 
in any variation in temperature. 
NorwicuH Bettinc Co., Norwich, 
Conn. Well-known brands of belting 
such as Norwich oak, Acme, Chrome, 
and Unitan were on exhibition with a 
practical demonstration of a Unitan 
water and steam proof belt, running in 
hot water, showing what this belt will 
stand under the most severe conditions. 
They also showed their special Unitan 
cone belt, Universal winder belts, nap- 
per and planer belts; also process of 
manufacturing from the rough leather 
to the finished product, round belting, 
helt cement, regular and waterproof, of 
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which they make a specialty. A m 
interesting feature was Unitan cone be] 
which have been in constant operati 
for ten years, something formerly c 
sidered impossible. The exhibit was 
charge of A. F. Kelley, manager of 
Providence branch, who distributed 
teresting circulars to those intereste: 

Orp-TIME SPINNING AND WEa\ 
were shown in the balcony in exhi 
by Mrs. N. J. Jackson, Newton Cer 
Mass., and “Aunt Mattie,” Greenvil 
S.C. Mrs. Jackson’s exhibit is no 1 
elty to Textile Show visitors ut 
never fails to interest. Aunt Matt 
isa negress sixty one years iid, and 
skill in hand carding and spinning 
wheel said to be 150 years old wa 
source of wonder to both technical 
non-technical visitors. 

G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, M 
Among the exhibits that every ma 
facturer makes a point of seeing is 
showing of this enterprising 
In a well-arranged space on one of t 
central aisles in the main hall, Tu 
Humidifier heads were shown in op: 
tion on their patented ring constructi 
standard pipe line construction, and 
the Turbo cluster tank, which is u 


concer 





MANUFACTURING CO, 


only in small isolated  installati: 
Pneumatic cleaning systems, the us¢ 
which in cotton mills has been stan 
ardized through the efforts of A 
Thompson and the G. M. Parks ( 
were demonstrated through the exhib: 
tion of various parts necessary for su 
an installation. One of the recent «« 
velopments in this work is the feath« 
weight pneumatic cleaning pole. 

To attain their ideals of what an auto- 
matic humidity control should be, the) 
have experimented for the past four 
years on a device which is being intr 
duced under the name of the Psy« 
rostat. 

The new Turbo Psychrostat for 
tomatically controlling humidity 
scribed and illustrated in our last iss 
in detail was on exhibition for the fir 
time. 

Moisture conditions in the booth we 
indicated by the frequent shifting of t 
control and automatically shutting « 
or opening Turbo heads. A chart show 
ing the name and location of mills 
which Turbo Humidifying equipme' 
has been installed, made an impressi’ 
display. 

To those 
away at the 
humidity c 


interested, there was giv 
booth, a new vestpock 
mputing scale, recently 4 








rect 
at 
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ed by Mr. Thompson, which will 
ve invaluable to mill men in deter 
ning humidity conditions. 

S. Parks, F. W. Parks, A. W. 
ompson, and various members of 
ir force, were kept busy explaining 
various methods during the week 
’RKS & WOooLsoN MACHINE Co., 
ingfield, Vt. They exhibited an A. 

C. measurer with Kaumagraph 
e-marking attachment and a Lan- 
hire winder with many interesting 
ichments. The A. W. C. 
isures all kinds of cotton, 
sted and silk goods under no ten- 

whatever. Some of the important 
attachments are a yard printing de- 

automatic stop, and a_ two-yard 
insion drum. It may be used either 
giving a flexi- 
that is appreciated by mills. The 
ashire was shown winding 
This machine has 


machine 
wool, 


folding or rolling, 
winder 


mn goods. been 


a , 
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machines shown by this company on the 
Huntington Avenue side of the main 
hall, 
consisted of a 
stock dryer, 
hair, cotton 

truck yarn dryer for 
etc Both 

construction, 


made an imposing display Chese 
‘Hurricane ” automatic 
equipped with self feed, for 
stock, also a 
skein yarn braids 
machines are of 


wool. Cte... 


hreproof 


with housings of steel and 


enclosed with panels made of double 
thick steel sheets, insulated with air 
cell asbestos. Chey were shown com 
plete in every detail, and were in op 
erating condition driven by individual 
motors. These machines illustrated the 


best engineering practice, and the final 
result of specializing for many years on 
drying equipment. 
numerous illustrations of their latest im- 
dyeing, bleach- 
ing, singeing, conditioning, and _finish- 
ing from raw stock to the finished prod- 
uct, with pictures of installations in 


qe KN 
ie 


They also showed 


proved machinery fot 


A y 1 


Sa 


WILLIAM 


designed especially for inspecting, meas- 
uring and winding. It has a quadrating 
dial, a throw-out for cutting out dam- 
aged portions, which eliminates any fig- 


uring for the operator, also a spring 
equalizer which drives the measuring 
drum perfectly steady. Fred R. Sturte- 
vant, of the sales force, was in charge 


of the exhibit, which was held in con- 

nection with the Kaumagraph Co. 
HE PerMutTir Co., New York. The 

most interesting feature of this exhibit 


was the usual demonstration of the 
Permutit” process by means of a 
small glass filter. Many of the most 


prominent dyers, finishers and bleachers 
were invited to bring a small sample 
of the water from their plants and they 
were shown how completely and effec- 
tively a “ Permutit” filter will soften the 
water, reducing it to absolute zero. 
A“ Permutit” filter, 24 inches in diame- 
ter and 8 feet total height, which repre- 
sented exactly the type of machine in- 
stalled in textile mills throughout the 
United States made an imposing display. 
Special interest was shown in the exhibit 
this year due to the fact that the water 
rectification plant now being installed 
at William F. Taubel, Inc., Riverside, 
N. J., by this company, is one of the 
biggest things of its kind in the United 
States, if not in the world. Manager 
t sales and textile representative A. R. 
Calvo, was as usual in charge, assisted 
by M. F. Corin, Philadelphia represen- 
t and they proudly displayed the 
gol’ medal awarded to the Permutit 
r water softening equipment at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
ton at San Francisco. 
1 Pst FRATERNITY, Boston Alumni 


Chapter. 
PHILADELPHIA DryING 
Philadelphia. The 


MACHINERY 


large drying 


ee re 


eal daleh a 


ares 
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representative plants throughout 
the country. W. W. Sibson, secretary 
and treasurer, and E. L. Smith, New 
England manager, were at the exhibit. 

Ruope ISLAND HuMrIpDIFIER & VENTI- 
LATING Co., Providence, R. I. One of 
the most interesting humidifying and 
ventilating displays was that of the Kelly 


many 


system shown by this company in a 
prominent space. The system was in 
operation with the air and the water 
both under pressure, operating at 25 
pounds. There are no return pipes and 
all. the water is evaporated. At 25 


pounds pressure it is claimed this sys- 
tem will produce a relative humidity of 
70 degrees, at 80 to 90 degrees F. with 
one head to 50,000 cubic feet. Four and 
one-half gallons water per hour are 
atomized and thirteen cubic feet free 
minute are 


air per developed. The 
heads will not stop up or clog and the 
system combines advantages which 
practical mill men present were quick 


to appreciate. A circular was distributed 
to those interested which contained in- 
formation on the construction of the 
cotton fiber with the effect of humidify- 
ing, also a statement of the results ac- 


complished by Kelly humidifiers and a 


list of mills recently equipped. George 
D’Arcy, general manager, was busy 
during the week explaining the system 


to mill men. 


RocHEsterR GeErRMIcIDE Co., Boston. 


Disinfecting appliances, bubbling foun- 
tains, 

RoessteER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAI 
Co., New York, peroxides and per 


space on the stage of 
To the trade 


stated 


borates, had a 
the main hall. inquiring 
for their that 
work on repairs at the plant at Niagara 
Falls and they 


expect t« he 


products, it Was 


has progressed favorably 
vin delivery about May 1 


( ] Root Co., Bristol, Conn Count 
] 


ing and measuring machines tor use on 


looms, folding machines, rolling ma 


chines, twisters, calenders, and other 
textile machinery were exhibited and 
demonstrated under the direction of Ar 


A 
thur E. ] 
tendent A. D 


counter 


Kallinich, assisted by Superin 


Somers; foreman of the 


department, John Gruitt, and 


Wm. J. Warden and Arthur J. Wasley 
of the sales department. John T. Chid 
sey, secretary and treasurer, was 1n at 
tendance on Wednesday, Thursday, and 


Many i 


demonstrated t 


Saturday. teresting tacts were 
mill men regarding the 
machines in 


adaptability of counting 


checking up and increasing production 
accurate, reliable, 


arding pro 


by securing records, 
and immediate records, reg 


} 


duction that are not available 


Che sturdy simplicity 


eadily 


in any other way 


devices and ease oft 


to textile machinery wet shown. 


of the attachment 


HUSSONG DYEING 


Rose Lane Macuineé Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., showed one of their label 
stitching machines for attaching labels 


to underwear and fabrics. 
RYALLS MACHINERY 
lottesville, Va. spindle motion 
attachable to woolen mules. 
THE Saco-Lowe. 


Corp., Char- 
Reverse 


SHoprs, Boston 


Mass. \lost of the manufacturers, 
superintendents and overseers present 
during the week visited the large space 


exhibit of the Saco 
where cotton preparatory 
and yarn machinery was shown in oper 
ation. A comfortable reception room 
fitted up for their many visitors added 
greatly to the value of the exhibit 
lheir method of working cotton 
was featured One of the 
portant new things shown was the 
vertical opener embodying many 
features not found in other makes of 
Creighton openers, including the method 
self align 
ing ball-bearing improve- 
ments in finish and design attracted 
much attention. \ 4-coiler card 0¢ 
cupied a prominent part of the space 
equipped with their latest 
front, and clothed with Ashworth’s 5 
ply rubber fillets, especially adapted for 
waste. A 9 x 44-inch slubber adapted 
to the working of waste, but otherwis¢ 
the same as the regular Saco-Lowell 
roving frame, which favorably 
known to the trade, added to the 
pleteness of the Two spinning 
were shown, one adapted to 
ms with short fiber 
spin the 


occupied by the 
Lowell shops, 


wast 
most im 
new 
new 


bar adjustment, and 
boxes. The 


ot grate 


This was 


18s so 
com 
display 
frames 
spin waste and cott 
and the other designed to 
longest staples of cotton. One side of 
the latter frame wa 
weighted rolls, and one side 


s equipped with self 
equipped 


common in this country he en 





features of the machine are the same 


as the spinning frames they now 


n the market, but it.has many retine- 


1 s and provements which spin- 
ners appreciated \n improved spooler 
known as_ the filling wind’ was in 
erat 1 vitl \ lifferet tyies I 
nsiol whic ’ 1 
cel t <S s S 
il uUesig this \ h ts 
uniq t s, lockit 1 nclosed 
mangle wheel and supply device puts it 
in a class by itself \ twister which 
has been redesigned with the result that 
it now has all the latest improvements, 
attracted a great deal of attentior This 


machine is now so clear cut and well 


halanced that it is a machine that the 
Saco-Lowell Shops may well be proud 
of \ 24-pace booklet illustratine the 


} } +} y t ‘ r) 
nachines used 1 “N 


o 








MACHINE CO 


ing cotton waste was distributed gratis 
Scorr & WILLIAMS, ILN¢ Boston, 
\iass. Improved hosiery machines of 


including a_ repre 
revolving  cylindes 
illustrating all the 
were featured in this 
modern knitting 
there 
hich makes a 


their manufacture, 
sentative line of 
hosiery machines 
latest attachments, 
display of 
For half 


machine W 


machinery 
Model G 


sock comple te, 


hose was a 


each stocking being dropped from the 
machine complete except for the loop 
ing of the toe For hand transferred 


hand transferred misses’ 
exhibited 


socks and for 


footing they machines with 


their latest device of automatic means 
for preparing the machines for trans 
fer By this means the machine starts 


automatically and all th 
to handle the 


and stops 
operator has to do 1s 
women’s hose the new 
Model K, 
with an 
that 
fashioned machines 
was machine has all the 
features of the other models, each 
stocking being dropped from the ma 
chine complete except for the looping 
of the toe. It was fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an “‘anti-run- 
back” course, and the welt knitted on 
the machine has all the elasticity of th 
fabric, and may be as wide as desired 


point ring. For 
welt 
which produces women’s hose 
inturned knitted 
produced on full 
shown. The 


fashioned machine, 


welt, similar to 


It was pointed out that all these m 
chines are designed so that any mode 
may be fitted with the necessary parts t 
alter it to any other model rhey als 
had on exhibition some of the well 
known Scott & Williams underwear 
machines. P. J. Smith, Jr., was in charge. 
Henry L. Scorr & Co., Providence, 
R. I. Four absolutely new testing ma- 
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at have never before been 

ed of Th ¢ r sale were 1n- 

led in the large exhibit of Henry L 

tt & and h the tire fabri 
hich also was shown for the 

time were easil the features of 
space The four new machines 

ur gie strand testers, ranging in 
capa irom 10 pounds to 50 pounds, 
th hand and power operated. Like all 
ther Scott testers these machines are 
mstructed on the dead weight principle 
ind have no springs or delicate parts 


attention or adjustment. They 
tinished 
fastening to the 


mounted upon strong, well 
ik back boards for 
val Ot spe cial nterest was the 
ally driven machine as it is the 
time the electri 


Oa single 


drive has been 
t thread testing ma- 
chine The tire fabric tester was cen- 
trally displayed and proved to be the 


ter of interest The machine is of 
( orizontal type, convenient for 


1 
na 


avy work a has constructural ad- 
antages in leaving all parts in full 
easily accessible The parts 
making it impossible for 
he samples to catch or the operator to 
ie injured 


ire protected, 


Other testing machines 
wn in this complete exhibit were 
e automatic power yarn tester, hand 
1 cloth tester, 


perated 


automatic power 
combination automatic 
power yarn and cloth tester which is in 
use in three different departments of 


the | S. 


( oth tester, 


Government, yarn inspector 
or examining machine, rubber and 
labric tester, which was shown for the 
lirst time, rubber tester, motor driven 
universal tester, developed for the U. S. 
Navy Department; and a line of reels, 
scales measuring reels and 
etc. Henry L. Scott, David 
€. Seott and H. A. Hopkins were in 
attendance during the week 


twist 
counters, 


THE SELEct-O-PHON!E The 
MACHINI Propucts ( ORPORATION, 


SCREW 


Prov 


idence, R. 1. One of the striking and 
interesting displays was that of the 
Select-o-phone lr} exhibit was 
hounded on the back and one side by a 


white wall six feet high, which served 
as a background. Upon the walls a 
posters with explanatory let- 
underneath illustrated and de- 
scribed various strong atures claimed 
for Select-o-phone servic Che first 


series of 


tering 


poster showed a business man holding 
the outside telephone wire while he used 
the Select-o-phone to obtain needed in 
ormation from some department in his 


it 
plant 


Che next pictured a telephone operator 


lv engaged in stenographic work, 
time being no longer occupied in 
indling interior telephone calls. Thx 


third illustrated-how the Select-o-phon 
es the executives’ time 

Chese three posters occupied one-half 

{ the back wall. The other half was 

en up by a poster picture c nveying 


advantages of the general calls. The 


s that a man is ne at once al- 


though he is away from his own office. 
nd cannot be reached at his station 
umber. The person wanting him sim 
ly moves the dial of the Select-o-phon 
general call and Lives prearranged 
enal for the party wanted which rings 
hroughout the plant 
On the side wall the illustration shows 
use the conference wire, another im 
rtant feature of Select-o-phone ser- 
Ter By means of this an executive 


n 1] . 7 
Ca Call conterence of tw or more 


department heads at a moment's notice 
without wasting his own or their time 
and without calling them away from 
their work The Select-o-phone auto 


matic switch board was shown and six 
stations with telephone instr 


stalled at different points of the ex- 
hibit Che service was shown ictual 
nd workines tf t automatic 
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switch board appeared clearly under the 
glass covering of th 

Various pieces of 
tributed. 

Mr. George Kollstede represented the 
Screw Machine Products Corporation 
in charge of the exhibit 

WitiiaM Setters & Co., INc., Boston. 
\mong the notable power and transmis- 
sion exhibits was the display of William 
Sellers & Co. They showed a full line 
of transmission material, including new 
designs in belt carriers, guide pulleys, 
binder frames and double carriers. Ad- 
justable binder 


© asc. 
literature were dis- 


frames, guide pulleys 
and bicycle drives for driving spinning 
frames were featured 
collection of 


An interesting 
photographs showed in- 
stallations of Sellers’ transmission 
equipment in the new plant of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., of Salem, 
together with various installations in 
prominent mills. Booklets and other 
printed matter were distributed. The 
exhibit was in charge of C. F. Under- 
wood, New England sales agent, and 
C. A. Wallace. 

Tue S. K. F. Bati-Bearine Co., New 
York. In the center of the space there 
was a pyramid of S. K. F. 
showing bearings all the way from those 
smaller than a dime to those of 20-inch 
diameter, with a carrying capacity of 
over 120,000 pounds. Some of the bear- 
ings are in use in silk spindles running 
at over 15,000 r. p.m. There were also 
shown S. K. F. & J. ball-bearing twister 
spindles as made by Fales & Jenks; 
beater boxes as made by Saco-Lowell 
shops, H. & B. American Machine Co. 
and Hubbard Machine Co. These beater 
boxes are for cotton pickers. Also ball- 
bearing boxes for main cylinder of 
woolen and cotton cards. There was 
also the vertical step-bearing of the new 
Creighton opener as made by the Saco- 
Lowell shops, one of the most interest- 
ing mechanical constructions in the 
show. Other features were a frame 
showing S. K. F. ball-bearing hangers, 
with an attachment so that the self- 
aligning feature might be demonstrated 
by the visitors. Much attention was 
paid to making the exhibit comfortable 
and attractive, so that men interested 
might come in and talk over the ball 
bearing Albums were 
shown, one containing the photographs 
of prominent textile manufacturers and 
engineers, with letters giving their opin- 
ions in regard to ball-bearings on tex 
tile machinery, and showing the various 
applications on textile machinery. Their 
exhibit was in charge of E. A. Allen, 
New England representative; L. L 
Nakashian, assistant New England rep- 
resentative; R. E. Patterson, manager 
of the transmission department, New 
York office; A. G. Norris, assistant man- 
ager; A. D. Shaw, Eastern 
vania representative; F. V. L. Smith, 
Southern representative; A. V. Farr, 
advertising manager, New York office, 
and Mr. Scott, of the Hubbard Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

StarrorD Company, Readville, Mass 
\s in former years the Stafford Com- 
pany had one of the feature exhibits of 
the Show, occupying over 1,000 square 
feet, which was notable 


ball-bearings, 


proposition. 


Pennsyl- 


alike for its 
well planned and executed decorative 
scheme and its comprehensive display 
of modern nachinery The 
decorative features were dignified and 
rich with columns and frieze finished in 
fumed oak, draped in pleatings of soft 
plush The gate 
topped with glass and bronze 


weaving 


green posts were 
electro- 
liers and the entire space was panelled 
Heral- 
dic carved shields, the trade-mark of 
the company, were prominent on the 
wall ends of the exhibit, flanked by 
galaxies of flags. An 


in fumed oak and green burlap. 


mmense_ elec- 
tric sign, 30 feet long, over the exhibit, 


if, l 


formed a brilliant illumination. Six 
“Tdeal” automatic looms, operating un- 
der mill conditions, were shown making 
a wide range of fine, fancy and heavy 
cotton goods and worsted dress goods. 
The style of loom and class of goods 
made were as follows: A 40-inch loom 
on plain sheetings, 80 x 80, with 28s 
warp and 44s filling. A towel loom, 
equipped with a two-cylinder dobby, 
making towels, 50 x 33, with 10s warp 
and 10s filling. A 36-inch corduroy 
loom equipped with special Stafford 
heavy type corduroy dobby, making 
corduroy, 36 x 350, with 30/3 warp, and 
21s filling. This dobby has been de- 
veloped to take the place of side cams. 
A 76-inch worsted loom, making a hand- 
some piece of worsted dress goods, 60 
x 66, with 40/2 warp and 28s filling, 
having as a special feature a positive 
dobby. A tube loom making pillow 
tubes, 64 x 68, with 24s warp and 42s 
filling \ fine goods loom making a 
piece of lawn, 74 x 68, with 60s warp 
and 60s filling. Two of the above 
looms were running with individual mo- 
tors, the others belt driven according to 
ordinary practice. The exhibit was in 
charge of W. Wood Smith, sales man- 
ager, assisted by Fred H. White, Char- 
lotte, Southern agent, also Messrs. Mac- 
Kay, Kean, Hatch and Dunn, assisted 
by a force from the plant at Readville. 
G. P. Erhard, the treasurer, and C. W. 
Lillie, assistant treasurer, were present 
several days of the week. The addition 
to the plant at Readville, which has been 
under construction for several months 
back, is nearing completion, and new 
space will shortly be available which 
will double the productive capacity for 
“Tdeal” automatic looms. 

SteeL Heppte Mre. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The exhibit in the space of the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. was confined 
simply to heddles and frames which 
were explained to visitors by Robert J. 
Freitag, secretary of the company, and 
J. H. Hill, Eastern representative. But 
their space showed only part of the ex- 
hibit as their products were in opera- 
tion on the looms of the Draper Co., 
Crompton & Knowles, and the Stafford 
Co., among the loom manufacturers, 
giving a valuable practical demonstra- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the 
exhibits on the part of the loom manu- 
facturers were made voluntarily, which 
indicates the general satisfaction se- 
cured from their heddles and frames. 

ALFRED SUTER, textile engineer, New 
York, exhibited a series of yarn and 
cloth testing apparatus as _ follows: 
Direct yarn numbering scales, on which 
a 120-yard skein will show the number 
of the yarn on the dial; two kinds of 
yarn or hank roving reels; twist testers 
with take-up registering device and 
magnifying glass for getting the spin- 
ning twist; yarn examining machines 
for inspecting yarn on black velvet 
covered aluminum boards and for mak- 
ing record cards for filing or mailing 
purposes; single strand strength and 
elasticity tester, with oil-tank controlled 
pull; cloth strength testers, made also 
for twine or skein testing; conditioning 
ovens for raw stock, yarns and cloth; 
a new hall or tension device which has 
proved especially advantageous in spool- 
ing directly from filling wound bobbins 

absolutely even tension is obtained, all 
warper spools have same length of yarn 
at same wind, resulting in even warps 
and the elimination of waste; reed 
brushing and polishing machine with 
circular brushes; and several other de- 
vices. Mr. Suter had on hand many 
catalogs of machinery and _ scientific 
devices, and his exhibit created a great 
deal of interest among manufacturers. 

C. J. Tacriasve Mrc. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Their exhibit was the first gen- 
eral showing to the textile industry of 
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Tagliabue automatic controllers for 
rious applications and processes. Thes 
controllers are used for automaticall 
maintaining any desired temperatu: 
under conditions of all kinds. For e 
ample, they are adapted to dyeing, dr 
ing, bleaching, sizing, steaming-box ar 
wool-washing applications. Attenti 

was also called to the Hohmann-ty; 
thermometers, for the applications me 
tioned above, and hydrometers for te 

tile manufacturing and numerous ott! 

industries. Representatives at the sh 

were A. B. Hohmann, V. Wichum a 

R. S. Mackie. 

ToLepo ScALeE Co., Toledo, Ohio. A 
tomatic scales, including dormant, p: 
able, hanging lap and counter lit 
The models shown were especial 
adapted to the weighing of cotton a1 
wool, and included cloth room scal 
picker room scales and fine checki 
scales for yarns or dyestuffs. Ma 
good prospects were developed duri 
the exhibition. The exhibit was 
charge of the Boston office, 61 Hanoi 
St. J. J. Quinn, and W. E. Phinn 
managers. 

Totuyurst MACHINE Works, Tri 
N. Y., exhibited their latest type over- 
driven self-balancing hydro-extractor 
driven by a motor directly belted to + 
extractor, the motor being placed at t 
rear of the machine. The motor its of 
special design, which does not require a 
starting rheostat or any kind of start- 
ing device except a simple oil swit 
D. C. Patton and E. W. Vincent wer 
in charge. The over-driven extract 
exhibited was equipped with a type 0! 
basket commonly used in dye houses 
and bleacheries, namely, one having 
bronze top ring, a copper side sheet 
with basket bottom covered with sheet 
copper and the inside coated with tin 
This construction has been found suited 
for bleaching and dyeing delicate colors 
and to work that must be kept clea: 
The self-balancing feature, consisting 
of a flexible step-bearing, takes care o! 
unbalanced loads without the aid 
rubbers and springs, and with easy a 
tion on the bearing. The extractor was 
fitted up with a safety guard and with 
the other improvements characteristi 
of the Tolhurst extractor. 

Torsion BaLance Co., New York. An 
important new exhibit show for 1 
first time in Boston was the “ Chai 
matic” balance of Christian Becket 
Inc. These scales avoid the use of small 
weights and are being rapidly adopted 
by chemists on account of their ex 
treme accuracy and saving in time. | 
addition their line of calculating sca 
was shown. These devices give weight 
per yard of woolen goods in ounces 
also yards per pound, from smill 
samples. Hosiery and underwear scales 
give weight per garment, also per do 
at one weighing. W. Clark Symingt 
and S. W. Hess were in attendance 

Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston. A lin 
of mill supplies including a demonst: 
tion of cut off coupling. 


TRANSMISSION Batt BEARING (0, 
Buffalo, N. Y. An interesting exhibit 0! 
ball bearings to fit any style hanger and 
showing special application for textil 
mills, was provided by this compan) 
The display included a full line 0! 
Chapman ball bearings for transmission 
purposes with some of the special appli- 
cations which have been largely adopted 
in Canadian installations. There was 
in operation a testing stand, graphically 
illustrating the percentage of saving 

operation of the Chapman ball bearing 
over an ordinary bearing. Tests w 

made from time to time as_ visitors 
wished, this forming an educational as 
well as an interesting feature. Thet 
Universal elevating truck which 
some distinctive features and is 
to the New England market, was 


are 
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wn. The exhibit was in charge of 

H. O. Edwards, advertising manager, 
C. M. Murray, secretary and treas- 

r; J. S. Kunkle, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, and A. C. Shroth, 

e in attendance during the week. 

NIFORM DyrtnGc MACHINE Co., 
Groveville, N. J. An exact duplication 
duced size of their machine in use 
black dyeing and bleaching with 
and peroxide, hosiery of various 
( riptions. The machine was so con- 
cted that the method of loading, 
ration, preservation and prevention 
of injury to the stock in treatment might 
he seen at a glance by the many visitors 
to the space. The compactness of the 
hine, the facility with which the 
work was handled, and the preservation 
the stock in process were readily 
d. The same machine may be, and 
1s mployed for the coloring of bolts of 
knitted cloths, chain warps, shoe strings, 
corset laces, tapes, braids, and the like, 
and the adaptation of the machine for 
the treatment of such stock and efficient 
penetration of the liquor, the course 
of which is reversible, was readily 
understood by those seeking such in- 
formation. 

UL. S. Bospsrn & SHUTTLE Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. provided a display of 
shuttles for cotton, woolen and worsted 
weaving on plain and automatic looms. 
There was also an interesting display 
of shuttle parts and fittings. In the 
center of the space was an arrangement 
of spools and bobbins in various sizes 
and styles. 

U.S. Gutta Percua Paint Co., Prov- 
idence, R. J. Their space was character- 
ized by a general white scheme, every- 
thing painted a glossy white, demon- 
strating the practical results obtained by 
Rice’s Mill White in over 3,000 of the 
leading plants of the country. The 
exhibit was surrounded by a white lat- 
tice enclosure about 5 feet in height, 
having large white pillars at each cor- 
ner. Special prominence was given to 
views of large concerns using their 
product and among these views was a 
striking painting of a factory building, 
the roof being lifted by a large hand. 
\ souvenir jitney bus game, white pen- 
‘ils and pads, and descriptive literature 
were distributed to induce further re- 
flection on paint efficiency and making 
the most of daylight in manufacturing 
plants. This printed matter included the 
famous “ More Light,” “ Yellow Peril,” 
the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint guarantee 
and “ The Story of the Oldest Cotton 
Mill.” Alexander S. West, General 
Sales Agent, was in charge, with George 
Hazard assisting. Herbert W. Rice, 
Charles W. Eastwood and G. D. Moore 
were at the space Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING Co., Boston. Re- 
finements that mean more profit to mills 
were the dominant feature of the well 
planned exhibit of the Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Boston, which occupied the same 
spaces as in the exhibition of 1914, and 
was of even greater interest than previ- 
ous notable displays. There were shown 
several new machines which have been 
in process of development and which 
are now ready for the market. Among 
these the “new wind” doubler attracted 
attention, as the operation of this ma- 
chine is based upon a principle entirely 
different from that of any method of 
Winding now in use in textile mills. 
The machine combines the best elements 
f the different methods of winding, 
and for the handling of fine yarn in 
doubling as a preparation for twisting 
it, appears to be far in advance of 
former methods. The question of warp- 
Ing is coming prominently to the front, 
as no marked improvement has been 
made in this for several years past. The 
Magazine creel shown making ball warps 
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enables the warper to be run continu- 
ously at high speed, except when doffing 
the beam or ball, and will be of great 
economic advantage in the line of warp- 
ing. In addition an exact uniform ten- 
sion is maintained on each thread which 
insures great improvement in the mak- 
ing of perfect beams and perfect cloth. 
Other new developments shown were a 
new type of counter shaft for light ma- 
chinery and a new adjustable beam head 
which should find a wide use. Regular 
types of machines shown on which re- 
finements in design and construction 
have been made, were three gangs of 
No. 90 filling winder, one gang on tire 
fabric yarns, one gang on fine cotton 
filling and the third on Bradford spun 
worsted filling; four gangs of Standard 
50 coning machines on mercerized ply 
yarns and fine single cotton knitting 
yarns; two magnet winders, one in oper- 
ation winding magnets for the United 
States Government and the other wind- 
ing samples of a new type of magnet. 
The interval of two years elapsing be 
tween these exhibitions has given time 
for the full development of these new 
processes, as well as for several sub- 
stantial improvements in regular types 
of machines which were also exhibited. 
Manager F. H. Bishop, who is also 
president of the Textile Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation, was very much gratified with 
the large number of exhibits and the 
variety and value of displays, particu- 
larly of new developments. Mr. Robert 
Leeson, the treasurer, was at the exhibit 
often and was busy meeting mill men. 
Mr. Leeson and Mr. Bishop were as- 
sisted by a large force from the plant 
and various offices, who also helped in 
demonstrating the machinery and _ re- 
ceiving mill men. 

Utirity MANUFACTURING Co., Golds- 
boro, N. C., manufacturers of veneer 
packing cases and warper heads, showed 
a display of packing cases especially 
suitable for the textile trade. The fea- 
tures of strength, combined with light 
weight and neat appearance with free- 
dom from knot holes, were effectively 
given prominence. President J. L. Bor- 
den was personally in charge of the 
exhibit and discussed with many manu- 
facturers the advantages of three-ply 
veneer material for shipping 
safely with a minimum of weight. 

VEEDER MANUFACTURING Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Counters for every tex- 
tile purpose were demonstrated to visi- 
tors at the space of the Veeder Manu- 
facturing Co., as well as the various 
other products in related lines manu- 
factured by this concern. Counting and 
recording devices are amply demonstrat- 
ing their value on textile machinery 
and their application is constantly grow- 
ing for they are compact and sturdy 
and designed to be easily applied. W. 
C. Waldo and C. A. 
plained their usefulness in giving rec- 
ords regarding efficiency and in addi- 
tion to counting and measuring, their 
use along the lines of supervision, in- 
creasing and checking up production and 
providing a basis for wage systems. 
Some of the counters exhibited were 
the loom pick counter; hank counter 
for roving, drawing, ring frame and 
mule spinning; lineal measuring coun- 
ter; set back counter; thread measur- 
ing counters; sewing machines stitch 
counter; clutch speed counter; set back 
hand tally counter. 

Vitreous SHUTTLE EyYE Co., Provi- 
dence, showed porcelain shuttle eyes 
for hand threading and automatic loom 
shuttles 

WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MrFc. Co., 
East Pittsburg, Pa \ppreciating the 
great importance of the textile industry 
in the power field there was an interest- 
ing exhibit in the main hall of electrical 
apparatus manufactured by this com 


goods 


Rossbereg exX- 


pany for use in textile mills, under the 
direction of the Boston office 
hibit included a number of newly de 
motors 
frames and 


This ex 
veloped types of for driving 


looms, spinning pickers 


Especially devel ped types ol control 
for these motors were also shown, also 
the micarta duck pinmions of various 
sizes for connection of motors to the 
driven machines Phe use of ball bear 
ings in the motors for this purpose was 
also demonstrated lhe Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., which was associated with 
the Electric Co. in the exhibition, also 
showed a complete line of incandescent 
lamps for lighting textile mills. Con 
siderable importance 1s being attached 
at the present time to the lghting of 
manufacturing plants along scientitic 
lines, and the Westinghouse companies 
showed detail. 
Personal and circular letters had been 
sent out in advance inviting mill men 
to the show and a large number of 
manufacturers and 
greeted at the space. The exhibit was 
in charge of S. P. Smith and C. D 
Bowne with G. D. Bowne, Boston office ; 
J. R. Olnhausen, East Pittsburgh; S. 
St. J. Morgan, Boston office; C. S 
Davis, Westinghouse Lamp Co., Boston 
office: FE. Reid, advertising manager, 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York, 
were also in attendance during the week 
Wuittin MAcHINE Works, Whitins 
ville, Mass. Not the least important of 
the exhibits in the main hall was that 
of the Whitin Machine Works. They 
featured three Whitin wool cards and 
a wool ring spinning frame, a devel 
opment that has been the aim of nu 
merous inventors. The Whitin-Owen 
loom with feeler and pick motion at 
tracted considerable attention, as did a 
spinning frame with variable 
motor, cotton comber and roving frame 
with self balancing rails 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Co., 
Whitinsville, Mass. A center of interest 
in the balcony was the attractive dis- 
play of spinning and twisting rings for 
cotton, worsted, silk and jute, made by 
this old established company. These 
rings all had the regular diamond fin- 
ish which, since 1910 has been a feature 
of all their products. This finish per- 
mits easy starting of the traveler, mean- 
ing less ends broken, minimum waste 
and higher production. Rings ranging 
from 1 inch to 8% inches inside diame- 
ter were shown, the smallest for spin- 
ning fine cotton yarns and the largest 
for twisting tinsel 
twisters. A feature was 3 to 6% inch 
rings used for twisting tire fabric yarns 
They also showed traveler cups used for 
the convenience of workers and to save 
waste of travelers, also guide wire sets, 
thread 


these in considerable 


engineers were 


spec d 


cords on_ special 


a novel device for centering 


National Power 


HE Third National Power Show 

under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Association of Commercial Engi- 
neers was held in conjunction with the 
Textile Exhibition and occupied the 
basement of Mechanics Building. The 
officers worked hard to make their de- 
partment of the exhibition a_ success 
and the number of displays reflected 


great credit on their efforts Many 
manufacturers and dealers in power and 
engineering equipment availed them- 


selves of the opportunity to bring their 
product to the attention of textile man- 
ufacturers, and a representative show- 
ing of power and transmission equip- 
ment and supplies was brought together 
actual 


The prospective business and 


sales resulting from the Power Show 


are exceedingly encouraging. A num- 
ber of prominent manufacturers and 
dealers in power and_ transmission 
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guides on spinning and twisting frames. 
Edward B. Smith was in charge and 
explained these special products, which 
have been made exclusively by the com- 
pany for 43 years, to many mill men 


Isaac WINKLER & Bro., Cincinnati, 


Ohio., exhibited in balcony, showed 
samples of Prosperity Soda (Blue La- 
bel), and demonstrated to the mill men 
that this product contains ammonia 


‘locked in,” and contains no perceptible 
dor of ammonia until the soda reaches 
water, which practically means manu 
facturing ammonia as needed. G. A 
Buchanan, advertising 
J. C. Allen, New England representa- 
tive, with men from the force of the 
Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co., of 
Boston, who are distributors of Wink- 
ler products in New England, were on 
hand to receive the large number of mill 
men who visited the space 
Woonsocket MACHINE & Press Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I \n important cot- 
ton yarn preparatory 


manager, and 


machinery dis 
play was arranged in a_ well-located 
space in the main hall, showing for the 
first time a new model, 6 x 3 Woon 
socket 
There are no new 


roving frame, in operation. 
revolutionizing 
changes, such as the Daly chain drive, 
or the Campbell ball bearing rolls this 
year, but the machine is a distinct im 
provement It has been made more 
accessible and in every Way more Sat 
isfactory to the operative and the man 
ufacturer \ll bobbin and spindle rail 
gears are inclosed by sheet metal gear 
cases, and thus are kept free from lint 
and dust, also reducing the possibility 
of accidents and _ fires They also 
showed a four-delivery drawing frame 
and a Harrington & Barrie reverse mo 
tion spindle frame cleaner, manufa 
tured by the ales & Jencks Machine 
Co. Representatives very much in evi 
dence were John Montgomery, shop 
manager; J. H. Mayes, southern agent; 
R. L. Cummock, Jr., of the sales force, 
and J. H. Windle, 100 Summer Street, 
Boston, Northern representative 

M. Heminway & Sons SILK Co., 
Watertown, Conn. -An instructive ex 
lubit of the products of this well known 
concern was displayed in the balcony 
Raw silks were shown with silk in all 
stages of manufacture up to the finished 


product lhe progress to the finished 
thread was interesting to a large number 
of visitors The exhibit of finished 


products included embroidery, knitting 
and crochet silks, machine twists, ete 
in a wide range of beautiful colorings 
lhe excellent workmanship apparent in 
these products and the attractive shades 
and manner of putting up were features 


Bert Dytch, manager of the Boston 
ofhee, was in charge of the exhibit, as 


sisted by R. Luft 


Show at Boston 


located on the main 
floor with the textile exhibits, retaining 


equipment wert 


the spaces occupied by them in previous 
shows, and these exhibits are reported 
under the Textile Show. A detailed de- 
scription of some of the more impor 
tant displays with a full list of all the 
exhibits in this department follows 

ALBANY Lupricatinc Co, Adam 
Cook’s Sons, New York (Power Show) 
Showed complete line of the different 
densities of the Albany grease for all 
textile purposes, and other greases for 
every purpose. 

ALLEN MANUFACTURING Co., Hart 
ford, Conn. Show). CC. H 
Parks showed the safety set screws, 


( Power 


socket cap screws, and tap extensions 
manufactured by this company. The set 
screws formed the most important part 
of the exhibit on account of their safety 


feature The socket cap screws are a 
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SPEED & STEPHENSON 


170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 


Sole Agents in the United States & Canada for 


J. B. FARRAR & SONS, LTD., 
HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 
Preparers, Gill Boxes, Drawing Boxes, Open and Cone Reducers 
and Rovers. Spinning and Twisting Frames, etc. 

BOLDY & SON, LTD., 

BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 





HOT AIR BACKWASHING MACHINES. LISTER NIP 
COMBS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES and DEGRAS PLANTS 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. 
JOHN DAWSON, LTD., 
MILNPOW, near ROCHDALE, ENGLAND. 


PATENT WOOL WASHING MACHINES, with Single and 
Double Motions. AUTOMATIC ACID and CARBONIZING 
MACHINES, etc. 
JAMES SMITH & SON, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


NOBLE COMBS and BALL WINDERS. REPAIRS [for all 
makes of Combs. 
S. HALEY & SON, LTD., 
CLECKHEATON, ENGLAND. 


CARD CLOTHING tor Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, ete 
WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, LTD. 
BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. 


HIGH CLASS BOBBINS. etc., tor Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, LTD., 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





WOOLEN & WORSTED MACHINERY. 
IMPROVED WORSTED CARDS and MULES. PATENT 
WOOLEN CARDS with Tape Condensers to take off up to 240 
Ends. IMPROVED WOOLEN MULES, FEARNAUGHTS, 


etc. 
HEARL, HEATON & SONS, 
LIVERSEDGE, ENGLAND. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINES. EMERY FILLET. All 
numbers in stock. 
DAVID SOWDEN & SONS, 
SHIPLEY, ENGLAND. 





LOOMS, DOBBIES, JACQUARDS, etc., for Men’s Wear, 


Dress Goods Linings, etc. 


SKENE & DEVALLEE, 
ROUBAIX, FRANCE. 





VIGOUREUX PRINTING MACHINERY. Plain Single 
Prints or Gaydet’s Patent Double Cross Prints. 
CONSTRUCTION de MACHINES, 
Ci-Devant F. J. Grun, 
GUEBWILLER, AI.SACE. 





FRENCH SYSTEM WORSTED MACHINERY. Special Ma- 
chinery for Silk, Ramie, etc. 
USINES de KEUKELAERE, 
GHENT, BELGIUM. 





UNIVERSAL DYEING MACHINES for Raw Stock, Tops, 
Yarns, on the Hank, Cop or Tubes, Felt and Wool Hats, etc. 





AUTOMATIC CAP & FLYER DOFFING FRAMES 


Made by J. B. FARRAR & SONS, LTD. 





The Most Simple and Accurate in Operation 


REPAIRS FOR ALL MAKES OF WORSTED MACHINERY 
DONE ON SHORT NOTICE 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALTIES, MILL SUPPLIES, ETC. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


MACHINE SHOP, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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big improvement over the old slotted 
kind, because of their superior strength, 

d they can be set up hard and loos- 

ed as often as desired without mar- 

g the head. The tap extensions are 
very handy, save the expense of special 

)s, and are practically new. 

AMERICAN LA-FRANCE FirE ENGINE 

(o., Boston (Power Show). Fire ex- 
guishers. 
\MERICAN O1L Co., Providence, R. I. 
‘ower Show). Lubricating oils and 
ases, also chart explaining the manu- 
ture of oils from the crude state to 
the finished product. F. Lockwood in 
charge, Messrs. Campbell, Babbitt and 
Price in attendance. 


STEAM GAUGE & VALVE 
Gc. Co., Boston (Power Show). Plain 
recording gauges, valves, traps, fil- 
ters, indicators and other boiler and en- 
gine room specialties; featuring the 
\merican ideal steam trap and Howard 
rroved ball blow-off valve. Exhibit 
harge of U. H. Nickerson and J. E. 
Swendeman. 
r, P. ANDERSON 
»wwer Show). 


\MERICAN 


& Co., Boston 
Steam specialties and 
supplies. 
Virttam Anprews, Inc., New York 
Power Show). Deoleizer which is in- 
led to take out oil from condensa- 
n returns. 
HE ANNEx Co., Boston 
2 WwW). 


(Power 
\utomatic device for maintain- 
uniform room temperature. 


; D. ANDERSON Co., Cleveland and 
Boston (Power Show). Anderson 
steam trap, steam separator, oil sep- 


tor, air trap, high and low water 
rm water column, and the new junior 
\nderson steam trap. Represented by 
|. A. Couch and Fred M. Couch, New 
land representatives. 
HE ASHTON VALVE Co., Boston 
wer Show). Line of pop safety and 
f valves, gages and four kindred in- 
ments for air, ammonia, steam, 
water, etc. Also dead weight 
rs, whistles, recording gages, master 
s, etc., featuring the Ashton sanitary 
ubbling drinking fountain. Repre- 
nted by Harry H. Ashton and William 
Hampson. 
\rwoop & MorriLx, 
ywer Show). 


gage 


s 


Salem, Mass. 
P Showed steam special- 


\UTOFORCE 
Boston 


VENTILATING SYSTEM, 
(Power Show). This display 
consisted of a 4-inch autoforce ventila- 
mounted on a pedestal. Major J. 
W. H. Myrick was in attendance dur 
ing the week, and discussed ventilating 
problems with engineers and mill men 
who visited the Power Show. 
\UTOMATIC SHAFT CoupLING Co., 
Washington, D. C. (Power Show). 
One of the strongest exhibits of the 
Power Show was shown by this com- 


pany. It consisted of a compete line of 
Pull Dog” shaft couplings and set col- 
lars, which were demonstrated to visitors, 


couplings were in sizes for shafts 
irom 1 3-16-diameter to 8-inch diameter, 
set collars for shafts 1 3-16-inch to 
h diameter. No tools are neces- 
sary in applying these couplings and 
owe their popularity largely to the 
fact that there are no projecting parts 

tever. They are carried in stock 

any of the leading machinery deal- 
ers and supply houses. A safety water 

mn suitable for any style of boiler 
was also shown. 

ERY & Cooper, Arlington Heights, 


Mass. (Power Show). Steam traps and 
ngs. 

~. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. Fort 

Wayne, Ind. (Power Show).  Self- 


uring oil pumps and tanks, oil fil- 
n, remote control oil system. 

W. Carey Co., Lowell, Mass. 
er Show). Pulleys and power 
mission equipment. 
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CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. Power 
Show). A line of steam valves. 

Cuicaco PnguMATic Toot Co., Bos- 
ton (Power Show). Compressors, drills 
and grinders. 

CLIMAX SMOKE PREVENTER Co., Bos- 
ton, and McCrave-Brooxs (Power 
Show). Model of boiler front, equipped 
with smoke preventer, and shaking and 
dumping grate. B. L. Ames, represen- 
tative of the Climax Co., Sanford C 
Smith, manager of the McClave-Brooks 
Co., and Mr. St. John, New England 
representative of the McClave-Brooks 
concern in attendance. 

CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING Co., Bos- 
ton (Power Show). Steam heating ap- 
paratus and_ specialties, including air 
washers, fans, etc. Messrs. Barnes. 
Jones, Bryant, and Bussey answered 
numerous inquiries 

Coppus ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT 
Co., Worcester, Mass. (Power Show). 
Coppus turbo blower for mechanical 
draft in operation run by electric mo- 
tor. Exhibition in charge of sales man- 
ager, John L. Gallivan, assisted by 
Francis Galvin. The president, F. H. C 
Coppus, was in attendance several even- 
ings of the exhibition. 

CRANDALL PackinGc Co., Boston 
(Power Show). Packing and valve 
discs, Gem gasket cutter. John P. Riley, 
F. W. Detheridge, A. M. Pinto, Mr. 
Tripp and E. A. Hare in attendance. 

DEARBORN CHEMICAL Co., Chicago 
(Power Show). Feed water treatment. 
P. H. Hogan, New England manager, 
met old and new friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Eacte Or & Suppry Co., 
(Power Show). Boiler metal 
ment, recorders, gauges, packing. 

Economy LusricaTinGc Co., Boston 
(Power Show). Lubricating grease and 
boiler compound. Harry H. Atkinson, 
proprietor, in charge. 

Epison StorAce Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. (Power Show). Trucks, tractors 
and locomotives. 

Epwarp VALVE & MANUFACTURING 
Co., Boston (Power Show). Various 
kinds of valves. 

ENSIGN MANUFACTURING Co., Boston 
(Power Show). Electric calculating 
machines in three sizes, including a new 
machine which was never before ex- 
hibited. 

F. W. Foster & Sons Co., Boston 
(Power Show). Grates, valves, feed- 
ers, cocks, floats, steam and vacuum 
traps, etc. 

GARDNER GRATE Co., Boston ( Power 
Show). Grates and “I-Gard” shield 
and reflector for water gauge glasses. 

GarLock Pack1nG Co., Boston ( Power 
Show). Steam, water, gas, air, am- 
monia packing. 

GREENE, Tweed & Co., New York 
(Power Show). Reversible ratchet 
wrench for nut turning and packings. 
Samples of Palmetto twist for packing 
globe valves and Palmetto braided, both 
round and square, for packing pumps 


Boston 
treat- 


and engines, were distributed. Geo. R. 
Starrs was in attendance. 
Harrison SaArFety BorLer Works, 


3oston (Power Show). A 30,000 pound 
per hour V-notch feed water meter in 
operation. A DeLaval centrifugal pump, 
motor driven, circulating water con- 
tinuously. Also separators and valves 
C. E. Anderson and Elliott Greene, rep- 
resentatives. 

W. J. Hytanp Mere. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. (Power Show). Bashlin valves 
and faucets. Representatives, Wm. J. 
Hyland and Charles A. Southwick. 

INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, 
Lrp., Boston (Power Show). Mac- 
donald shaking grate and boiler acces- 
sories. 

JEFFERSON 


Union Co., Lexington, 


Mass. 


tlanges. 


(Power Show). Unions and 
JENKINS Bros., Boston( Power Show 
Line of valves, both iron and brass 

body. 

KeAssey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa 
(Power Show). 
shingles, building 
gated sheathing; 


Samples of asbestos 
lumber and corru 
magnesia pipe cover- 
ing, air cell coverings, magnesia and 
asbestos cements, etc., used for insulat- 
ing. Mr. Davies, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Bolster were in attendance. 


WILLIAM Kenyon & Sons, Ltp., Man- 


chester, Eng. (Power Show). Cotton 
transmission rope. 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING Co., Philadel- 


phia (Power Show). Grease in differ- 
ent densities for textile purposes. Espe 
cially adapted for S. K. F. ball bearing. 
L. A. Webster, New England manager, 
and H. J. Cass, J. F. Scanlon, A. W. 
Lawrence and George E. Stafford in at- 
tendance 

Leap Linep Iron Pipe Co., Wake- 
field, Mass ( Power Show). Lead 
lined iron pipes and tin lined pipes. 

Locke REGULATOR MACHINE Co., Sa 
lem, Mass. (Power Show). Damper 
regulators and engine stops. 

LUNKENHEIMER Co., Boston (Power 
Show). A comprehensive display was 
given of the various Lunkenheimer 
quality products, including brass, globe, 
gate and swing check valves; iron body 
globe and gate valves; semi-steel globe 
and gate valves; cast steel globe and 
gate valves; automatic non-return boiler 
stop valves; blow off valves; oil pumps; 
oil cups; 
valves. 


grease cups; whistles; relief 
They showed for the first time 
their automatic non-return boiler stop 
valve which contains many new fea 
tures. The following representatives 
were in charge of the exhibit: W. W. 
Beal, manager; C. E. Allen, and A. O. 
Hurxthal. 

Mason REGULATOR Co., Boston ( Power 
Show ) regulating devices 
designed for the automatic control of 
steam, air and water pressure were 
shown, in particular the damper regu- 
lator and the lever style differential re- 
ducing valve. F. A. Morrison, sales 
manager, was in charge. 

McLeop & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. 
(Power Show). Manufacturers inter- 
ested in economy of plant operation 
found this display in the Power Show 
of unusual interest. Resetting boiler 
furnace linings is no small matter, espe- 
cially if it means a shutdown, and oc- 
curs with great regularity. Brick or 
blocks of better material can be installed 
at the minimum labor cost, it was ex 
plained, and need to be repaired less 
often, more than compensating for the 
higher first cost of material. “ Steel 
Mixture” fire brick for boiler settings 
were shown with a model showing the 
method of construction. A. W. Pettie, 
New England representative, was in 
charge. The Foote’s back arch is a pat- 
ented product of “ Steel Mixture,” and 
will last as long as the boiler in which 
it is installed. 

NASHUA MACHINE Co., Boston (Pow- 
er Show). Showed their steam traps 
as applied for return, vacuum, tilting 
pump, and separating trap. 

NELSON BLowEeR & FuRNACE Co., Bos- 
ton (Power Show). Stokers and blow- 


Pressure 


ezs. 
NIGHTINGALE & CuiLtps Co., Boston 
(Power Show). Magnesia and asbestos 
products and engineering specialties. 
Open Cor HEATER & PurRIFIER Co., 
Indianapolis and Boston (Power Show). 
Stickle feed water heaters, steam and 
oil separators, steam traps and special 
valve for taking water and air out 
of drying and heating systems. 
PATERSON LUBRICATING Co., 
(Power Show). 


Boston 
Boiler room special- 
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ties, strainers, boiler tube cleaners and 
cutters, automatic boiler stop valves 
PENNSYLVANIA WirE GLass Co., Phil- 
adelphia (Power Show) Skylight 
glass. 

PHILADELPHIA GREASE Mpc. Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa. (Power Show). Display 
of lubricating greases and grease cups. 
Harry M. Colby, New England man- 
ager; Horace A. Smith, secretary: Jas 
J. Fitzpatrick and H. B. Heath in at- 
tendance. 

THE PoLAR MANUFACTURING Co., Bos- 
ton (Power Show), exhibited a line of 
white porcelain instantaneous 
purifiers and coolers 

Pratr & Capy Co., Inc 
(Power Show). 


water 


Boston 
Brass and iron valves 
packed blow-off cocks; 
steel union and vacuum heatng special- 
ties. W. D. Cashin in charge. 
RICHARDSON - PHENIX _Co., 
(Power Show). 
filters and valves. 
Wma. C. Rosinson & Son Co., Boston 
(Power Show). 


greases. 


and asbestos 


Boston 


Lubrication appliances, 


Lubricating oils and 
Messrs Lovejoy and Payson in 
attendance. 

Roto Co., Hartford, Conn. (Power 
Roto tube cleaners. 

THE SCHAEFFER & BupbeNpeRG Mri 
Co., Brooklyn, N. \ Show ). 
Indicating and recording instruments, 
such as pressure and draft gauges, ther- 


Show ) 
(Power 
mometers of any description, tacho- 


meters and other speed devices i 


Georgi, secretary, in charge 


SHAW Prope.._er Co., Boston (Power 
Show). Wrenches. 

Tue StmpLex Tester Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. (Power Show) Portable dead 
weight pressure gauge testet A. W 
lair in charge of exhibit 

SepAR Licut Co, Boston (Power 
Show). Preparation for polishing glass 

SPRAY I-NGINEERING Co B 


(Power Show). A unique exhibit was 
provided by this company of which tl 


principal features were a miniatur 


‘Spraco” cooling system and 
“Spraco” air washer in actual opera 
tion The cooling system consisted of 


a shallow pond made in imitation ot 
concrete with a single group of fiv 
spray nozzles operated by means of a 
motor driven pump so as to reprodu 

the actual appearance in a very real 
istic manner. The pond was approxi 
mately one-sixth of the actual size ot 
a regular installation “for cooling cit 
culating water for condensers, gas e1 

gine jacket, ammonia condensers, tran 

formers, and other equipment. The air 
washing and cooling 

miniature 
washer complete in every respect lil 


equipment con 
sisted of a ‘Spraco ” air 


the standard air washers and coolers 
manufactured by this company in all 
sizes from 2,000 to 100,000 cubic feet 
per minute capacity. There were also 
spray nozzles, etc. William F. 
was in charge. Copies of a new booklet 
showing companies using these prod 
ucts were distributed. 

W. O. Tatcott, Providence, R. I. 
(Power Show). Belt fasteners and 
sample belt joints. 

TiLLtotson HumupiFier Co., 
dence, R. I. (Power Show). 
specialties and dabbing 
Noble combs. 

UEHLING INSTRUMENT Co., New York 
(Power Show). Instruments and ap- 
paratus automatically to indicate, meas- 
ure and record in power plants. 

Unitep States GRAPHITE Co., 
inaw, Mich. (Power Show). Graphite 
lubricants, paint, boiler graphites, etc. 

WapswortH, HowLtanp & Co., INc., 
Boston. Factory and mill paints and 
machinery enamel. 

WatwortH Merc. Co., Boston (Power 
Show). Materials descriptive of the 
piping line, including valves, fittings, 
tools and power plant piping. A line of 


Figee, 


Provi- 
Steam 
motion for 


Sag- 
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“st ™ LAES DETTE!! 


i 
— SAFE 
LONEER —_— ! Reverse the case and suppose that the 1914 “Pioneer” 
ams : ; Unbreakable Steel Hanger had been on the market 
3 first, that for years past it had been the only hanger sold. 
Then, suppose that somebody came along and tried to 
introduce a Cast Iron Hanger to take the place of the 
1914 “Pioneer” Steel Frame. 
What would happen ? 
The Cast Iron Frame would be rejected in short order, 
and why? 
Its more than twice the weight would condemn it in the 
minds of all mill-wrights and mechanics. 
And its liability to snap and break would effectually 
eliminate it from consideration as a support for shafting 
transmilting power. 
And there would be no gain neither in Rigidity norin Price. 
So, why a Cast Iron Hanger ? Think it over BEFORE 


you decide on your hanger equipment — then you will 


SPECIFY and INSIST upon the 1914 “PIONEER” 


ee Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


os 
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raulic steel fittings and a display 
rd showing results of new _ heat 


treatment by means of wrenches which 


been bent while cold, was exhibited, 
yhich had not been shown before. D. 

shes of the power piping department 

in charge of the exhibit during the 
veck, with H. C. Bell and Peter C. 
Deluca. 

VARREN WeEssTER & Co., Camden, 
XN. J. (Power Show). Webster-Lea 
Heater-Meter and heating specialties. 
Represented by Messrs. Snow, Tilden, 
silveu and Jay. 

\VATKINS ENGINEERING SuppLy Co., 

ton (Power Show). Power trans- 

sion equipment. 

loHN WHALEN Co. (Power Show). 
Jelmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
\futconroy Co. (Power Show). 


Packings and hose. 
J. Winc MANUFACTURING Co., 
New York (Power Show). Included 
n this exhibit was a Wing “RE” tur- 
mechanical draft blower equipped 
with an approved lubricating system 
which automatically filters the oil used 
in the bearings and provides a_ very 
generous reservoir space. Another lead- 
ing feature was the Wing screw pro- 
peller fan for ventilating purposes. The 
blades of this fan are cast in one piece 
ff aluminum. They are designed to op- 
erate at high speeds and due to the fact 
that the blade is a screw propeller in the 
true sense of the name operated at 
these high speeds very quietly. These 
features give a fan of small dimen- 
sions which will discharge extremely 
high volumes of air against compara- 
tively heavy resistances. The Wing disc 
fan with reversible and _ renewable 
blades was exhibited together with an 
electrically driven slow speed power 
saving cotton exhauster. Altogether 
there were seven fans and blowers in 
operation continuously. 
YARNALL-WaRING Co., Philadelphia 
(Power Show). Webster-Lea_ heater- 
meter, a combination of feed water 
heater with V-notch Weir meter so ar- 
ranged that either unit may be operated 
in combination or independently. E. G. 
Jay, Jr., in charge, with N. J. Hibbard. 


TESTING REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued from page 109.) 


So far as the tire fabric is concerned, 
since both makers and users have, in 
this country at least, been long accus- 
tomed to this condition, and possess a 
large collection of data based upon this 
test, it seems unlikely that it will be 
changed. It should be said in passing, 
however, that quite a number of experi- 
menters, both among the producers and 
consumers, have discovered what ap- 
pears to be a fairly definite law of rela- 
tive strength of the tire fabric, which is 
in the proportion of approxmately 7 per 
ent. increased strength for each 1 per 
cent. increase of moisture content, reck- 
oned from the bone dry state up to a 
certain percentage not yet very well es- 
tablished. That is to say, if a strip of 
tire fabric of the standard twenty-three 
hy twenty-three make, whether made of 
Egyptian or Sea Island combed or 
carded cotton, broke at say two hundred 

inds in the bone dry state, it would 

the average break at about: 
242 pounds at 3 per cent. 


270 “ “ 5 “ 
2908 ‘é ‘“ 7 “ 
312 “ “9 “ 


his is certainly very important, if 
proved to be correct. Unfortunately, 
the data so far obtainable are said to 
he not free enough from uncertainty 
as to other affecting conditions to per- 
some of their sponsors to admit the 
arent law to be anything more than 
chly suggestive. 
\s relating to other fabrics, this law 
is subject, at present, to. ‘urther limita- 
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tion in its use as to the apparent rate 
of change in strength, which seems to be 
as widely different as the fabrics them- 
selves are different in structure. This 
may, however, be considered more ap- 
parent than real when it is understood 
how little close study has been given 
to the different elements underlying the 
probem. 

The determination of strength tests 
at this standard bone dry state for tire 
fabrics is not only convenient, but en- 
tirely rational from the point of view 
of use, and it would seem as obviously 
irrational, however convenient, to apply 
this test to the majority of other kinds 
of fabrics; yet there are observers who 
would prefer to do so. 

For those who do not, it becomes all 
the more of vital importance in com- 
paring strength tests at different times 
by different observers of supposed iden- 
tical materials, that the moisture con- 
tent should be known, and be as nearly 
as possible the same, and that the ap- 
proximate effect of any difference 
should be a matter of close attention, 
with its limitations as far as_ practi- 
cable determined. 

A method of approximating to a 
known condition is in use by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce Conditioning 
House, as well as in several manufac- 
turing establishments in this country 
This primarily rests upon the use 
of a standard atmospheric condition, 
generally given as 70 degrees Fah- 
renheit temperature and 65 per cent 
relative humidity. In this the sam- 
ples to be tested remain exposed to- 
gether for as long a time as convenient, 
say several hours at least, and the 
strength tests, as well as other kinds of 
tests, are then conducted at as near 
these conditions as possible. 

This method is good, but under some 
circumstances is far from being a posi- 
tive index of the moisture content of 
the several samples submitted, so that 
without frequent check tests by a proper 
conditioning oven, it cannot be con- 
sidered entirely acceptable. It should 
be remembered that the element of 
time lag is very uncertain and irregular, 
from a variety of causes. 

The question of whether or not the 
so-called standard of 8% per cent. for 
commercial transactions in cotton 
should be selected for testing both yarns 
and all ordinary cotton fabrics is per- 
haps debatable, since it is claimed that 
though yarns generally, and baled cotton 
almost always, equal or exceed this con- 
dition, yet the majority of pure cot- 
ton fabrics in our climate have sel- 
dom had the proper opportunity of 
reaching this condition before shipment 

For testing purposes, however, on any 
of these materials, this condition can be 
readily obtained, or allowed for, with 
a close degree of approximation; and 
would then conform to the generally 
accepted commercial standard used 
abroad, and which is coming to be more 
and more acceptable in this country as 
it becomes better understood by both 
users and producers of all kinds of cot- 
ton materials, as a standard by which 
to buy and sell. 

This is the condition called for in 
the tentative tests described for auto- 
mobile tire fabric measurements by 
Committee D-13, and which has re- 
mained practically unchallenged by 
either users or producers 

Its formal sanction for all commercial 
and ordinary testing requirements by 
this Association would be, in the opin- 
ion of many, an epoch making advance.* 

* Editor's Note.—All of the tests referred 
to by Mr. Hartshorne and that are published 
as appendices to his paper have been pre 
viously published by Textile World Jour 
nal, wholly or in part, with the exception of 


the tests on cotton duck made by John Lind 
and E. D. Walen 
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Theory and Practice in Cotton Mill Lighting 
By Ward Harrison, Cleveland, Ohio 


Several papers are already on file in 
the proceedings of this association, in 
which are given detailed recommenda- 
tions for the illumination of a cotton 
mill, The purpose of the present paper 
is not simply to review these recom- 
mendations, but rather to compare the 
theories advanced with the practice 
which is being followed to-day in the 
majority of mills. 

In many cases in the operation of a 
plant where changes and so-called re- 
forms have been made, in the lighting 
or otherwise, and such changes have not 
after thorough trial met with the gen- 
eral approval of the employes it has 
been customary to set down this lack of 
approval simply as ignorance or preju- 
dice and let it go at that. In more of 
these cases, however, it might be wise 
or those who are initiating the change 
to look back once more to fundamertals 
and see if after all the innovation does 
not lack in some of the merits which its 
predecessor possessed. With this in 
mind, the writer recently visited a num- 
ber of mills in New England to deter- 
mine wherein the lighting of these mills 
followed modern theory, where it dif- 
fered and, if possible, a reason for the 
differences 

First, in the more important processes, 
such as weaving and spinning, it seems 
that greater attention should be given 
to the problem of daylight illumination. 
In the majority of plants the machines 
re placed lengthwise of the building, 
thus concentrating the bulk of the light 

the outside rows, whereas in the rela 
tively fewer number of mills, where all 

hines are arranged crosswise not 

illumination more uniform, but 

atives do not have to work so 

in their own light. The need for 

ficial illumination is reduced and bet 
ork is accomplished 

In artificial lighting also theory re- 
quires that the lighting be placed in th 
center of the working aisles or alleys 
In practice this principle is almost uni- 

rsally followed and we may safely as 
sume it to be correct, the more because 

meets with the general approval of 
he operatives 

Next comes a question as to the k 
cation of lamps along the alley, and 
practice is almost equally divided be- 
tween a location opposite the center of 

machines to be lighted and midway 
between the pairs, in which case _ the 
light is thrown diagonally rather than 
directly upon the work 

This latter method is preferable in 
theory, for it renders less troublesome 
the shadow cast by the operator upon 
his work at times when illumination is 
most needed, and no objections to the 
improvement have been encountered 
where modern equipment is used. 

For looms oi large size a lamp is 
ordinarily required between each pair, 
while for those of 52 inches or less every 
second lamp may often be omitted. Ob- 
viously the size of lamp needed will vary 
with the spacing of units and the class 
of goods manufactured. 

Up to this point no serious disagree- 
ment exists as to the proper method of 
lighting, but when the subject of re- 
flectors is mentioned, differences of opin- 
ion appear instantly. Early practice, of 
course, called for no reflector at all or 
at best a flat disk not more than six 
inches in diameter, but when the sub- 
ject of illumination began to receive 
scientific study and especially after the 
metallic filament lamp became available, 
engineers began to specify deep bowl, 
reflectors of opaque material, which di- 
rected a powerful light on the work and 


not toward the eyes of the work: 
Thousands of such reflectors were 
stalled with apparently good results a: 
by many the problem was consider 
solved. Strangely enough, however, 
considerable proportion of the oper 
tives liked the old way better and s: 
do; without doubt it is their attitu 
which has retarded the replacement 
a larger proportion of the old units wit 
more efhcient and economical equ 
ment. Workers in the textile indust 
are not alone in this position, and 
was with the thought in mind that the: 
must be some foundation in fact 
this attitude on the part of the e1 
ployes, that the writer some time ag 
attempted a careful analysis of vari 
types of reflecting equipment. It s 
became evident that although a his 
and uniform intensity on a horizont 
plane may readily be obtained by t 
use of bowl-shaped metal reflecto: 
the intensity on oblique or vertical su 
faces is often deficient at many point 
especially when these surfaces are 1 
so situated as to be illuminated by 
nearest lamp. ‘ 
Those who really prefer the steel w 
find some different shape from t 
heretofore discussed to be quite wort! 
of their consideration. I have referer 
to the so-called dome type, in which tl 
depth is but litthke more than sufficie: 
to bring the bottom of the reflect 
level with the bottom of the lamp, ar 
the diameter is from three to fi 
times the depth. The absence of mult 
ple reflection in such a shade keeps 1 
absorption low, so that on an avera 
an installation of dome reflectors w 
give twenty per cent. higher intens 
of illumination on a_ horizontal tl 
will those of the bowl type wl 
equipped with lamps of equal pow 
In addition, the illumination on verti 
working surfaces and on the side w 
is very much better when the dome t 
is employed. Dome reflectors have | 
installed in many instances where bow 
shaped units were not acceptable. Su 
installations have proven uniformly s 
isfactory where the mounting height 
a 60-watt vacuum lamp is not less tl 
8'. feet above the floor. Such reflect 
cannot be recommended, however, 
the new carbon filament lamp. 
Considerable space has been devot 
to the choice of reflectors, because thi 
factor determines most of the pri: 
ciples of lighting involved. With a s: 
gle exception this is the most import 
question in cotton mill lighting to-d: 
Upon it rests the decision as to whet! 
or not the old and obsolete equipme: 
can be superseded without error at 
without dissatisfaction. The one subj« 
of even greater importance than the for: 
going, namely, that of maintenance o! 
a system for cleaning the units at regu 
lar intervals, applies to all installatior 
alike, good, bad and indifferent. In f: 
too many plants no provision at all 
made for periodic cleaning of lighti 
fixtures, although the windows at 
regularly washed; in these mills wher 
thousands of dollars are being spent a1 
nually on lighting, it may be est 
mated that 30 per cent. is never being 
received at all because of the collectio: 
of dust and dirt on the units. One mat 
with a low stool could clean a surpris 
ing number of lamps and reflectors 
an hour. Truly it might be said th 
such a one could make a lot of mone) 
for many 60-watt lamps to-day gi\ 
less light than would a clean 40-watt. 
periodic cleaning or whitening of th 
walls also contributes much to the satis 
factoriness of the lighting, both by da 
and by night 
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By Robert E. Naumburg, New 


rT HESE tests were performed at the 


request oi Mr. F. J. Hoxie, of the 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ilizing the need of more complete 
ywledge of the factors affecting the 
sunt of moisture in cotton, he asked 
co-operation of the Massachusetts 
titute of Technology and Mr. Naum- 
g performed these tests as his gradu- 
n thesis. 


OBJECT OF THE TESTS 


he object of this investigation is t 
rmine what factors affect the 

sunt of moisture contained in cotto1 

t comes from the bale. 

ests were made to determine the ef- 
on the hygroscopic properties of 
yn, caused by 

Differences 

Locality and 

Impurities 


Length of staple 
xposure to the 


seed 


conditions of growth 


atmosphere 


SAMPLES OF COTTON TESTI 


middling. 

inches 

inches staple 
ioOng 
short 
Oklahoma, low grade, “* bolly 
American 


Clarkville, Ts 
Carolina, 1) 
Arkansa 

Mississippi, 


Mississippi, 


Xas, 


staple 


staple 


Staple 


artially expos 








year in wrapping paper open at the 
ends 
America! ompletely exposed ° 
year 
Genuine Sea Island 
Georgia Sea Island. 
Egyptian, medium grade 
Indian. 
\ll the samples tested were taker 
ctly from the bale or had been kept 


10ist store-rooms, with the exception 


3-1 and B-2 which 


} +} 


were purposely 
sed, and the 


Egyptian cotton. Thi 
sent by 


L 


ple had been mail from 


pt in a small package open at the 

Each of the samples A-2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 was a mixture of 
a dozen bales. 


cotton from 
All of the samples 
tied up equally tight, with the ex 
on of the Indian cotton, which had 
lently been subjected to great pres 
in packing 
pact than the 


This sample was more 
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Comparative Tests on Amount of Moisture in Cotton 


York City, Brookline, Mass. 


any errors that may have occurred, have 
affected all the readings equally, and the 
value of the for comparative 
purposes, will not be seriously impaired. 
EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS 

In Fig. 1, the curves A-1 (Texas) 
A-3 (Arkansas), and A-5 (Mississipp! 
short staple) would fall 
curves A-2 (Carolina) 


results, 


between the 


\-4 (Mis 


and 





R. E. NAUMBI 


been 
The 


similar 


but they have 
omitted for the sake of clearness 


curves of these five 


sissippi long staple), 


samples ar¢ 
and the length oO! staple 
the 
In sharp contrast, 
\-6 (Okla 

eR 


cottot whit 


exerts no a 


preciable influence on amount of 
moisture contained 
nowever, is the curve ot 


homa, low grade, impure 
contains decidedly more moisture at all 
humidities 

Fig. I] 
to the 


which has been 


shows the effect of exposure 


atmosphere sample 


completely exposed, 








others contains less moisture than B which 
rESTS 
\ nt f Cot ( s fo Dif 
le “ 41 ) 57 6 ) 
565.0 567.90 71.5 57 ) 8 ) 4 60 
482.0 484.0 488.0 489 4° 448 0.0 13.0 
598.0 600 604.5 60 618 §2 ) 63 
408.5 410 412 +1 4 424 
565.5 568.0 a7 576 87 
573.5 7 ) 84 4.0 48.0 
69 7 7 ) 578.0 8 8 89 605.0 
72.5 74 78.0 /82.0 0 ’ 606 
580.5 87.0 691.0 97.0 9 60 ) 618 
3 4.0 ” 80 g ’ ¢ 0 
11.0 540.5 542 16.0 548.0 55¢ 8. § 561.0 574 
42.0 786.0 789.0 794.0 800.0 808.5 809 814 830 
RESULTS OF TESTS 
Per Cent. Moisture of Various Humidities 
é » 41° 50 57 67% 69 7 84 
6.22 5.57 f 6.8 8.1 8 38 g 8 11.1 
5.40 78 6.8 8.15 ‘ 8.8 11.10 
5. 3¢ 74 7.14 8.49 5.3 10.9 
14 7 t 8.30 8.7 11.04 
30 f ) 8 8.8 11.04 
94 7.97 , ’ 12.08 
»18 9 f ’ 7.78 8.10 8.4 10,80 
4.97 5.34 5.88 3 7.88 8.04 10 
5.61 5.94 6.64 7.26 8.21 8.58 4.14 11.42 
5.41 5.83 6.45 6.94 8.5 8.96 10.98 
5.46 5.82 6.40 6.75 $338 8.51 8.90 11.05 
5.60 ».96 6.54 7.25 8.23 8.34 8.99 19.68 
Per Cent. Regain at Various Humidities 
€ 41 50 57 67* 69 7 84 
88 7 7.38 8.87 9.1 1.7 12.51 
6.14 7.02 7 8.88 9.3 9.6 12.53 
5.65 6.10 6.80 7.69 , 9.7 12.28 
5.4 ».94 6.4 7.23 9.0 9 12.39 
6 6.07 t 2 7.66 9.34 4 12.42 
6.30 6.67 7.60 8.34 10.1 10.8 13.72 
4¢ 5.8! 6.48 7.04 8.43 8. 80 4.17 12.04 
5.24 5.61 6.2 6.99 8.55 8.7 11.40 
’ 6.30 1 7.8 8.94 9.40 10.04 12.86 
5.70 6.17 ’ 7.4 9.30 18 12.34 
a 6 1 R38 °4 8.90 9 9.7 12.43 
4 6 ) 7.82 8.96 4.19 ’ 11.93 
PRECISION OF THE TESTS was only partially 


the title of this investigation indi- 

these tests were essentially com- 
utve. The apparatus at hand did 
permit any very close regulation or 
rvation of the humidity; but by 
ng a dozen samples under the same 
litions, by the same observer using 
same instruments, it is probable that 


and B-1l 
léss moisture than A, which 
is the average of A-1l, 2, 3, 4, and 5 

Fig. ITI shows the curve of medium 
grade Egyptian cotton, which is very 
similar to that of the average American 
in Fig. I]. The curve of Indian cot- 
ton is unusually steep. In other words, 
it did not give up as much moisture as 


exposed, 
contains 


humidities, 
the others at th 
As I have previously 


the lower 
as much as 


higher humidities. 


the others at 


take on 


stated, this 


sample was wrapped up 
more tightly than the rest. This may 
have prevented complete penetration to 


the tested, and 


would account for the steepness of the 


the center of sample 


I have used a dotted line to 
that these values are 
Fig, 1V shows that S-1 


curve, 


] t 


dicate in doubt 


(genuine Sea 





Island), contains more moisture that 
® ¥ 
Aa, 8? ng SYA 
A, 4a” 
see AG VK 
sr 
fey KA 
(tA 
4" 
8 LS 
: ; UI 
vir 
Wy 
4 rd 
4 / if 
. 5 ; Hg 
b iH 
2 F f FV. (20 
jf 
4 6 4 « € 8 
g a 4 


S-2 (Georgia Sea Island ) 


latter is similar to the average 


From 


very 


\merican cotton. this we 


draw the conclusion that it is not the 


difference in seed, so much as the ¢ 


matic conditions during growth which 
ifiect the hygroscopic properties lt 
$ ee 
¥ ; 
Aa 7 
¢ 7 J 
4 
“a a 
X az fi ; 
f #) 
Agta 
othe words, the determining fa I 
environment rather than hered 
' U NI ! 
Phe esence of impurities increased 
he amount of moisture the cotton 


tested 
Prolonged « xposure to the atmospher« 

decreased the quantity of moisture con 

tained 

and conditions of 


luenced the 


Locality 
hygroscopic properties to 
me extent 
Differences in seed and len 


staple had no appreciable effect on the 


amount of moisture contained. 


TRILOGY OF DEMOCRACY 


ntiinued from page 00) 


1787, t dire, the task is 


need is more 
less certain 


Nation which 


easier, the issue no 

The larger English 
could be so created would do for its 
units what the United States has done 
on this continent. It would bring the 
‘Federation of the World” within th: 
realm of probabilities 

Prepare for Yes, we must, 

But are we great enough at th 
time to plead for peace? 
enough to lead in the movement 
must ultimately unite the English-speak 
ing states of the world, if the ) 
Anglo-Saxon tradition is t 


demo racy 


war? 
same 
Are we strong 
which 





survive, if 
and not the doc 
ereignty is to prevail? 

If we essay the part of Prometheus 
the Fire-Bearer, let us not too 
doubt the pote 


much 
Our 


and 


ney of our example 


brothers in Europe may be blind 


deaf and mad, as we once were, as wt 
may be again. But there is a great sad 


ness in their hearts and a great hope 
waiting, as the wo 
teen hundred years ago. They 
expect deliverance. 
themselves Sovereignty 

bound and helpless. The 


i 
war still tear at their vitals 


They are 
ing nin 





They cannot deliver 
holds 
vultures 


Therefore as we prepare to defet 
ourselves let us also speak to then 
And as we speak let us pray: That ever 





is Spirit of God moved up t 
face of the waters, when the earth was 
without form and void and d: | 
there be Light and there was Light—s 
may <¢ I inited V ic S cl irg \ 
Sympathy ind the S] t i 
Brotherhood creatively  penett 

hort that ings over Eur 





carry to those who are now in 





the great Light that first can 
one hundred and twenty-s 
alk 
Exhibit Functions 
Chere were a number of functions 


connection with the machinery OW 


the one that the Textile Exhibitors’ As 
- 


for 25 
Thursday m 


sociation provided 
Hotel Lenox 


one of the 


girls at the 
ring, was 
most delightful affairs of t 

week Every girl connected with t 
exhibition was invited to breakfast 


rough the Boston park 


a motor trip tl 





vstet lhe temptation to sleep was t 
g for ma f the girls, and onl 
SS anneared. but they had an eniovabl 
MK vi eXp 10 
i ( ist t ( l 
9 | | \ leli I] 
| ii it ft ‘ ) 
Ma ( er |. Campbell 
very gracious speec express i 
pleasu ( bet presel Vit | 
vho id contributed to the suc 
e ex illo and the pe t 
would the tay in Bo 
When eaktast wa t 
climbed into a ilf | ca 
that were await | 
WW led t £ the ark tem < 
city \ stop was made at tl new 
| Vans Memorial H ll 1! t] e | 
i group picture was taker The pa 
irrived at Mechanics Building f 
minutes before the opening of th 
Cabaret and Smoker 
( nect | t 
chinery show wi: nvited t tte 
complimentary smoke n Tall Hal 
1 t pper hall n | ni 
Buildit Thursday even i 
lars % 1 4] ‘ 
e tunct Va ranged y I 
tile Exhibitors A ciat ind é 
forward t \ x] tors al 
issistants 
\ ( 1] ‘ened tl er 
+o] hort speech in which 1 
f the wonderful co-operation tha 
had received from the exhibit 
this, he declared, w respot 
than anythit else, f the tra 
dinary success that had com 
Fifth Nati nal Pextil | Xp 
Vaudeville performers playing it ; 
ton provided the entertainment 
were complimented with ‘ 1 
It was after midnight when tl 
disn 


Members Elected 


wing active members w 


Borden, Jr., I 
Mas Salvador R. Da 


ected: Spencer 
Gama, Ri 

’ - Nathan Durfee, Fal 
Rin Mass John D. Eddy, Fall 
R t Robert | Herricl B 
Samuel E. Kirkland, Norwich, Cont 
James FE. Osborn, Fall Rive Sidn 
S. Paine, Pawtucket, R. | Hl. Stewart 
Redn in M | 

Robertson, Jr., Lonsdale, R. ] Elwit 
H. Rooney, Kankakee, III Albert G 
Thatcher Philadelphia; Charl 
Wentworth, Newmarket, N. H 

liam H. Wills, Canton, Mass.; Ambr 

E. Crippen, Adams, Mass. The foll 
members were elect 
William Gorner,. Boston 

‘ imson, Lowell, Mass 

Midgley Worcester, Mass.: Josep! St 


ins, I a 


inchester, N 1.: Charl 


ing associate 


> 


Gusta 
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New York Color and Chemical Co. 


212 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK 
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$$$ Steam is Money $$$ 


Leaky Traps Waste Money. 


A slight Trap Leak Wastes 
$50 to $100 per Year. 


How Many Traps Have You ? 


Know One Knows How Many 
Are Leaking. 
















“WHY WORRY ” 


Place your CONTRACTS for SODA ASH, 
CAUSTIC SODA, BLEACHING POWDER, etc. 















A Penco Thermo Gauge 


will tell Your Engineer. 


A Guess is Worthless. 
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Certainly a True Indicator is 


Worth Our price $3.50. 











$50 a Year Saving on One 
Trap would Save the Price of 
Equipment for 15 Traps. Trap fitted with Penco Thermo Gauge 


Ellis Jackson & Company 


18 N. Front Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









A Finger’s Touch will tell if the Trap is Leaking. 

No Instruments Necessary, Nothing to get Out of Order. 
A PENCO GAUGE for Every Style Steam Trap Made. 
Write giving Size, Number and Kind of Traps You Have. 







and be assured of your supplies. 
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Plant Engineering and Equipment Co. 
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Manager Campbell Enthusiastic Over Results 


66 N order to express the success of 
the exposition now drawing to a 
se, I will have to reach for superla- 
es,” said Mr. Campbell to a repre- 
ntative of the TextTitE Wortp Jovur- 
on Thursday. 
‘It is to be expected that I would 
thuse but I must say that I have 
nuine reasons for doing so. The 
eatest crowd of vitally interested per- 
ns that ever attended an institution 
this kind passed through the doors 
Mechanics Building during the past 
days and I have it from all sides 
it the exhibitors are delighted with 
results that will come to them. 
‘It was a wonderful show no matter 
what angle one might view it. It was 
far the most representative exhibi- 
that the Textile Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ition, Inc.. have conducted under their 
spices The woolen and knit goods 
1 were more largely represented than 
former years and there were many 
concerns in the Show for the first 
A 
[ honestly believe that this biennial 
osition is but in its infancy. It is 
eoing to grow until it reaches out and 
ludes every branch of this vast field 
activity This was demonstrated 
iring the past few days 
[Two years from now the list of ex 
itors will be largely increased. The 
cotton machinery manufacturers will 
me in stronger, there will be many, 
1any more knit goods and woolen ma- 
chinery manufacturers represented and 
unless I am entirely wrong the silk 
man will seize upon the opportunity. 
The unnatural condition that exists to- 
with the dyer, the bleacher, mer- 
izer and finisher kept many of them 
having exhibits but I feel confident 


President Bishop 
of the TExtTILE 


A’ the request o 
Wor_p JOURNAL, President Fred- 
erick H. Bishop dictated a statement on 
Textile Show at Boston, as follows: 
\t the termination of the Fifth Ex- 
ition given by the Textile Exhibitors’ 
\ssociation, it is a great pleasure to be 
ble to state that, in the interest and the 
number of new and meritorious ma 
chines and appliances, the exhibition 
tands out as being in nearly all respects 
great improvement over any preceding 
exhibition. The Association returns 
cere thanks to all the exhibitors for 
very admirable way in which they 
co-operated in arranging their va 
is exhibits and in the systematic 
esentation they have made, not only 
prospective customers, but to the 
general public, which has shown un 
ial interest this year in the exhibition 

a whole. 

Previous to the opening of the ex 
the question was raised in re 


that they will come in the future 

“During my career as a director of 
industrial exhibitions I have had many 
different types of manufacturers to do 
business with but never in my exper- 
ience have I had such co-operation as 
the exhibitors of the present exposition 
gave to me in handling the affairs of 
the Show. Every one pulled together 
for the success that came. 

‘Naturally the exposition was even 
more educational than in past vears 
This was, of course, due to the greater 
variety of exhibits. The mill owners 
and officials no doubt fully appreciated 
this as it gave them the chance to look 
over carefully every machine that adds 
to the economy and safety of their 
plant. On the other hand the exhibi 
tors received their full measure as they 
had a chance to come into personal con- 
tact with thousands of men interested 
in their lines. While I have no way of 
compiling the direct results, vet I have 
been informed that already many of the 
exhibitors have reaped a rich reward 
in sales and also have on their books 
a fine list of prospects 

“The exposition was attended by 
many thousand school children who 
were invited to come as the guests of 
the association. They were chaperoned 
by their teachers and no doubt it has 
stimulated many young minds to plan 
for such equipment as would fit them 
for a career in the textile industry. We 
have had many thousands of laymen 
who came to watch the wheels go 
‘round. They apparently were delighted 
with the educational features of the 
exhibits and went forth to spread the 
propaganda of the wonderful things 
that the men and women in this indus 
try are accomplishing.” 


Thanks Exhibitors 


gard to the probability of a sufficient 
number of new and interesting processes 
being presented to make it interesting 
and profitable. We have been agree- 
ably surprised at the progress made in 
textile manufacture during the last two 
years, which has fully justified the 
holding of the exhibition at this time. 
The growing interest shown in this 
method of presenting in practical form 
to the manufacturers the newest and 
best in machinery and appliances has 
been exemplified by the fact that several 
firms who have not previously exhibited 
have expressed a desire to have their 
applications filed at once for space in 
the next exhibition. 

“Plans are already outlined for the 
next exhibition, and, as these are based 
on the experience gained, they will be 
broader in their scope, and will embody 
features which will tend to round out 
the exhibition and embrace practically 
every branch of the textile industry.” 


Convention Notes 


have increased the attend- 

this week’s convention of the 

mal Association of Cotton Manu- 
turers, the conditions were almost 
other respects. and the officials 
ommittees may well feel proud 


A LTHOUGH propitious weather 
might 


cess of the meetings and ban- 


innovation of holding the con- 
sessions at the Copley-Plaza, 
not in one of the halls of the Me- 
ics Building, proved most satisfac 
to all concerned. It obviated the 
ty of stopping machinery at the 
ition during convention hours, and 
nted friction of any kind between 
nvention and the exhibition. What 
the attendance at the conven- 
essions was larger than usual, but 


this was due to the divorce 


mentioned, or to the combination of 
these two attractions, it is impossible to 
Say. 

It was one of the best attended an 
nual meetings that has ever been held 
by the Association, but it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to estimate the actual 
number who attended the various ses- 
sions and the banquet, and who were 
also present in the lobby of the Copley- 
Plaza while these functions were in 
progress. At the banquet, the attend 
ance of members and guests was close 
to 400, and at least 250 attended the 
opening session Wednesday morning. 
The latter is probably a record attend 
ance at a regular session, and is far in 
excess of the number who ever attended 
any of the sessions when they were held 
in Huntington Hall or at the place of 
meeting in the old Tremont Building 
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ormutit 
rire 


The Water Softening Filter to Zero’ Hardness 





Went to Boston 


Did you see it? 


It was well worth seeing because it demonstrated the remarkable simplicity 


of the Permutit Method of producing a perfectly soft water automatically. 


Among the visitors were many mill men with first hand knowledge of 
the equally remarkable efficiency and dependability of the Permutit System 


of water softening by simple filtration. 


Leaders in every branch of the textile industry are Permutit users—Y ou 


Will Be Eventually. 


Investigate and let textile 


testimony convince you 





Gold Medal Awards, Ghent, 1913; San Francisco, 1915 
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Numerous comparisons were made 
tween the present convention and 
ose of former years, that were invari- 
ly laudatory of the change that has 
n made. When the meetings were 
ld at Huntington Hall, the only com- 
table opportunity that members and 
cuests had to enjoy a social hour or so 
th friends was by meeting them at 
hotels about town. Those who have 
crowded the narrow entrance hall of the 
wers Building in former years, or 
ng on to the steep stairways leading 
Huntington Hall in efforts to have 
a few minutes’ conversation with 
friends, were able to take solid com- 
fort in the facilities afforded by the 
Copley-Plaza lobby. In those old days 
it was a common thing for numerous 
mill agents and = superintendents to 
register their names and never attend a 
convention session. Similar instances 
were rare at this year’s convention and 
at the annual meeting held last year at 
the Copley-Plaza. 


\nother innovation that tended tu 
make the meetings more enjoyable to 
ery considerable number of attend- 

was the announcement that smok- 
would be allowed. In a room so 
e this did not give offense to non- 
smokers and was greatly appreciated by 
lovers of the weed. This liberal policy 
if continued might in time make the 
regular sessions as popular as are the 
informal gatherings outside of the con- 
vention hall. 


What these changes really mean to 
association members and guests can 
be appreciated by those who have 

been regular attendants for a number 
of years; perhaps they do not look im- 
portant on paper, but if former Presi- 
dent Duncan had accomplished nothing 
else during the two years of his presi- 
dency it would have been sufficient to 
make his administration one of the most 
notable in the history of the organiza- 
tion. As an actual fact these are only 
a few of the least important innovations 
that have been introduced by him; the 
reading of papers by abstract and the 
holding of a banquet in connection with 
the spring meeting were also inaugu- 
rated by him. The latter functions 
made it possible to secure as speakers 
men of national prominence, and never 
hetore have so many men of this 
calibre appeared before the association. 


lt is unusual for a man of such na- 
tional prominence as President Frank 
\. Vanderlip, of the National City 
Bank, to appear as a speaker at one of 
the regular convention sessions. It was 
not strange that a number of members 
should have expected to hear him speak 
at the banquet and have thus missed 
his address at the morning session on 
Wednesday. It may be stated in ex- 
planation that this place on the pro- 
gram was given to Mr. Vanderlip at 
his own suggestion, and although he did 
not address as large an audience as ap- 
peared at the banquet, it is quite possible 
that he spoke to a larger number of at- 
tentive hearers. It may be stated in 
this connection that there were one or 
more speakers at each of the regular 
sessions who ought to have impelled a 
very much larger attendance, and who 
did attract a very much larger at- 
tendance than usual. This is another 
one of the innovations introduced by 
former President Duncan that has 
tended to increase interest in the regu- 
lar meetings. 

Probably few members of the asso- 
ciation who have not been honored by 
election to the presidency, have any 
Conception of the strenuous exactions 
is Office. Not only does it call for 
sacrifice of a large amount of time, 

w that the National Association 

en given national recognition by 
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the government departments, by other 
national bodies and by the promoters of 
various movements of national scope, 
many calls are made upon the president 
to co-operate with them, to deliver ad- 
dresses and to engage in conferences that 
require much work in preparation and 
considerable amount of time in travel- 
ing, to say nothing of the expenses 
which must be paid by the recipient of 
these honors. We have never heard a 
president of the association complain of 
the latter exactions, but it is a serious 
reflection upon the organization that 
their officials should be allowed to pay 
for association expenses out of their 
cwn pockets. The dues paid by na- 
tional association members are pitifully 
small as compared with those of other 
organizations of a similar caliber, and 
it must be apparent to any thinking man 
that some method must be found to de- 
fray increasing expenses if the organ- 
ization is to continue to play an im- 
portant part in national matters. 

William M. Butler who, as_ senior 
vice-president, was in direct line for the 
presidency informed the nominating 
committee that pressure of business af- 
fairs would make it impossible for him 
to accept this honor. Mr. Butler not 
only has large cotton mill interests in 
addition to his large law practise, but 
also takes a prominent part in politics. 
In the opinion of large numbers ot 
members he is eminently qualified for 
the position, particularly in view of the 
broadening activities of the organiza 
tion, 

Albert Farwell Bemis, as chairman of 
the Board of Directors, was next in 
line to Mr. Butler for the presidency, 
and his election is a proper recognition 
of his numerous activities in associa- 
tion work and the prominent position 
that he holds in the industry. Mr 
Bemis was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and is 
a trustee of that institution He is 
president of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
who operate several textile mills and 
are the largest manufacturers of bags 
in the world. He has been a mem- 
ber of the association since 1903 and 
has always taken an active interest in 
association work, having been a mem- 
ber of several important committees and 
a director since 1910. 

\W. Frank Shove, who becomes senior 
vice-president, is a well-known Fall 
River manufacturer, and should he be 
advanced to the presidency in due 
course of time he would be the first 
Fall River manufacturer who has ever 
held that office. Russell B. Lowe, who 
is also elected a vice-president, is presi- 
cent of the Parkhill Marfufacturing Co., 
litchburg, Mass., and the son of Arthur 
H. Lowe, who is the only man who has 
ever held the presidency of both this 
association and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 

The new directors, Philip Y. DeNor- 
mandie, Herbert Lyman and John E, 
Rousmaniere are all textile mill treas- 
urers, and it is a rather interesting fact 
that eight members of the new Board 
of Government are mill officials, while 
only four are agents; this gives the for- 
mer a larger majority than ever before, 
and it was only a few years ago that 
the proportion of agents and superin- 
tendents to mill officials was exactly re- 
versed, 

None of the new directors have been 
active in association work, but their 
prominent position in the industry is a 
guarantee of their ability. Mr. DeNor- 
inandie is a member of the dry goods 
commission firm of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
and is an officer or director in several 
of the mills controlled by this firm; he 
has been a member of the association 
since 1896. Mr. Lyman is treasurer of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Co., and 


his identification with the association 
dates from 1895, Mr. Rousmaniere is 
one of the youngest members of the 
organization and one of the youngest 
of the textile mill treasurers. He 1s 
treasurer of the International Cotton 
Mills and became an association mem- 
ber in 1911. 


Charles H. Fish, treasurer and acting 
secretary of the organization, is too well 
known as a member and official of the 
association to need a biographical sketch 
of his many valuable activities in as- 
sociation work to prove how well fitted 
he is for the position of permanent 
secretary. No one is better qualitied 
than he to perform the arduous duties 
of the secretary's office, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he would care 
to make these sacrifices, or could find 
sufficient time from his work as a con- 
sulting engineer, to perform the sec- 
retary’s duties. It is possible that he 
can be prevailed upon to accept the po- 
sition and direct the work provided he 
is given an assistant to execute the 
details. This would be a happy solu- 
tion of the difficult task of finding an 
adequately qualified successor to the late 
Dr. Woodbury. The efficient manner in 
which the duties of the secretary’s of- 
fice were performed in conjunction with 
this week’s convention by Mr. Fish and 
his assistant S. H. Mildram was a prac- 
tical demonstration of an ideal method 
of solving this problem that could 
hardly have failed to impress the Board 
of Government. 

The committee on resolutions, of 
which Charles T. Plunkett was chair- 
man, was deprived of the co-operation 
of two valuable members who were un 
able to be present. R. M. Miller, Jr., 
ex-president of the American Associa 
tion, was prevented from attending on 
account of poor health, and Col. John 
P. Wood, president ot the National As 
sociation of Wool Manufacteurers, was 
also unable to be present. Mr. Plunkett 
had the able co-operation of John Skin 
ner, treasurer of the West Boylston 
Manufacturing Co., Easthampton, Mass. ; 
Clarence Whitman, of Clarence Whit 
man & Co., dry-goods commission mer 
chants, and William L. Lyall, treasurer 
ot the Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Their method of presenting the asso 
ciation’s views on military and indus 
trial preparedness was direct and em 
phatic. The tariff resolution was 
particularly happy in its reference to 
“the present accidental and tempo- 
rary protection.” There was no cir- 
cumlocution about the resolution favor- 
ing adequate action and legislation to 
prevent misbranding of fabrics, fraudu- 
lent advertising and other similar prac- 
tices. Free trade Congressmen who 
have been trying to make it appear that 
the textile industry did not favor duties 
upon dyestuffs will have to eat their 
words after reading the resolution on 
this subject. These and the other reso- 
lutions presented and adopted reflect 
great credit upon the committee because 
of their directness and conciseness. 


- - 

Worthy of note is the fact that part 
of the tariff resolution referring to 
the necessity of an adequate Ameri- 
can dyestuff industry gave due cogni- 
zance to the interdependence of the 
manufacture of dyestuffs and of high 
explosives; they referred to the dye- 
stuff industry as one “which promotes 
alike industrial safety and national de- 
fense.” The skillful manner in which 
the Administration and Congress have 
avoided this feature of the problem 
would seem to indicate that, in some 
manner, it must be loaded. If this is 
the case it must be loaded for Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats, for the 
former have been almost as careful in 
avoiding reference to this interdepend- 
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lt the Republi- 
cans fear that exploitation of the subject 
might impel the Administration to pro- 
pose government control of both in 


ence as have the latter 


dustries, they should find an answer in 
the fact that no attempt has been made 
to absorb the duPont business. If the 
Democrats feel that a higher tariff upon 
dyestuffs would be equivalent to the 
subsidizing of the duPonts, as well as 
placing them upon the horns of a poli- 
tical dilemma, it ought to be possible for 
them to find a solution by restricting 
the higher tariff to a tixed period. A 
majority of users of dyestuffs believ: 
that a higher tarift is the solution of 
the problem, but what they and dyestuff 
manufacturers especially want is definite 
action of some kind and relief from 
present uncertainty 


More important than all of the other 
resolutions upon national problems was 
the action of the association in adopt- 
ing the resolution presented by ex 
President William D. Hartshorne re 
cording their approval of the 8'% per 
cent. regain for cotton Their action 
is binding upon no one, and it may 
be many years before the trade pro 
gresses to a point where it becomes suf 
ficiently impressed with the importance 
of buving and selling cotton and its 
manufactures with due regard for thei 
moisture content, but this point will be 
reached eventually and the trade will 
then wonder how present © slipshod 
methods could have been so long con- 
tinued. When that time arrives. the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers can “ point with pride” to the 
date and the wording of this resolution 
lt is a step toward the organization of 
systematic research work in textiles and 
due regard for scientific exactness in 
buying, manufacturing and_ selling 

The resolution on the death of the 
late Dr. Woodbury that was adopted 
by the association is the one that was 
drawn up and published by the Board 
following 
his death. They made more formal 


of Government immediately 


the thoughts that were in the mind of 
practically every member. The thought 
fulness of Dr. Woodbury’s family in 
allowing the Strain portrait to be hung 
in the convention hall was deeply ap- 
preciated by everyone. Many of the 
members had never had the o 


pportumty 
of viewing this excellent likeness of 
Dr. Woodbury. It led many to regret 
that the organization had no permanent 
place of meeting where this and other 
portraits of former officers could be 
hung, where a great textile library 
could be made available for members’ 
use, where collections of textile manu- 
factures and of textile appliances could 
be displayed, and where members could 
have a permanent place of meeting 
something after the idea of the Engi- 
neers Club of Boston. It may be too 
ambitious a plan to be given serious 
consideration, but it will not be because 
the textile industry of New England is 
not large enough, important enough and 
prosperous enough to make such a 
proposition feasible. This and other 
schemes that now look Utopian will have 
to wait until it has become large enough 
to know itself better, and to be able 
to eliminate automatically the small per- 
sonal jealousies that now exist. 


President Duncan and the Committe: 
on Meeting are entitled to and received 
many congratulations on the one hun 
dredth annual meeting of this oldest of 
all textile associations. The Committe: 
on Meeting was composed of: Messrs 
Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman; Charles 
H. Fish, Stephen C. Lowe, Frederic W. 
Parks and W. Frank Shove. Messrs 
Fish and Lowe were a sub-committee 
which had charge of the dinner arrange- 
ments 
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of the former presidents of the 
issociation were present at the conven 

Walter E. Parker, 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; 
tdward W. Thomas, agent Boott Mills, 
Lowell, Mass.; Russell W 
Cabot Mig. Co., Me. ; 
Charles H. Fish, treasurer of the as 
sociation William D Hartshorne, 
Methue1 Mass.: Charles 7 Plunkett, 
president Greylock Mills and vice-presi- 
Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., Adams, Mass.; Franklin W. Hobbs, 
president Arlington Mills 


follows: 


t10n as 


agent Pacific 


Eaton, agent 
Brunswick, 


dent 


Lawrence, 


delegation of officers of the 
New England Club 
present con- 


lextile 


received 


were many 
success of the 
hig Worcester dinner last Saturday. Of 
course, Fred W. Steele. agent of the 
Fisher Manufacturing Co., Fisherville, 
Mass.. and chairman in charge of the 


Vorcester 


ratulations regarding the 


meeting, received the lion’s 


hare of these congratulations. Among 


he ( heials 


Henry 


were President 
Messrs. Howe, 
Hinckley, Grant, Greene and Makepeace 


present 


Dexter, and 
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ot the board of directors, and mecretary- 
Treasurer Fred L. Chase. 

J. R. Montgomery, president of the 
J. R. Montgomery Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., and a former director of the as- 
sociation, has not been as frequent an 
attendant at association meetings as in 
former years, but found much pleasure 
at the Boston meeting in renewing old 
acquaintances Accompanying him was 
Joseph Merriam, president of the 
Springfield Webbing Co., Middletown, 
Conn 

In presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on National Legislation John S. 
Lawrence, the chairman, spoke at some 
length in regard to the misbranding of 
fabrics and in endorsement of the work 
that was being done by the Federal 
Trade Commission and cited in 
ticular the case that has been mentioned 
columns in regard to selling 
mercerized cotton goods as _ silk He 
urged the prosecution of such cases for 
the protection of honest manufacturers 
and the report of this committee took 
tangible form in a resolution presented 
by the Resolutions Committee and 
unanimously adopted. The other mem- 
bers of the Committee on National 
Legislation are: Messrs. A. F. Bemis, 
James Thompson, Russell and 
John P. Wood 

Lee Rodman, treasurer and manager 
of the Indiana Cotton Mills of Can- 
nelton, Ind., was a visitor at the Con: 
vention. Mr. Rodman is the secretary 
of the Middle States Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a great be- 
liever in the “open price” idea. It is 
due to him that the cotton sheeting 
manufacturers formed an organization 
some years ago to report prices to the 
central office and prevent cut throat 
competition. For two years the plan 
worked finely, but the association finally 
disbanded from causes which Mr. Rod- 
man believes could be overcome by a 


par- 


in these 


Lowe 


stronger organization and firmer agree- 
ment. The success of the open price 
idea in other lines of industry has been 
marked and it will be remembered that 
at last year’s Convention this subject 
was the theme of an interesting ad- 
dress by Clark McKercher. The open 
price movement is not to be confused 
with a combination to maintain prices 
or restrict territory, but members in- 
form each other as to fundamental con- 
ditions, selling prices, distribution of 
goods and other details which 
petitors are usually most secretive about. 


com- 


Exhibition Notes . 


the man- 
entertainment to 
members in attendance in the 
ditterent booths, and this year they have 
consideration the fact that 
as much deserv- 
ng Of appreciation as the 
Friday 


] l has been the custom for 
agement to provide 
the male 
taken int 
e young ladies were 
gentlemen 
morning a break 
Hotel 
h the young ladies were taken 
in automobiles all over the city, reaching 
| hall just in time for the 
exhibition. 


Consequently 


fast was served at. the Lenox, 


tter whic 


opening 

Between fifty and 

tive young ladies were enter- 

familiar countenance of 

Scott during the first few 

exhibition, inquiries brought 

tact that he was celebrating the 

a daughter, born on April 17. 

little girl has been named Ruth 
Angie 

the big orders closed at the 

show was the sale of approximately 500 

itomizers by the 


i hese 


One of 
American Moistening 
similar to the 
riginal humid 


were of a type 


n “ Nature's « 


ig whale which spouted at 


regular intervals on the top of their 
exhibit, 

John Brandwood, managing director 
of the Elton Cop Dyeing Co., Bury, 
England, came to the United States 
especially to visit the Textile Show. 
He was on hand during the week at the 
space of the Delahunty Dyeing Machine 
Co., American agents for the Elton Cop 
Dyeing Co.’s beam dyeing equipment. 

There rumors at the show of 
large orders for equipment to be placed 
during the week by one of the large 
Canadian companies. Whether the con- 
tracts were closed was not known at the 
time of going to press. “Canada was 
well represented by visitors at the ex 
hibition 

It was announced at the show that Mr. 
McGovern, who recently came up from 
South America with President J. R. 
Leeson, of the Universal Winding Co., 
and has been located at the plant in 
\uburn, mastering the principles of the 
various machines of the company, will 
shortly return to South America to 
open up agencies for the Universal 


Winding ¢ 


were 


Church, of the Monument 
Mills, were visitors at the exhibition 
early in the week. On Wednesday C. I. 
Sweet, assistant superintendent of the 
Monument Mills, visited the show with 
eight overseers, and on Thursday T. E. 
Ramsdell, the agent, brought twelve of 
their prominent men. 

Joseph McGraw, of the Mitchell-Bis- 
sell Co., was at Mechanics Building all 
the week meeting his many textile 
friends. He considered the show the 
best exhibition of textile machinery and 
processes that he had seen. Mr. Mc- 
Graw is making a trip among New Eng- 
land mills. 

J. C. Hardy, of Jones & Hardy, Inc., 
while enthusiastic over the success of 
the week, would like to see the Boston 
show and the Philadelphia show com- 
bined to make an even bigger and bet- 
ter display, and bring all the mill men 
together at one time. Mr. Hardy talked 
with some interesting prospects during 
the week, and mentioned that several 
Canadian manufacturers were interested 
visitors to their space. 

In previous Boston shows the Phila- 
delphia Drying Machinery Co. had only 
table displays. This year two large dry- 
ing machines were shown in operation, 
and W. W. Sibson, secretary-treasurer, 
is convinced that an operating display 
showing the actual equipment is pro- 
ductive of the best returns. The interest 
shown was pleasing to the company. 

The National Calling System, a new 
line of the National Scale Co.’s electrical 
division, was usually surrounded by in- 
terested mill men. The horn signal was 
heard distinctly all over the main floors. 

Geo. P. Erhard, treasurer of the Staf- 
ford Co., gave his usual luncheon to 
Canadian friends at the Algonquin Club 
on Thursday. Mr. Erhard formally op- 
erated mills in Canada. This year’s lun- 
cheon was voted the best given in a 
long series of years. 

Churchill Hungerford of Hungerford 
& Terry, Inc., talked over filtration 
problems with some of the biggest mill 
men of the North and South. A num- 
ber of paper manufacturers were inter- 
ested in the results accomplished by the 
Hungerford filter. 

The miniature cooling pond and air 
washer of the Spray Engineering Co. 
was one of the attractions in the power 
show, and being plainly in view from 
the steps drew a steady stream of en- 
gineers. 

W. H. Cummings, of the Ounegan 
Mills, Wm. Deacon, of the Forest Mills, 
and Frank W. Phelps, of the Old Town 
Woolen Co., were some of the agents 
of the American Woolen Co.’s mills 
that visited thé show. 

W. B. Hosford, vice-president of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., visited the space of the Dodge 
Sales & Engineering Co. during the 
week. Mr. Hosford pronounced the 
show the finest that he has seen and 
was well pleased with the interest 
shown in their transmission equipment. 

J. B. Cudlip, agent of the Cornwall & 
York Mills, St. John, N. B., spent part 
of the week in Mechanics Building in- 
vestigating the improvements that have 
been made in cotton machinery and 
processes and renewing many old ac- 
quaintances. 


Messrs. 


James Speed, of Speed & Stephenson, 
Boston, visited the show and was kept 
busy greeting mill men from all sec- 
tions of the country in a business and 
general social manner. 

S. B. Paine, manager of the mill 
power department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., who has followed the ma- 
chinery exhibitions closely, considered 
this year’s show a big step forward in 
both value of displays and _ interest 
created. He was well satisfied with the 
interest shown in G-E equipment. 
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The TEXTILE 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Received too late for classification. 


Equipment of 


PURITAN MILL 


ASSONET, MASS. 


In Lots to Suit Purchasers 


Kitson 2-beater Waste Cleaner « 
plete, feed and countershaft, pr 
tically new. 

P. & A, 2-beater Breaker, Buck 
Opener and Sargent Feed, 40’’. 

P. & A. single-beater Finisher, 40 

Hetherington Cards (1887), 24 do 
fers, 36’, 104 top flats, 1%” wid 
12” coilers, 

20-—Deliveries Hetherington Drawing 

2—Saco Water Power Slubbers, 6 
spindles each, 12 x 6. 

3—Saco Water Power 84-spindle Int: 
mediates, 10 x 5. 

Saco Water Power 144-spindle Sp: 
ers, 7 x 3%. 

-Whitin Spinning Frames, 208-sp: 
each, 1%” ring, 8” traverse, 2%, 
gauge, rabbeth spindle separators 

F. & J. Twisters, 108 spdl. each, 4! 
ring, 6” traverse, 54%” gauge, ! 
diameter, spindles tape drive, cr 
for twelve ends, NEW. 

-Foster Cone Winder, 60-spdl., cent 
drum, 6” cones. 

Hopedale Warper with Entwist 
Baller and creel for 504 ends, ti” 
spools, 

1—Hand Baling Press, 32 x 48 x 36 

2—Carpenter Reels, 60-spdl, each, 54’ 
skein. 

1—-Singer Sewing Machine, Table and 
Controller. 

i—B. & S. Yarn Reel, 54’, 4-spdl. 

2—Hopedale Spoolers, 120-spindle eac! 
4%"" gauge, 6” traverse, Wade bol 
bin holders, 

1—Universal Winder No. 50, 6’ tubes 

™%"’ dia., single end, 

1—Universal Winder No. 5, 3 ends, 6 
tubes, 5’’ dia. 

1—Universal Winder No. 5, 
cones. 

1 Salling Machine, 12-spdl., 8” 
6” spdl. 

10—Lowell Camless Winders, 16-spdl 

1—Lowell size mixer, 100 gal. 

6—Whitin Quillers, 878 spdls. each ( 


l-end, 


gaug 


National Machinery Company , 


|Providence, R. I. 


Read the , 


TEXTILE 
CLEARING 
HOUSE 


department of Textile World 
Journal every week. The 
industry’s bargains are trans- 
acted there. 


BALE OPENER 


For Sale 
Howard & Bullough make, 45 inch 
inside of frame. New extra spike apron. 
UNION CARPET LINING CO. 


P. O. Box 3397 Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—A young man of experience in the 
WORSTED YARN—Noil and waste business 
Acquainted with the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey trade as a permanent representative if 
that territory. All replies treated as confiden- 
tial. 

Address Box 3588 TEXTILE WorRLD JOURNAL 


144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSS CARDER WANTED 

For a ten Set Mill in Canada—Davis « ! 
ber Card—using good stock, Want a 
who has handled help in villages in 
States, and can keep cards in proper 
dition to get quality and quantity, as 
is scarce here. To such a man we off 
steady job and good pay. Town has 
inhabitants and fine surroundings. 
must know his business and. be tempe! 
Supply references and where last Wo! 
Address Box 3589, Textile World Jou! 
377 Broadway, New York. 


wn 


\ 
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7 Southern New England Textile Club Meeting at Worcester 




















I 
} 4 § HE third annual Worcester dinner up the annual dinner in that city and previous dinners given in cestet 9 ; 
| f the Southern New England the directors of the club decided in their the Southern New Eng ( Textil S ngs Worces 
) tile Clul was held in the Hotel favor. This was about two weeks be Club, and it is doubtful if any other was 1 lack portunity for s il 
a} ft in that city last Saturday af fore the date of the meeting and all three men, without the experience thus  intercours As the members entered 
n. The attendance has _ been arrangements for the latter had to be gained, could have staged a dinner i the lobby of the hotel, they were greeted 
y at previous dinners, but never completed within this period. No dif so short a time that was so pertect in v an electt sign whicl utlis n 
weather conditions were so un- culty was involved in arranging for the all its details red bulbs t vords “ Welcome S$ 
ble as was the case last week banquet itself, for the management ot here was no formal reception com rn New England Textile Club.” Bat- 
350 acceptances had been received the Hotel Bancroft co-operated heartily mittee, but practically every manufac tery B bat ve a concert in the | V 
dinner committee and there is with the committee to make it a success, turer and member of the allied trades rior to the dinner, at n the evening 
| loubt but that the attendanc« but it was no small task to obtain at of Worcester and vicinity was cot t] tel mat ment tendered a « 
been considerably in excess so late a date a speaker of national — scripted and officially tagged with a red ret ntertainment 1 members d 
the day had been fair The prominence. It had been hoped that badge when he entered the hotel \s 
speaking and the informal 
ns betore and after the dinner Dint S pt | ) 
as enjoyable as any that have ever t I l 
varticipated in by club members speakers’ t was | e 
flect great credit upon the com- stage at 1 f th ll 
Seat with P H ( ) { 
FE RES OF THE DINNER were the Hon. John Barrett, J il 
club was particularly fortunate Marbl Back Gi \ 
ving as its principal guest and Gt l \ Steel ry 
the Hon. John Barrett, Director Boot Wall no 1 1 
( ral of the Pan-American Union, bert Lyn el 1 ‘ 
\ ington, D. C., and former U. S. seated S | wccomod 1X 
ster t Argentina, Panama and I ns every t vas 
hig Mr. Barrett's subject was filled B band and l 
Commercial Opportunities for Quart It d in presenti 
ngland With Central and South sical 1 S nd iudien 
It was only by the greatest plaved its vocal ability whenever 
fortune that the committee were tunity was afforded. Miss Childs’ ca 
to secure Mr. Barrett, and as it ret singing w much enjoved 
he did not arrive in Worcester had a full chorus ot J 
after the dinner started, and was “Good Bye Boys.” 
ed to cut short his address in order THE AFTER-DINNER SPEAKIN¢ 
ve for Springfield where he was Che formal greetings extended to the 
luled for a talk that evening. club at previous Worcester dinners by 
ehter entertainment at the dinner was the Mayor or his representative were 
! vided by Battery B band and the dispensed with on this occasion, both 
ial Quartet of Worcester, and by the officials of the club and of thi 
Hazel Childs who sang popular being confident that the members and 
gs in cabaret style. guests of the organization were suth 
CREDIT DUE COMMITTEE ciently well acquainted with Worcester’s 
Unusual credit is due to the commit- THE COMMITTEE THAT DID IT. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT FRED W. STEELE, THOMAS T. attractions to need no formal introduc 
in charge of the dinner because ot BOOTH, JOHN E. WASHBURN tion. Preceding his introduction of the 
short time available for their work, Hon. John Barrett, President Dexter 
| because of the few men in active former-President Roosevelt could be se an actual fact, no ofhcial reception com extended the hearty thanks of the club 
charge of the details. The actual work cured, but the political situation and his mittee was needed as one of the princi to the committee who had done so much 
( lved upon Fred W. Steele, chair- recent non-political visit to Cambridge, pal objects of the Southern New Eng- to make the dinner a_ success, and 
j Thomas T. Booth, treasurer, and Mass., prevented Certain other pos land Textile Club is to propagate closer spoke in an informal way of the 
E. Washburn, who had charge of sible speakers, including Hon. Augustus social relationships among its members portance of Worcester as an industrial 
3 t tertainment. The club had an in- Gardner, congressman from Massachu and the members of the industry it rep cente! His statement that “ We e 
— from the Textile Exhibitors setts, were considered, but the problem resents, and the organization a per here again to enjoy a royal Worcester 
ciatior f Boston to hold their was happily solved when Mr. Barrett's manent committee of the whole with receptiot wa ccepted by mar f 
and meeting in that city during consent was obtained Messrs. Steele, this laudable object always in view the met I having a double mean 
le Show Week,” but the Werces Booth and Washburn were principally The informal receptions that always n He then gave a stirring talk the 
rs had no intention of giving responsible for the success of the two precede and close the club’s dinners art nece ty f commercial and military 








NER OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE CLUB AT HOTEL 


RANCROFT, WORCESTER 
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Fiske-Carter Construction Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Offices: Charlotte, N. C.;: Greenville, S. C. 


CONTRACTORS a»xo BUILDERS 


OF ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS IN WOOD, STEEL OR REINFORCED CONCRETE 


| iit | 


THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Designed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., and built by Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 


SOME OF THE CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE BY THIS COMPANY Senne 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass. Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C. 
Boston Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass. Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 

West End Thread Co., Millbury, Mass. Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Westerly Shirt Co., Westerly, R. I. E. A. Smith Manufacturing Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 
Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. Thrift Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Coy Paper Co., Claremont, N. H. Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Pacolet, S. C. 
Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 








WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


Fiske-Carter Construction Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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yreparedness which aroused general en- 

sm. He stated that men enjoying 
citizenship in this 
ry must be prepared to assume all 


responsibilities that go with it, 


dvantages of 


llustrated his statement with a 
I Napoleon and the old soldier. 
veteran had lost an arm in the 


sel and had been made a chevalier 
ygnition of his bravery. After 
decoration the soldier 
saluted Napoleon and said, “Sire, you 
me a chevalier because I lost one 
What would you give me if I had 


ng his 


lost th arms?” Napoleon replied, 
uld make you an officer of the 
Leg * Whereupon, as the story goes, 


teran drew his sword and cut off 


er arm. President Dexter stated 
ir patriotism need not require 
mpossible sacrifices. In present 


Barrett he stated that he really 
! no introduction except to review 


ierous diplomatic activities. His 
pointment in the diplomatic ser 

( s as minister to Siam. Later h¢ 
ven special commissions to India 
d Japan. Still later, he was success 
inister to Panama, Colombia and 
\rgentina. He was the most active 
spirit in the organization of the Pan 


an Union and since its initiation 





ER AVERILL, OF 
THE KEYS OF 
PRESIDENT 


THE BANCROFT, PRE- 
THE HOTEL TO 
DEXTER 





1907 has been its executive officer. 
e,’ said Mr. Dexter, “is better 
speak authoritatively of condi- 
America and of the com 


ipportunities now presented to 


South 


countries.” 


JOHN BARRETT’S ADDRESS 
tribute to President 
lexter’s oratorical ability, and telling 
easure it gave him to be able 
to sj to a textile the 
busit ypportunities in South America, 
| tt spoke in part as follows 
t} mmercial opportunity for New 
ngland in Central and South America 
f vast possibilities. It has its 
s, handicaps and disappoint- 
nd the field is far from being an 
d ; but potentially it means mil- 
dollars annually of increased 
r the manufacturers of New 
will take advantage of 


\tt paying a 


audience of 


if they 


BOOTH HOLDS THE “ DOUGH 





DISH” FOR A 
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the present situation and prepare for the 
future. A careful survey of the imports 
of the twenty Latin-American countries, 
valued annually at over one billion dol- 
lars shows that two-thirds of the manu- 
factured products purchased from for- 
eign countries could be supplied by the 
the New 

Among the principal 
imports 


industries of five England 


states. items of 
those are textiles valued at 
nearly one hundred million dollars but 
of this total, New England supplies such 
a small portion that it is not yet a power- 
ful factor in the control of the oppor- 
tunity. 

are at the moment 
obstacles in the path of Pan 
trade development, notably 
in the lack of shipping facilities and in 


Although there 
serious 
American 


the high cost of freight transportation, 





HOTEI 


it is of the highest importance that the 
New should 
study present conditions and get ready 
or those that will obtain after the dec- 


England manufacturers 





DISTINGUISHED GROUP 





BANCROFT, 


. 


> 


THE FITCHBURG DELEGATION AT THE DINN 


FREDS DILLON 
readjust 
the re- 


the 
facilities and 


laration of peace permits 


ment of shipping 


establishment of normal conditions 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The New England manufacturers 
must appreciate at this moment, certain 


cardinal and paramount facts. The first 
is that the Pan-American field is actu- 
ally deserving of their best efforts, de- 


spite its difficulties. This statement is 
proved by the figures showing the value 
of the exports and imports exchanged 
between Latin America and _ foreign 
countries in 1913—the last normal year 
of trade before the war, and also the 


United States 


ign trade 


share that belonged to the 
Latin-America’s total 
valued in 1913 at approximately 
billion dollars ($3,000,000,000) 
the United States 
1undred million dollars, 
exports and 


fore was 
three 

The 
about 


share of was 


eight including 
both 
ures are especially impressive because 
the truth generally 
known, that the United States not 
Great Britain or Germany, held in 1913 
the the r 


imports. These fig- 


they prove not 


and 
trade of 


roreign 


hirst place in 


2161 








ER, ALL MILL MEN, EXCEPTING THE TWO 
AND PARKS 
Latin-America The corresponding 
tals for respectively Great Britain a 
Germany were $640,000,000 and $410 
000.000 

The second great fact is that 1mm 


ately after the wat the manufacturet 


of New England will confront in Lat 
America the ercest competition § fot 
control of its markets ever know1 
every Central and South American p« 
nd commercial center, are the busy and 
clever agents of British, Frencl Bel 
gian, Germat \ustrian and Japat 
ready to start at the drop of the peace 
hat, so to speak, in the great race t 
coup and build up their Latin-Am« 
trade, which the war has largely sta 


nated or entirely eliminated 





ent 


Tac 


merchant stean p 
for Pan 


and woefully 


and pros 


pective 


ties required \merica 


trade, are entirely inade 


quate, and consequently tl greates 


immediate need of the hour is the pass 


age of legislation by Congress which 


1 


will speedily and effectively rehabilitate 


the merchant marine flying the United 
States flag 

Che fourth great f ct 1s another pt 
tical and pressing need, namely, that 
legislation by Conere s, to be at on 
passed, which will permit the small 
manutacturers of the same products in 


the United States to pool or 


for the purpose of successful trading in 


combine 


foreign lands Only in this way can 
the rank and file of New England manu 
facturers ever permanently and profit 


ably compete with the average m 


facturer and exporter of Europe 


t 
lhe fifth and final fact of importan 
financial and 
evelopment of Latin Amer 


is that the commercial. 


economic d 


ica to-day is largely dependent upon t 
investment of United States’ capital i 
Latin America, to meet its official and 


private demands for money for govern 
ment loans and the financing of priv: 





enterprises and undertakings, formerly, 
but no longer, cared for by Europe. If 


the bankers and financiers of New Eng- 
land and the country at 
vest $500,000.000 in 


large will in- 


Latin America dur 





ng the next five years, they will increas¢ 
the Pan-American trade of the United 
States an eq or greater amount 
AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
[he only record of those present 
th 1 ll Ww list f acceptances 
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Quiet Mill Operation 





When you get an opportunity, 
visit a mill employing 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


and contrast the quiet operation with the 
clatter of gear drives. Noise is expensive, 
for it means wear. Gear renewals are there- 
fore more frequent. The Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive is flexible, compact—over 98 
per cent efficient. It is the ideal transmis- 
sion for the modern Textile Mill. 

Link-Belt Silent Chain differs from other 
Silent Chain in its joint construction, which 
consists of a round pin and two removable 
semi-circular bushings. You can always 
distinguish Link-Belt Silent Chain: 


Look for the name on the washers 
Look for the liners in the joints 


Write for 112-page price list 
Data Book, No. 


125. 


LINK- BELT COMPANY | 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York 299 Broadway Portland, Or 
Boston 49 I ederal Street Denver 
Pittsburg! - 1501 Park Bldg San Francisco 
t. Louis Central Nat'l Bank Bidg New Orleans 
Buffalo 698 Elliott Square 
Wilkes-Barre 


- 14th and Lovejoy Sts 
Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 


Whitney Supply Co. 
Los Angeles - - ~ 


2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg Minneapolis 418 So. Third St, 
Birminghan neral Machinery Co Knoxville 1). T. Blakey, Empire Bldg. = 
Cleveland 130 4 Ro kefeller Building Charlotte, N.C. J.S.Cothran, Coml. Bank Bidg. 
Detroit Dime Bank Bldg Louisville Frederick Wehle, Starks Bldg. = 
Seattle - 


80 Ist Ave., South Toronto, Can Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., Inc. 


189 CHARLES STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists 


Manufacturers of SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, BEARINGS, 
COUPLINGS, etc., Iron Castings, General Mill Repairs 
Special Machinery for Textile Work 
BALL WINDING MACHINES, LACE TIPPING MACHINES, 
COTTON BAT HEADS. DRESSERS 


Telephone Union 963 


“STEEL MIXTURE” 


Boiler Setting Fire Brick 
Boiler Door Arches 
Fire Box Blocks and 
Back Arches Shipped at once 


Write for ‘‘Measurement Diagram’’ 


McLeod & Henry Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Meese & Gottfried Co. = 


161 N. Los Angeles St. = 
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We Design, Manufacture and Erect 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND STANDPIPES 


Specially Adapted for Textile Mills. 

& We also build Water Softeners, Sprinkle 
and Oil Tanks, Coaling Stations, Buildin 
and Structural Material. 


Write our nearest office to-day for catalogue No. 37 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago: 2027 Old Colony Bldg Charlotte, N. C.; 509 Realty B 
New York: 3135 Hudson Term. Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah: Kearns B 
Dallas, Tex.: 1624 Praetorian Bldg Los Angeles, Cal.: Union Oil B 
Greenville, Pa.: 124 Pine St Seattle, Wash.: L. C. Smith Bld 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Can : 130 Janet St. San Francisco,Cal.: Monadnock 
Monticello, Fla.: Box 397 Detroit Mich.: Ford Bldg 


EASTERN—Greenville, Pa (Pittsburgh District.) 
CENTRAL—Chicago, Illinois 
CANADIAN—Bridgeburg, Ontario 





Saco-Lowell Shops 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers; loom 


Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; 


reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame 
fly frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shops: 


Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Southern Agent: Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N.C. 


Machinery to prepare, card and spin various 
kinds of COTTON WASTE 


—— Plants tte Engine 
or 


Cleaning, 
Cotton . gaa »” Waste 
Wadding, . a BT ‘ Machines, 
ee : 4 Hard Waste 

ool, a Breakers, 
Cotton * : Th 

™ ‘ / read 

Blankets, 4 E. Extractors, 
Sponge Cloth, . Rag Pickers, 
Yarn, etc. etc. 
THREAD EXTRACTOR 


For Card and Spinning Room Sweepings, Clearer Caps, etc. 
g i) 


WM. TATHAM, Limited. Rochdale, England 


Agent, WILLIAM FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Established 1566 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Ye “BODDEN Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 




















ie 


— 
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ived by the committee and containing 
imes of many who engaged several 
kets for guests whose names are not 
vailable : 


Elliot A. Allen, G. Bion Allen, A. A. Arm- 
gton, Wm. G. Anthony, Henry Ashworth, 
bert C. Ashworth, 

H. D. Ballou, Fred D. Ballou, Roland H, 

llou, J. F. Bannon, H. R. Barker, Edwin 

Bartlett, J. C. Bauer, Frank L. Bills, R. 
\ Boys, Thos. Booth, Amos M. Bowen, G. 
D. Bowne, Ernest Bromley, H,. L. Buchner, 
\W. H. Buckley, A. E. Bullock, A. O. Buzzell, 
Henry R. Brown, 

B. Chase, F. L. Chase, Leonard A, 
Chase, J. D. Cameron, Jas. A. Cooper, A, W. 
Couper, Richard Cowell, Fred 8S. Culver, 
Henry H. Culver, Henry S. Culver, Chas. H. 
Clark, H. C. Coley, Saml, Capen. 

H. H. Daw, Henry C. Dexter, Fred N. Dil- 

A. W. Dimick, Ezra Dixon, Robert Dow, 
H. T. Droz, C. Russell Durfee. 

G. Kenneth Earle, Jesse P. Eddy. 

Richard Fales, H. S. Favor, V. C. Faunce, 
Thos. A. Francis, Arthur C, Freeman, John 
\. Fernley, George Fish, C. W. Fisher, Henry 
Fisher, E. T. Fowler, J. T. Fyans, A. 8S. 
} jer 

F. Gardner, Jr., Geo. P. Grant, Jr., 

Howard J. Greene, G. P. Gilmore, Edw. J. 
Guerin, 
E. D. Hague, W. B. Hall, Geo. B. Hamblin, 
Rk. N. Hathaway, G. C. Hinckley, J. H. Hin- 
d Chas. M. Holmes, C. W. Holcomb, W. J. 
H land, Wm. P. Homans, C. R. Howe, F. 
W. Howe, E. E. Howe, Geo. Harthorne. 

Bb. Jamieson, Edw. M. Johnson, Wm. C. 
Johnson 

Fr. B. Kenney, F. S. Klebart, W. N. Kim- 

L. M. Keeler. 

G. Latham, Geo. H. Lumb, E. F. Lyle. 

\. G. Maddox, J. Russel Marble, Henry 
Marsh, Wm, Meyer, R. M. Meacham, Jas. 
Montgomery, Wm. C. Murphy, F. A. Meyer, 
H. S. Merchant, Ed. J. McCaugheny, John 
G. McFadden, Thos. McCreery, Chas. D. Mc- 
( en, Herbert Midgley. 

Frank L, Nagle. 

John G. Oswald, Geo. M. Orr. 


F. W. Parks, W. 8S. Pepler, W. I. Peck- 
ham, C. H. Pomeroy. 
Chas. P. Raymond, H, Stewart Redmond 


H. W. Rice, Wm. Richardson, Harry Rich- 
ardson, Harry J. Ricketson, C. M. Robinson, 
Wm. A. Robinson, J. T. Rutledge, G. E 
Richardson. 

Fr. A. Sargent, H. W. Swan, Dwight Sea- 
bur Antonio Spencer, Harold Sherman, 
James Speed, F. W. Steele, W. J. Stewart, 
John C. Stewart, B. M. Scott, Robert Scho- 
field, W. I. Stimpson, A. G. Smith, C. E. 
Harry Smith, W. Wood Smith, E. K. 
Swift, A. T. Smith. 

Alanson Thayer, Gay D. Thayer. 

Geo. A. Vaughan. 

Robert Wallace, J. F. Walsh, Albert Wal- 

J. F. and W. H. Warren, John Wash- 
Alex. West, W. W. Windle, F. H. Wil- 
John M. Whittemore, F. A. Wispma, 

MI Woodrow, P. C. Wentworth. 


ENGLISH TRADE DISCOUNTS 


Effort to Change Method of Sale in 
Woolen Trade 
m Our Regular Correspondent) 

NDON, ENG., March 29.—Irregular- 
ity has obtained in the woolen trade on 
cash discounts. Cloth has been sold under 
2'> per cent. discount for payment in 
two or more months, this rate of 
rdinary discount being nearly invari- 
But in paying before the due date 

has been great latitude, customers 
deducting anything between % per cent. 
and 1'4 per cent. extra for cash in seven 
or ten days. To pay cash in seven days less 
31% or 334 per cent. instead of in, say, 
six weeks with 2%4 per cent. is to make 
manifestly remunerative use of 
money. Instead of lying in the bank 
and earning at interest 2% per cent. per 
um, the money earns 1 to 1% per 


cent. per five weeks or 10 to 12% per 
cent. per annum. The incentive to 
quick payment is a big one and manu- 


turers without big mills or big capi- 
have elected to do most of their 
ness on lines which give the jobber 
idvantage. 
wever, the arrangement cuts both 
In assenting to such a bargain, 
manufacturer buys money at more 
it is worth to him if he in turn 
to put the prepayment to current 
int in the bank. Bankers lend at 
4 5 per cent. in normal times and 
even at 6 per cent. in war time. 
) hundred manufacturers have at- 
| their signatures to new terms of 
whereby the jobber in prepaying 
count has first to deduct the ordi- 
2% per cent. and then deduct in- 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
m from the due date to the time 
payment. 
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Textile Patents 


Fasric-making machine. 1,176,138. 
Clarence H. Frederick, Kenosha, Wis. 

Fipers, Method and apparatus for 
working the noils from animal or vege- 


table. 1,176,116. Julius Weinbrenner, 
Thann, Germany. 
Fisers, Producing colorations on. 


1,176,363. Fritz Gunther, Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Rhine, Germany. 

Motion, Comber feed. 1,176,318. Ed- 
win H. Rooney, Whitinsville, Mass. 

SHUTTLE. 1,176,681. Emmanuel La 
Vallee, Pawtucket, R. I. 

YARN beam. 1,175,953. Eugene and 
Lafayette Holt, Burlington, N. C. 


PICKER-STICK MECHANISM 

A modification of the usual picker- 
stick mechanism of the Northrop type 
of loom, more easily repaired and which 
will save material has been patented. 
The clamping member, 9, is provided 
with an extension, 21, having a hooked 
end, 22, to which the strap is fastened. 
The pull upon the lower end of the 
picker-stick for returning to normal 
position is substantially tangential, pro- 
viding an increased leverage on the 
picker-stick. 

By this construction the distance be- 








in 


tween the drum and the hook, 21, is ap- 
proximately half the distance between 
the drum and the clamp, 11, which se- 
cures the strap to the picker-stick in 
the old form of construction, saving ma- 
terial. The using of substantially half 
the length of the usual strap avoids a 
considerable amount of stretching of the 
straps and insures a more uniform 
operation of the picker stick. More- 
over, the new device does not require 
the dismantling of the picker-stick to re- 
pair the strap, which should effect much 
saving in time. 


APPARATUS FOR WORKING 
WASTE 

A German inventor has patented a 
method and apparatus by which waste 
from carried away from 
the machines to receive further treat- 
ment without being subjected again to 
processes through which it has already 
passed. 

The essential features of the invention 
are the following: The carrying off of 
the fleece-like stripes from the squirrel- 
cage on which they are formed is ef- 


combers is 





fected by means of guide plates which 
are given a half-twist so that they re- 
ceive the fleece at one end in a vertical 
plane and deliver it at the other end 
in a horizontal plane. These plates, 
which are preferably formed of sheet 
metal, guide the individual strips to a 
table provided with mechanically driven 
(Continued on page 176) 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to 


textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge cover- 


ing the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is tncurred 


EDITOR 





WASTE IN COTTON CARDING 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please answer the following ques- 
tions: Should card hands cut off one to two 
yards of the last end of the lap and throw 


it into the waste can Should speeder 
hands or spinners take down roving bobbins 
when they have one or two rounds of roving 
for the full length of the bobbin? 
Carder (2641). 

We do not allow a card hand to 
cut off one to two yards of the last 
end of the lap and throw it in the 
waste can as this only makes unnec- 
essary waste. Only a few inches is nec- 
essary in order to make an even splice 
and prevent doubles from entering the 
card. Speeder hands or spinners are 
not allowed to take down roving bob- 
bins having one or two rounds of the 
roving full length of the bobbin. One 
row at the most can be taken off, usually 
when the bare bobbin is visible. In or- 
der to have a creel run out together on 
a fly frame the pieces can be taken out 
and run up on a few ends at the end 


of the frame where the tender can 
watch them. WINTON. 
WEAVING JACQUARD TURKISH 


TOWELS 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any definite information 
as to the advisability of working jacquard 
Turkish towels in the two following ways 
First, using the jacquard to control both 
pile warp and ground warp; second, using a 
special loom in which the ground warp is 
controlled by harness and the pile warp is 
controlled by the jacquard Please advise 
me which method you consider the better. 
Are there any special disadvantages which 
are serious in the use of the cam for con 
trolling the ground and the jacquard for 
controlling the pile, as against the jacquard 
controlling both pile and ground? Nat- 
urally, this last system is a shade simpler. 


Weaver (2652). 


It is a common practice to use twine 
or steel heddles for ground work on 
jacquards. This does not mean that 
a special loom is required, all that is 
necessary being the mounting of a set 
of ordinary harnesses such as are used 
on plain looms in back of jacquard 
lines, before the drawing-in commences. 
If a plain ground is desired, the hat 
nesses can be operated by ordinary plain 
cams, or if a twill ground, the ground 
harnesses can be operated by the broken 
row of the jacquard, which usually has 
a scope of about eight hooks. My ex- 
perience has been on 400 and 200-hook 
machines, but the same principle applies 
to both machines or even to a smaller 
jacquard. This practice is very com- 
mon in New England mills where the 
type of jacquard is usually a 200 or 
400-hook machine, single or double lift 
The sley of these machines permits of 
only 96 sley, but some beautiful double- 
bordered marquesette curtains and heav- 
ily reeded silk stripes, also heavily 
reeded extra warp patterns are woven 
by using ordinary harness for the 
ground work, mounted as described and 
operated either by jacquard machine or 
plain cams on the bottom shaft of loom. 

Another point to consider: the ground 
of a Turkish towel must be very tight, 
hence the advantage of a shedding mo- 
tion for the ground that is positive and 
sure to carry the threads low enough so 
that the shuttle will not skip under. 
If the lingoes are not heavily weighted 
the threads of the ground will not bot- 
tom on account of the upward pull, be- 
cause the motion is not positive as with 


the cams. It is a bad practice to weight 
lingoes too heavily, as they soon cut a 
ridge in the comber board, particularly 
in a cross tie jacquard, and the lines 
and neck would be constantly 
breaking 


cords 


The most important reason for using 
ordinary harnesses for the 
to eliminate vibration. For 
take a three-pick terry towel woven in 
the ordinary loose reed loom. The reed 
does not reach the fell of the cloth until 
the third pick and on this pick the pile 
is raised by pushing the pile warp 
against the tight ground. This would 
cause all the ground lines of the jac- 
quard to vibrate excessively, thereby 
tangling up the lingoes and 
skipping and excessive breaking of lines. 
In all cases it will be found more con 
venient and cheaper 
harnesses for the ground when weaving 
terry towelling LANESHAW 


JAPANESE PROCESS FOR ARTI- 
FICIAL SILK 


Technical Editor 


ground is 
example, 


causing 


to use ordinary 


We noted in a recent report a notice re- 
garding a new process for making an arti- 


ficial silk, which, it is claimed, more nearly 


approaches pure silk in luster than any now 
on the market, and which has been invented 
by a Japanese. This process consists of the 
use of chrysalis oil and mulberry cellulose 
dissolved in a proper solvent The fiber is 


produced in the customary way by forcing 
the liquid through minute holes Can you 
further 


give us any information regarding 


this process? Mayfair (2653). 


The product appears to be unknown 
to the English trade and the particulars 
rendered about its preparation inspire 
less confidence than they are presumably 
intended to do. Indeed, the details ap- 
pear to come from someone with little 
knowledge of what is wanted in this 
material. The artificial silks surpass the 
natural in luster, and there is the mini- 
mum of reason for thinking that the 
way to make them “more nearly ap 
proach pure silk” in that respect, is by 
varying the raw materials employed. 
The improvement is not the one most 
desired. It is true that the pupa of 
the cocoons contains oil in a proportion 
of about five per cent. The oil is 
thought palatable in some Asiatic quar 
ters and it can be used for soap. It 
may even be as good as any other oil 
for artificial silk manufacture, but in 
a general way oils are things that 
makers are particularly careful to ex 
clude Mulberry 
wood is especially 
suitable for 
casks and is said to lend white wine a 
violet flavor. Its merits as a pulpwood 
seem to have been hitherto overlooked 


from their mixtures. 
understood to be 
wine 


making staves for 


and in the absence of other evidence a 
polite skepticism can be observed as to 


its special suitability for making cellu- 
lose silk. On these improbable lines 
invention is just a little too easy. Sub- 


stitute oak for mulberry and you get 
doubtless an excellent tussah silk. Use 
grass instead of either and the product 
will, of course be a capital imitation of 


wool. JAMES STRAND 


SULPHUR BLACK FAST TO 
CROCKING 

Technical Editor 

Please advise me if it Is possible to dye 
sulphur black fast to crocking so that it 
will not rub off the goods 

Greenville (2634) 
It is presumed that this inquiry re- 
(Continued on page 165) 
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AFTER BLEACHING 
WOOLEN GOODS oR — 


The odor of a at that clings to the goods after bleaching can be 
wholly csadicated by washing with 


Poamectér Soda 


BLUE LABEL)—with Ammonia “locked-in” 










LOGWOOD SODA 











BLEACH POTASH 














ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS, METHYL ACETONE, 
WOOD AND DENATURED ALCOHOL, 
GUMS AND WAXES 


We specialize in unadulterated Silk, Wool and 
Cotton Colors. Large Quantities. 














ined soda and ammonia combine to n ls product a per 
fect detergent, and te xtile mil owners are just e ining to appreciate 
he Tenis i saninn 






We will gladly send samples and prices upon 









rdinary textile s da s ha do me much for the textile industry, but 
1 have the penetrz sine efficiency of Prosperity Soda (Blu 








request. 














e€ is a warehouse near you and a ttrial « r on the “ make-good 
i lan will pr all uur claims 


You have not | d all there is to about alkali until you hav 
ed Prosperity Si a (Blue Label) ag eae 


ISAAC WINKLER @ BRO. 


Manufacturers 


CINCINNATI 


Will also purchase any good colors which you 
have to offer. 


ADELPHIA DYE & CHEMICAL CO. 
Office 113 N. Front Street 
Warehouses 113 N. Front Street, 114 N. Water Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























OHIO 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 









DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 


Dyestuffs © Chemicals 


We Specialize in 
the Purchase 
and Sale of 


Type Products 






















MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS AND COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS. GUMS, Etc. 


OFFICES & WAREHOUSES : 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 










Quote and submit samples of Dye- 





BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
stuffs you have for sale or exchange HARTFORD CHICAGO 
Se ne = CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 


KANSAS CITY 





MINNEAPOLIS 










WORKS : 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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COMPLICATIONS PREVAIL 
IN EXPORT BUSINESS 


bulk of Trade Is With South Amer- 
ica—Attempts to Transact Eu- 
ropean Business Direct 


\t no time in the history of cotton 
ds exports has that trade been in 
perplexity as at present. There 
manufacturers who, although ex- 
encing considerable difficulty supply- 
domestic demands, are attracted by 
from foreign markets that 
semblance of developing into highly 
table business. Many of these mer- 
nts have never participated in foreign 
le, and have little knowledge of how 
hould be conducted. They have been 
uenced to deal directly, and embar- 
sing complications have arisen be- 
se of unfamiliarity with conditions. 
is difficult to determine the extent 
direct business that is being trans- 
d. In certain quarters of the market 
reported enormous, while in others 
believed to be insignificant. Most 
the direct business is with European 
intries, and is the rsult of war con- 
ns. There are complications enough 
l-uropean markets, but should these 
e merchants attempt direct business 
South America the problem would 
even more difficult. There 
mills and selling agents who have 
ll! organized export departments and 
familiar with foreign business. 
lhey are known to be literally swamped 
Certain of these houses 
regularly invoicing goods to a dozen 
rkets within a single week. 


uries 


are a 


orders. 


SOUTH AMERICA ACTIVE 
[here are a great many buyers from 
South America in the market 
merchandise. They are prepared to 
t current prices, but mills 
well sold ahead that they have little to 


seeking 


are so 


for prompt shipment. Jobbers, 
vever, in a smaller way are doing 
good business. Buyers from South 


are not all familiar with this 
rket, and many of them have only a 
knowledge of English, while mer- 

ints here are not familiar with Span- 
or knowing that language have not 
suthcient knowledge of the trade to shop 
them. 


\l rica 


It has been stated by one 
lose touch with cotton goods exports 
t present trade with South America is 
greater volume than the total of all 
r markets. How much larger this 
is than before the war is difficult 
scertain at this writing; but it has 
a factor of considerable impor- 
to those who have manufactured 

ds suitable for export, and with pres- 
hortage of labor and supplies has 
Iped materially to place them in an 
pendent position that is without 
edent. Several selling agents re- 
that increased export business dur- 
he last three months has amounted 

s much as their total business of 
irresponding period last year. The 
Plate district and West Coast ar 
most fertile fields for American 

s. More high class merchandise is 
shipped to Buenos Aires than any 
port, but it is this merchandise that 
rdest to obtain. Dyestuffs have 
ed such exorbitant price levels 

there is no profit to the manufac- 

unless he owns a good proportion 

s supplies at lower figures than 

nt market values, but it is essential 

| 1 p established merchandise on the 
t. Naturally with such a short- 

here is inducement to offer 

Bleached goods are 
large orders have 
Buenos Aires mar- 


less 
for export. 
| profitable, and 


placed in the 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued (Export and Domestic 


BLEACHED GOODS OFFERED 

ere is strong incentive to 
\merican bleached goods in foreign 
markets at this time because standard 
merchandise can be offered at prices that 
are not exorbitant and the manufacturer 
can continue to supply the brands estab- 
lished. This is not the season for buyers 
in the River Plate to take duck, yet de- 
mand for that fabric is active and man- 
ufacturers here can dispose of whatever 
they have to offer. On the West Coast 
trading in materials for bags is active. 
During 1915 exports of cotton goods to 
Chile fell off because of the poor show- 
ing in the fertilizer industry, but condi- 
tions have improved and that market is 
more Colombia and Venezuela 
have been well represented by buyers in 
this market. The range of merchandise 
sought is wide, comprising many cloths 
that before 


press 


active. 


the war were obtained in 
Europe. Heavy colored goods predomi- 
nate, although demand for _ bleached 


goods is improving. 
the most difficult 


Brazil is probably 
country in South 
America to penetrate with United 
States cottons. The textile industry is 
fairly well established and a large part 
of their needs are supplied by home 
manufacture. Banking facilities are not 
as favorable as in other South Ameri- 
can countries, and it is harder to dis- 


criminate between good and had ac- 
counts The prevalence of requests 
from Brazilian merchants for special 


constructions affords another difficulty 
for the exporter in this market. With 
mills as well sold ahead as they are to 
day it is next to impossible to induce 
them to make special goods even for 
favored customers in their home trade. 


EXPORT ASSN’S REPORT 


United States Gains, While England 
Loses in Export of Cottons 

The Cotton Export Associa- 
tion of New York, through its secretary, 
Howard Ayres, semi- 
annual report giving export figures on 
cotton goods from the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan for the 12 
months ended Dec 31, 1915. The figures 
indicate readjustments with 
the greatest gains over 1914 made by the 
United States. 

For the year of 1915 the 
United States exported 517,806,019 
yards of cotton cloth against 326,477,879 
in 1914 and 466,677,252 in 1913. Of last 
year’s exports 209,346,014 yards were 
gray goods, 69,910,830 yards bleached 
and 238,549,175 yards colored. Bleached 
goods showed the greatest proportionate 


Goods 


has issued its 


numerous 


calendar 


Less 
gray goods were exported than in 1913 
and more colored goods. China is the 
only important market showing a de- 
cline in takings. That center took 116,- 
175,688 yards in 1913, 39,439,487 in 1914 
and 21,117,398 in 1915. Aden took 39,- 


increase over the previous year. 


801,122 vards in 1915 against 9,445,902 in 
The Philippines took 112,883,234 
Cuba 52,779,118 
page 


1914. 
yards against 78,097,417 ; 


(Continued on 159) 





Comparative Quotations. 


Spot cotton Apr.27 Last Year 
Midland upland N. Y 12.15 10.50¢. 
Print cloths 

28-in., 64x60, 7 ’yvd < 3 ai 
Gray goods 

W814 ir 64x60, 5.35 vd A le i4e 

39-in., 68x72, 4.75 yd 6 ae 4%.¢ 

39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 6% 6 

4-in., SOxS80, 4 yd hi 
Brown sheetings 

36-in., 56x60, 4 yd......6%-6%c. 5e 

6-in., 48x48, 3 yd 7c 5 MH « 
Denims, 9-02 At 1¢ 13-16% 
Denims, 2.20s (Indigo).. .18 %4« 10%e 
Ticking, 8-oz... : ate ac ae like 
Standard prints 51-Te 4% -5c, 


64c 


Stand. staple ginghams. &c 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 


colored 


value 


Quotations on goods are nom- 
inal Certain lines at 





ENGLISH COTTON WEAVERS 
ARE PARTLY SHUT DOWN 


Trade in Gray Cloths Particularly 
Sluggish—Specialties Are on Best 
Side of Market 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, Enc. April 6—The 
problems with which the Lancashire cot 
ton trade has to deal are m 
solution as time goes on; instead many 
perplexing. 
portation facilities are no better and to 
important markets they 


easier of 


are increasingly Trans- 


are increasing 


in cost, freights to the Far East, for 
example, having gone up l2s. per ton 
measurement on April 1. Finishing 


charges are higher since the beginning 
of the month by 10 per cent. for bleach- 
ing and variously advanced for dyeing, 
while renewed ac- 


tivity on the part of German submarines, 


with indications of 
insurance rates, which had a tendency 
stiffened. The 
absorption of labor by military require- 


to ease off, have again 
ments proceeds automatically, in spite 
of Government reservations in the spin 
and the burden thrown 
upon fixed charges grows more onerous 


ning division, 


Cotton for the time being is exercising 
no material influence, because, 
although fluctuating 
it shows no well defined tendency, and 
partly other 


any make it but a secondary con- 


partly 


from day to day, 


because factors might in 
cast 
sideration. 

there 


At the beginning of this week 


weaving sheds standing idle in 
Blackburn and district, shut down not 
shortage of labor, but 
through lack of demand for their prod- 
These manufacturers do not shut 
and take that 
only when it saves them from a greater 


were 30 
on account of 


ucts. 
down willingly, course 
The products con- 
are other 
the are 
largely in the Far East now, India and 
China, and which had before the war 
broke out, Turkey as another important 
outlet. 
ing cloth output, is getting 
Blackburn, many looms 


loss than running. 
and 
which 


cerned gray shirtings 


staples, markets for 


Burnley, the center of the print- 
in line with 

idle there, 
and unless demand speedily improves a 
likely to 
business 


are 


number of weaving sheds are 


shut down entirely. In done 
this week there have 
manufacturers with goods on hand ac- 


small 


been instances of 


cepting even orders at prices 
tangibly below any open quotation in the 
market. One sale of 8% Ib. gray shirt- 
ings 16 x 15, 3714 yards to the piece, 
comes under notice at 7s. 9. per piece, 
while the market quotations range from 
8s. 114d. to 9s. and the make was a fairly 
standard one; and 1134 lb. printing 
cloth 19 x 22, 50 yards to the piece, sold 
at 15s. per piece, against open quotations 
of 15s. 4%4d. to 15s. 10!2d. 

Figures relating to India, made known 


this week, are not cheering to the Lan- 


cashire industry. For instance, the out 
put of the India Mills of gray and 
bleached cottons for the nine months 


ending Dec. 31. 1915, reached 810.068.7114 
yards or 168,441,554 yards more than in 
i 1914, 


the corresponding period of and 


there was an increase, although smaller, 
in the output of colored goods and 
yarns. The total of recent imports into 
Calcutta) from Japan is substantial 


enough to cause some misgivings as to 


j 
competition and the wide as- 
of descriptions is no 
Manufacturers in both 


bene! 


Japane se 
le SS dis- 
India 
tting by 
the present dearness, relative and actual, 
of the Manchester market. 


sortment 
turbing 
and Japan are probably 


T ] ere 318 RC 


sign of tangible improvement in busi- 


(Continued on page 13, 
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Goods Markets) 


PRINT CLOTHS ADVANCE 
AND HOLD CHIEF INTEREST 


Colored Goods Quiet, Influenced by 
Dyestuff Import Rumor—Back 
Sales Keep Prices Firm 
weak 


t, although certain lines 


There are no spots in the 
ton goods marke 
the price 


are above parity ot the gen 


eral list, and quiet 


prevails where short 
age of merchandise has intluenced sell 
ers to withdraw lines or retard their 
selling of goods. In certain lines pric 
are the highest attained in recent vears 
while in others former levels were con 


siderably higher 


Much Was eel 





written lately regarding hig! ce ley 
els, and statisticians have vou us far 
as to prove that prices now are trivial 
compared with those of 18605 Condi 
tions at the time of the Civil War were 
such that comparisons are ridiculous 
because of the price of raw tol 

well as general manufacturing «i hh 
zation that prevailed at that time lt 
18604 middling uplands attained a high 
level of $1.90 a pound. Such strides 
have been made in cotton goods manu 
facture and dyeing processes during the 


last 20 


go further back for comparative hgures 


years, that it is not practical t 


There have been times, as in 1907 whe 


print cloths attained high levels, whet 
prices have been above those that now 
prevail, but records do not show a 
broad a consumption of merchandise 
The market in 1907 was speculative, and 
conditions did not warrant the high 
prices attained. In 1913 gray goods 


reached levels slightly above those now 
current, but high cotton 
Dyestuffs are now valued at the highest 
prices in the history of the industry 


Was a facto! 


This factor accounts for the high price 


of colored goods It 1s ditt ult to com 


pare past values of colored goods with 
those of to-day as standards, have sut 
fered because of dyestuff shortage 
Many lines do npt contain the usual 
percentage of dark colors, and the sam« 


not guaranteed 
It is stated in many sections of the mar 
ket that mills 


strong position as at present, or as ind 


degree of fastness 1s 


have never been in a 


pendent If domestic demand = should 
slacken manutacturers _ belies the 
could find an easy market in foreigi 
countries for their merchandise, while 
at present they have comparatively lit 
tle to offer Prices in England and 
France are higher than in this market 


| 


on nearly all classes of merchandi 


PRINT CLOTHS ACTIVI 

Print cloths ruled firm at prices at 
tained several weeks ago when large 
factors entered the market, until re 
cently when another advance set 1 
This section of the market is now the 
most active and prices are tending up 
ward (on SU squares 7 4c. has been re 
fused for any delivery Not a tew bid 
of 73ec. have been declined and certain 
mills are asking 714<¢ For May-June 
delivery there has been ,ood busines 
done on 39-inch 72 x 76s at 634 Labor 
costs are steadily increasing a nave 
already reached the highest level at 
tained in 1907. With immigration prac 
tically shut off, and competition on the 
increase due to rapid development n 
other industries, relief is not probable 
Manufacturers are not anticipating any 
radical curtailment because of tl ibor 
situation, although they believe produc 
tion is now at its height. Fine an 
fancy goods are quiet in primary mat 
kets because mills have sold tl rod 
uct for the rest of the year, and buyers 


do not care heure further ahead at 


prices a ked tol 


and silk mixture 
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These ‘Two 
Pictures 
Illustrate 


the Solution 





of Your Haulage Problem 


The upper one shows how the Nonquit 
Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass., use the 


Hunt Standard 2- Ton Electric Truck — 


with trailers for conveying cops and cones; in the lower 








Ghe National Con 


Company _ 





MUM 


THULIN 


picture you see the same model fitted with our patent 
demountable dumping body handling coal at Lyman 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Promi- 
nent 


The most satisfactory textile mill and bleachery truck ser = 
. . Ce ante Series : 
because it confines flexibility _— = 


with strength; convenience 
with economy. 


N THIS DAY of rising production costs and keen 
sales competition haphazard methods cannot 
endure. 

Just as the development of the cash register has 
brought certainty and economy to the retail business 
where before there was chaos—so has the Murphy 


Testimonials, Photographs and = 
details for the asking 


Automatic Furnace reduced to a science the handling 
of fuel. 
If you think of fuel consumption in terms of 
Let us outline a plan to fit Dollars and Cents—if you are interested in more = 
West New Brighton, New York, U.S.A. conditions in your plant. steam for less coal write for complete details and = 
= Ask for Catalog “‘I efficiency data at once. Address—without obligation— = 


Cae W.. H untCo. ; Inc. or wn ra 
F 
cs 
a 
= 


61 Broadway, N. Y. = 
= MURPHY RON ORKHS 


Fisher Bldg., Chicago = 
Evans Bldg., Washington = DETROIT MICH. U.S, A. = 268 
HUUSYEUU0N 00.010 lie i mane HIUIULULTONLOCUUTNUULL OULU 
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EFFICIENCY—RELIABILITY—SIMPLICITY 


Allis-Chalmers 


Parsons Steam Turbines 


Show sustained economy after years of operation 


Units built in sizes from 200 K. W. up 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 












Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 


Works 





Branch Offices 
























Boston Detroit South Side Works 
"en Ww Buffal New York Keystone Works 
750 K. W. Max. 1800 R. P.M. 80°% P. F. High Pressure Steam ne ee ee eee 
Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Turbine and Alternator. 





Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department 


Two units of this size furnished Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 























For all Canadian business, refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
DISTRICT OFFICES General Offices 
17 ta, Ga El Paso, Tevras Philadelphia, Pa. 
B : Mas Indianapolis, Ind Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, Y. Aansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Chica - vir London, Enaland. St. Louis, Mo JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Los Angeles, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee, San Francisco. Calif. 
Dallas, Teras. West AUis Works. Santiago, Chile, So. PITTSBURGH 
Denver, Cole Minneapolis, Minn, imerica 
Det t, Mich. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash, 
l New ork, : Toledo, Ohio 
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If You Had a Hole 
in Your Pocket 


And if the dollars kept slipping 
through—you’d have that pocket sewed 
up mighty quick, wouldn’t you? 

Yet there’s a hole in the mill thru 
which dollars are dropping every day 
yes, many dollars, in the shape of power 
losses due to friction. 





sews up friction and keeps power where 
it is needed. 

The big saving of NON-FLUID OIL 
is not in the cost—but in the results. 

Non-Fluid Oil enables vou to get In- 
creased Production because it does 
three important things—(1) Eliminates 
oil-stains. (2) Reduces Friction. (3) 
Keeps machinery in better condition. 
If Non-Fluid Oil will do only these 
three things, it is important that you 
know it. But it does more. 

Write for samples and literature. 


N. Y. &'N. J. Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 


HARRIS-CORLISS 
ENGINE and MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Improved Harris- 
Corliss Engines with Brown Pat- 
ented Releasing Valve Gear. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BUILT TO ORDER 


Rebuilding & Repairing Providence, R. I. 
inmgines Te #.. 


DIAMOND FIBRE GEARS 


Noiseless 
Economical 


Durable 


You know the advantages of fibre gears over other 
kinds. You may not know that Diamond Fibre 
Gears are superior, but we can show you Our 
Bulletin No. 13 should bein your files Ask for 
it tcday 
DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
Branchesin Principal Cities 
Southern Agents:—E.8. Myers, 905 4th National 
Bank Bidg., Atlanta Ga.:; Pearson & Ramsaur, 
Greenville, S.C, 





Davis 
MES Specialties | 


Davis ed i CONOMY or necessi 
Reducing |E-& Es demands th 





at less than boiler press 
Then is when you 


DAVIS 
Reducing Valve 


This automatic valve saves 
steam by delivering the exact 
amount required and no more. 
Itwasthe first successful valve 
of its kind made in America, 
It is used everywhere. Write 
for valve specialty catalog. ¢ 


Will Reduce from G.M. Davis Requlator Co. 
tn essere & 428 Milwaukee Ave.CHICAGO 


any re Teunded 





Mark packing 
cases with one 


or al PZ 
or more of the phe, 


Pian 
twenty-four colors atiatiiarn 


of 

DIXON’S Bia 
CRAYONS Wiicsbeesiees 
so that the colors GREEN CRAYON 


and designs within Pre ek tee ear tn 
may be easily iden- 


ee 6 ee ee eds es 


ted. Samples No. 
118-J,upon request: CRRA COTTA CRAYON 


JOSEPH DIXON Bianca 3... 
‘ CRUCIBLE CO. Wy, 
Jersey City, “. J. 
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have weakened because of the drop in 
silk prices. Trading in this merchan- 
dise is precarious at present, but if silk 
prices recede to the levels certain mer- 
chants predict, an active demand is ex- 
pected. 
COLORED GOODS QUIET 

The report that Germany has con- 
sented to release 15,000 tons of dye- 
stuffs has had an effect upon colored 
goods. Manufacturers have been un- 
able to gather definite information re- 
garding this prospective shipment, and 
the opinion that political propaganda is 
at the bottom of Germany’s action is 
spreading. None of the large factors 
in the dyestuff trade will admit knowl- 
edge of this supply and considerable 
doubt is expressed on its materializa- 
tion. The market, however, was in a 
receptive mood for such information 
and is anxiously awaiting developments. 
Selling agents, although not pleased 
with the situation, are little concerned 
because they are sold up for the next 
six months and prices are unchanged. 
If such a large supply of dyestuffs 
should come into this country, manu- 
facturers would be enabled to entertain 
many of the inquiries from export mar- 
kets which they have been forced to de- 
cline. Bleached goods are unchanged 
from prices quoted last week, but ad- 
vances to meet the rise in gray goods 
are in evidence. Bleacheries have never 
exceeded their present production nor 
have been so well sold ahead. 

DUCK MARKET STRONG 

Manufacturers of duck are running 
day and night wherever possible, to 
meet demands, and although cotton 
values remain low, prices are steadily 
advancing. Exports have been an im- 
portant factor, but domestic takings 
have also been large and the move for 
preparedness promises to increase con 
sumption 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 

Grinnell Willis & Co. announce that 
they have been appointed sole selling 
agents for the Grendel Mills and Ninety 
Six Cotton Mill, of Greenwood, S. C 
manufacturers of sheetings and print 
cloths for the converting, jobbing and 
export trades. These accounts are to 
be taken up May 1 

Amory, Browne & Co. have selected 
tickets for their line of bleached goods 
for export. These include American 
Maid, Sea Bird, King of All, Queen of 
All, Snow White Cotton, Pride of the 
Lawn, and Game. 

Charter of incorporation has been 
granted to Edmund S. Twining, J. Gil- 
bert Jones, Robert F. Conley, as the 
American Textiles Export Corporation, 
with capital of $500,000. There have 
been no official announcements concern- 
ing the officers of the corporation or 
plans for the future. It is understood, 
however, that a general textile export 
business will be conducted with head- 
quarters at Newark, N. J 





MANCHESTER (ENG.) MARKET 
(Continued from page 155) 
ness here for India in gray shirtings, 
dhooties or jacconets. Bids from China 
for gray shirtings are few and hopeless- 
ly low, in spite of the fact that this 
week’s advices from that quarter again 
tell of small stocks and a strong market 
there in nearly all descriptions of cot 
ton goods, while China’s requirements 
in bleached shirtings appear to be met 
by recent purchases, and only a limited 
business is now coming in. The staple 
goods end of the market is in poor con 
dition and throws into stronger relief 
the situation in miscellaneous fabrics, 
specialities and fancies, both plain and 
colored. For these the home demand 
continues good and is still well supple- 
mented by orders from the United 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 


22 & 24 White Street, New York 


Manufacturers’ or Agents’ Accounts Financed 
Sales Discounted and Guaranteed 


Salesroom 440 Fourth Ave. 


Telephone—Franklin 5997 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CQO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


39-41 Thomas Street 


SAIL 





EMBURY & MAURY 


COTTON 
BUYERS 


Export and Domestic 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cable Address “*MAUBURY" 





Cotton Manufacturers 


should be interested in our 


For 1,000 Spool 
(2” diam., 4” long) 
Floor Space occupied, 5x7 ft. Made 
for any size spool, 14" to 5” diam., 3” 
to 7” long. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 3 





Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 





Made of Pa- So 

per and Wood S BOX 
Need ne SHOOKS 
Covers and 

Will not Split CLOTH 

or Warp ; not \: | BOARDS 

liable to break 


M’f’d by C 


WIDE 





“CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


ARMY 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard St. New York 


Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, 
Drills, Cambrics, 
Long Cloths, Lawns 
and Nainsooks 


For Home and Export Markets 





| Morton Lachenbruch & Go, 
120 Bdwy., #.7.0. M Tel. Recter 5354 


WE WILL BUY | WE WILL SELL 


Lockhart Mills Com. Pacolet Mfg. Com. 


Courtenay Mfg. Lockhart Mills 
Exposition Cotton L Preferred 

Mills Glenwood Cot. Mills 
Spartan Mills Easley Cot. Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills L Pacolet II. Pfd. 


SECURITIES 











Clean, LIGHT and Strong 









MAIL THIS TO-DAY--- 
HOWE MILL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Please send us samples and prices of the crayons you 


claim are superior to any on the market for all uses in 
textile mills. 
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What Do You Want Most 
in the Silk Yarns You Use? 


Of course, you expect evenness, for that is essential. 
You look for quality as a matter of course. 


However important these features are, there are other 
points that should be given equal consideration. 


Suppose there is some special silk that you are very 
desirous of obtaining, yet cannot buy it in stock. 
What would you do? In buying 


Cheney Silke Yarn: 


you get more than quality and evenness, you get a service 
that no other manufacturer can equal. 


It makes no difference for what purpose, in what quantity, 
or in what form you want it, if from our wide vanety of 
yarns there is none that just meets your particular needs, 
we'll make you up a special order. 

This service that Cheney Brothers render their customers 
has been largely responsible for the almost universal preference 
for Cheney Silk Yarns. 


Let us know your yarn needs. No order is too small for 
us torhandle. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Ss t£t¢€ Manafactureres 


4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 60 University Place 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description 
for every class of textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet the 
requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 
ind silk mixed goods. 


Printing—Surface and warp printing 


WORKS: 


Paterson, N.J. Dundee Lake, WN. J. 
Allentown, Pa, — Williamsport, Pa. 
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The FRANKLIN 
Dyeing Machine 


The 


Ing oO 


greatest advance in the dye- 
f yarns accomplished in the 
past decade. 

Twenty-four machines in daily 


operation in our job dyeing plant. 


The Franklin Process Co. 


291 Promenade St. Providence, R. I. 








GENERAL 
SILKIMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA: PROVIDENCE: 
THE BOURSE HOWARD BUILDING 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 
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Have You 
noticed the 


SOLID 
LOOPS 


in ‘“‘Garland”’ 


Loom Har- 
nesses? 


The loops of our loom 
harnesses are filled with 
varnish, every one, and 
are as solid as the best 
varnish can make them. 
This prevents the eyes 
from working loose 
and breaking the warp 
threads which means 
better weaving and 


more of it. 


GARLAND G 
MFG * CO’ Maal 


Saco, Maine 


« 


eee ey ee le 


PRPUPFHE RARE 
AGARGANAt 


a | 


For Multiple Stitching 

Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
‘ither form of stitch, single thread chain, 
dniihil thread chain, or lock stitch, 
ewing material from I-16 inch thick, 
p to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
Furnished with any desired num- 

er of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 


Machines and design special ma- 
ninery,. 


hice FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


Te uv" Sewing Machines 
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States, South America and the Colonies. 
Where practicable, machinery is being 
diverted to the output of such goods by 
the addition of loom attachments and in 
other ways by manufacturers whose 
regular outlets are sluggish, but so far 
the effects of this are not noticeable. 
Considerable army orders are in the 
market, but as maximum prices are 
fully 10 per cent. below the figures on 
previous orders, they are not so attractive 
as before. 

The yarn division shows no new feat- 
ure of importance. Spinners of two- 
ply for army purposes have frequently 
conceded 1d. per pound, but no sales 
have come under notice so slow as the 
proposed Government maximum of a 
basis of 15d. per pound for two-ply 40s. 
The general tendency continues down 
ward and American twists have given 
way a further '4d. on an average, with 
wefts the easier. Fine Egyptian counts 
continue steady and in limited supply. 

LANCASTRIAN 


EXPORT ASSN’S REPORT 
(Continued from page 155) 


against 26,427,283; Colombia 22,833,087 
against 11,246,301. Several of these in- 
creases are deceptively large because of 
an abnormal decline in 1914. 

England exported a grand total of 
4,748,904,600 yards of cotton cloth in 
1915, against 5,735,854,700 in 1914, and 
7,075,558,400 in 1913. In 1915 India’s 
takings totalled 2,012,062,500 yards 
against 2,736,818,800 in 1914. Turkey 
shows the greatest proportional falling 
off, from 270,737,400 yards in 1914 to 
10,167,700 in 1915. Other centers show- 
ing losses are China, East Indies and 
Philippines, South America, Canada, 
United States, British West Indies and 
Japan. Those showing gains are Eu- 
rope, Egypt and other African ports, 
Australia and New Zealand, British 
Africa, Mexico and Central America, 
Persia, Cuba and other West Indies not 
British colonies 

Japan exported cotton cloth to the 
value of 38,511,423 yen in 1915, 34,840,- 
761 in 1914 and 33,605,684 in 1913. 
Shipments to British India have in- 
creased over 100 per cent. since 1914 
and only the Philippines and Hong 
Kong, of all the importing centers given, 
show a decline. Exports of various 
cloths show moderate increases all along 
the line except duck, which jumps from 
821,859 yards in 1914 to 2,280,067 in 
1915. Knit underclothes and towels total 
8,308,097 dozen in 1915 and 7,955,232 in 
1914. India, the largest single customer, 
received about 28 per cent. less than in 
1914, while Great Britain increased from 
104,380 dozen in 1914 to 1,029,985 dozen 
in 1915. Exports of yarn are stationary 
totalling 164,761,242 kin in 1915 and 165,- 
290,923 kin in 1914. Japan’s total raw 
cotton imports increased from 826,772,- 
234 pounds in 1914 to 972,272,133 in 1915. 
In the 1915 total there is less Indian cot- 
ton but more American than in 1914. 
Takings of American, however, are not 
up to the level of 1913. 

Address Wilmington, N. C. 

In an item in the April 8th issue of 
TEXTILE WorLp JouRNAL describing the 
activities of the Cement Products Co., 
manufacturers of sewage disposal 
tanks, the address of the company was 
given as Wilmington, Del., whereas it 
should have been Wilmington, N. C 
For the benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with the company we are 
glad to make the correction, though as 
far as the majority of textile mills are 
concerned it is very probable the cor- 
rection is superfluous, as the company 
and its product have become widely 
known in a surprisingly short time 


—— Gr wile Y— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and Twisting i 


Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


iil iain ili The Simplicity Assures Easy Adjust - 


ment and Rigid Setting 


PRESS PAPER | ‘#3 SPECIALTIES 


Highest Grade For All Purposes 


Best Value JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries 


Mills Solicited 


Rainbow, Conn. | HE MERWIN PAPER CO. iiartoni*Gonn. 
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BARBER -COLMAN, COMPANY 






HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight; essential to best results. Half turoa 
of sec Trew adjusts i me All be atterns for all makes of frames. 


a, 4 


Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R.I. 














W. G. ABBOTT, JR. E. J. ABBOTT 
RESEARCH and EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS 
Processes Special Machinery 


Inventions Manufacturing Methods 
LABORATORY WILTON, N. H. 


SF SB Allen Safety Set Screws 

























Any Length Point or Thread 
Send for Circular No. 6 and Free Samples for Testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. _ Hartford, Conn. _— Chicago, Ill. 


173 Princess Street, Manclfester, England 


EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOSE 


The largest 
Fire Hose 
Factory 

in the world 

with forty yes ars’ 
experience, is be- 
hind the “Eu- 
reka" brands of 

Linen Fire 

Hose. 

The_ highest 
grade linen is 
used which is 
rendered mildew 
and rot proof. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 


Van Leer & Company Economy lee! Tiering Machines 


308 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. is enable one man to lift heavy 


boxes, bales, barrels, and rolls, 


clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, 
Domestic -Egyptian-Peruvian 
China and Linters 








WHY NOT USE 


Solid Steel Sash 


IN YOUR 
NEW BUILDINGS? 
LET US FIGURE ON THEM 


ALSO ON 


PARTITIONS and DOORS 
Lightwell Steel Sash Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


















electric or pneumatic power. 
Portable, safe and simple. 


New Designs and Improvements 





It will pay you to get full 
information 


ThA) 

” Ma 

yy Economy Engineering Co. 

= 413 So. Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Cable Address ‘* Vancotton” 
Shepperson’s Cipher Codes 1878-1881-1915 
Jell and Keystone Telephones 
Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange 





BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. ESTABLISHED 1844 


‘ ° BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON 
Atkinson, Haserick & Company (WM. J m. EY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 


- : : Man turer of all kinds t Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office . Tubes, Cann ee tue ik, Pn 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust Woolen and Worsted Mac hinery. 
i ; . Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty Licht F 
Reuptian Gomes Building REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


FASHIONED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted {welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models—each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 
fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 


inserts an “anti-run-back’ course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 


fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 
W rite for samples and further information 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc. 
88 Pearl Street 


Boston 
New York Utica 
366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 





April 29, 1916. 





Raw Materials, pages 184, 185, 186 


Knit Goods 


Hosiery — Underwear — Sweaters— Fancy Goods 


Yarn Markets, pages 174-177, 179-180 





HOSIERY RISE PLACES 
GOODS OUT OF RANGE 


Jobbers Own Goods at Great Variety 
of Levels—Cost of Stock Confusing 
to Many Distributors 


|:xtraordinary delays in delivery, un- 
usually high prices and many difficulties 
from the manufacturing end still per- 
sist in the hosiery market. Buyers are 
complaining that they cannot distribute 
hosiery which costs them such prices as 
mills ask to-day, at the figures which 
custom of many years’ standing has led 
the retailer to expect. Nevertheless, 
agents say that they are making many 
sales of staple merchandise outside 
former ranges, and that consequently 
they believe that the retailers’ fixed 
price method of distribution is being 
broken down. Jobbers themselves 
through their association are working to 
overthrow the system and they can best 
gain this end by accepting the situation 
which they find to-day in the primary 
market and by selling their merchandise 


based on present costs. A sharp rise 
is noticeable in children’s ribbed hosiery 
and merchandise of this class which 


formerly sold about $1.05 and was dis- 
tributed to retail at 15c., is now quoted 
as high as $1.30. A representative agent 
states that he has made sales of mer- 
chandise at such irregular figures as 
$1.17% and $1.221%4, and he assumes 
that when this merchandise appears on 
the retailers’ counter it will be priced 
19c. Such mill prices as those here men- 
toned would have been out of the ques- 
tion under normal conditions. Hosiery 
knitters who stand for quality pro- 
duction rather than manufacturing to 
fit a price, are hopeful that the breaking 
down of the fixed price system will con- 
tinue and that conditions developed per- 
sist even when normal circumstances 
return. 
JOBBERS’ COSTS CONFUSED 

The jobber who does not keep careful 
eye upon his buyng and selling prices, 
will find that he has lost an excellent 
opportunity for profit, if not actually 
involved himself in a loss. Much of the 
hosiery at present going to the retailer 
has been billed to the jobber at the low 
prices existing last year, and on such 
goods, it is, of course, possible to make 
low quotations. On the other hand, the 
jobber also has in his stock considerable 
hosiery bought at advances of from 10 
to 40 per cent., and unless he makes 
a distinction he will be selling some 
merchandise at a loss. As it is, jobbers 
are to be found who are letting their 
merchandise go considerably below to- 
day’s replacement figures. A representa- 
tive mill agent states that one of his 
customers is now receiving goods from 
his mill billed at four different prices, 
representing four successive purchases 
on the rising market. It is this agent’s 
advice that jobbers lump all their mer- 
chandise and price it on a basis of to- 


day's replacement cost. This would not 
only bring a desirable regularity to the 
market which is now lacking, but it 


Wwol 


permit attractive profits to job- 
wning goods at last year’s prices. 
SHARP ADVANCES FOR FALL 

irge factor in staple hosiery has 
ately named prices for fall delivery, 
which show advances of from 30 to 40 
nt. above those named a year ago. 
xample, women’s 220-needle cot- 
ckings formerly priced at 92%c. 
w held $1.25. Mercerized stock- 


} 
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ings last year quoted at $1.65 are now 
$1.97, and another number formerly 
$1.75 now $2.05. Such prices as these 
are said to represent the present level 
of the market, and there are numerous 
mill agents with low priced orders on 
their books taken when they opened for 
fall last January, who now sincerely 
regret their early entrance into the field. 
They find present circumstances a sharp 
object lesson in the advantages of con- 
servative delay on a market ruled by 
bullish tendencies. Mills producing 
women’s cheap stockings are far behind 
in deliveries, as are also those producing 
children’s ribbed goods. Both of these 
descriptions "have been large factors in 
export trade, and prices have risen to 
abnormal levels. For example, a boy’s 
three-pound ribbed stocking quoted a 
year ago at $1 to $1.05 is now held in 
some quarters as high as $1.30. The 
trade doubts whether much business has 
yet been done at this level, but present 
prospects are that this will be the ruling 
price for many months to come. The 
trade does not look with any great 
alarm upon prospects of a break with 
Germany. This would be a regrettable 
occurrence from many points of view, 
but agents doubt that it would exert 
much of a bearish influence upon their 
market; in fact, many believe the effect 
would be quite the reverse and that a 
bullish trend would be maintained. 


HOSIERY TRADE NOTES 


H. E. Schwarz who has an office at 
395 Broadway is direct representative 
of Salomon Stern, Ltd. of London, and 
buys hosiery, underwear and _ fabric 
gloves for that concern. 

Women’s and children’s hosiery have 
figured more prominently in overseas 
demand than other lines and mills are 
two to four months behind schedule on 
delivery. 

Ribbed hosiery in the 1 x 1 and 2x 1 
rib is the standard American construc- 
tion and inquiries from abroad for 
goods with wider wales cannot be satis- 
fied on this market. 

Stockings of wide wale with sewed 
welt and with the ribs running down to 
the toe have been popular in England 
for women’s wear. They are not made 
as a regular thing in this country and 
mills now have such a good business on 
staple numbers that they are not anxious 
to take up specialties of that sort. 

The high prices named on certain 
lines of hosiery are interpreted by part 
of the trade as shutting out the domestic 
buyer and as practical only so long as 
export buying is vigorous. Nevertheless 
it is an interesting fact that much ho- 
siery is now heing sold out of regular 
ranges. 

Merchandise formerly sold from mills 
at about $1 for 15c. retail, have been ad- 
vanced to $1.20 to $1.30. The rise war- 
rants retailing at about 19c., but it is 
said that some of this merchandise is 
being jobbed to retail at 25c. where its 
appearance makes it possible. Jobbers 
who are successful in accomplishing 
this should have no complaint over the 
season's possible profits. 

Many agents have found that goods 
advanced beyond a certain point might 
just as well be advanced still further as 
they are lifted from one range into the 
next above. If the arbitrarily fixed 
price scheme is done away with, this 
abuse will not be possible, but goods 
will sell strictly on a quality basis. 


BUILDING AN EXPORT TRADE 


Successful Methods Employed by 
Leading Philadelphia Textile Firm 


Opportunities for export business in 
domestic textile products have been 
steadily increasing since the opening of 
the European war, and those American 
concerns which were ready to meet this 
emergency have established valuable 
connections abroad which are develop- 
ing along broader lines every week. 
Demand for hosiery and 
from all quarters of the globe to re- 
place goods formerly shipped from 
Germany, has resulted in good sized or- 
ders from the United Kingdom, as well 
as from the Continent and South Amer- 
ica, while at the same time there has 
been a growing demand for other textile 
products, including cotton and 
piece goods, muslin, underwear 
other ready-made garments. 


underwear 


wool 
and 


One of the houses which was equipped 
to handle this opportunity for business 
in export fields was Young, Smyth, 
Field Company, Philadelphia. This 
firm was established in 1842, and is a 
large operator in hosiery, underwear, 
textiles, gloves, ribbons and _ various 
lines of furnishing goods. About three 
years ago special attention was first 
given the possibilities offered by export 
trade, and a subsidiary organization, 
known as the Smythfield Export Co., 
was formed to act as an export de- 
partment for the house. Percival G. 
Buerk is the manager of this depart- 
ment, and under its direction there has 
been a constant growth in its activities, 
so that to-day the department is one of 
the most important in the business of 
the firm. 

In building up this far-reaching 
trade which touches every quarter of 
the world, the company secures direct 
connections with established houses in 
the various countries to act as their 
special agents, having found this to be 
the most effective means of securing 
lasting results. Through these sales- 
men are maintained in all parts of the 
world where there is a demand for tex- 
tiles, with headquarters in the important 
cities. 

LARGE TRADE IN 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


For example, in England, through the 
acknowledged assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the TEXTILE WorLD JouRNAL, they 
have established a close connection with 
a most progressive house in Manchester 
and made an exclusive arrangement 
with them for handling American-made 
goods. Through means of this close 
alliance they have been operating most 
successfully throughout the United 
Kingdom, from their headquarters at 
Manchester, with important branches at 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Bel- 
fast, and business generally has been 
steadily increasing on a wide range of 
goods; in fact, the business done 
throughout the United Kingdom has 
proved one of their largest fields for 
export. Hosiery and underwear form 
the largest part of this trade, and it is 
their opinion that there is a good oppor- 
tunity for American trade to hold this 
profitable market for all time. There 
is also good business being done of late 
in cotton piece goods, which is a new 
development; also in muslin goods, in 
manufactured products such as night 
gowns, and in curtains. 

On the Continent a satisfactory busi- 


(Continued on page 163) 


SPRING LUNDEKWEAR IS 
CENIER OF ATTENTION 


Slight Irregularities in Present Con- 
dition of Mills—Why Open Early 
on a Sellers’ Market? 

The spring 
prospective, is 
of the 


immediate and 
the attention 
trade at the present 
time. <As is naturally true of 
when are being formulated, 
much is being said and thought on all 
sides of pertinent questions. The polit- 
ical aspect of the situation is being 
given less consideration than would be 
given were all other intluences normal, 
and it would never be 
market conversation that 


season, 
occupying 
underwear 
a period 
policies 


apparent trom 
a presidential 
at hand. Raw cot 
ton is not being given the attention that 
is usual, for labor productive 
capacity, price of trimmings and chem 
icals and the status of the jobbing and 
retailing trades are the factors which 
are overshadowing everything else. The 
prospect of a break with Germany does 
not appear as a bearish influence in 
underwear Such an_ event 
would further tighten an already severe 
labor ; 


Campaign 1S so near 


costs, 


circles. 
stringency, and 
Its effect 
[t might 
among 
restrict dis- 
the present pre- 
over supply this 
make itself felt 
Except in the acknowledg- 
ment that the future is full of unusual 
possibilities and dangerous to anticipate 
too far ahead, selling agents are full 
of optimism and confidence. Their fear 
to anticipate is due more to the bullish 
than the bearish aspect of the situation. 

At the recent meeting of New York 
State manufacturers at Utica an in- 
formal census taken to determine 
how mills stood on current spring trade. 
With only one notable exception bal- 
briggan mills were reported sold up, the 
most recent business having been taken 
on a basis of $1.85. The chief excep- 
tion was a mill which still had a fair 
amount of merchandise available for de- 
livery at a price at the time of the 
meeting said to be $1.72'4. One other 
mill reported room for a few new or- 
ders and still another was said to be 
sold up to June 15. The others an- 
nounced themselves as sold up to July 
15 or completely withdrawn for the sea- 
son. Mills which have lately been ask- 
ing $1.85 are of the opinion that $1.90 
is a necessary price on their product 
for spring, 1917. Regarding time for 
opening, agents who frequently get out 
on the road among the earliest are talk- 
ing conservatively this year, stating that 
nothing will be done before the Manu- 
facturers’ Association meeting in Utica 
on May 10 and forecasting that that 
meeting will probably be adjourned to 
a later date and that nothing will he 
done by the trade as a whole until after 
June 1 


agents believe, 
stiffen the price of chemicals 
on raw cotton is problematical. 
result in conservatism 
ultimate consumers and 
tribution, but with 

dominance of demand 
would not be likely to 
adversely. 


greater 


was 


MARKET IN 

The fact that sellers rule the market 
to-day is given as an argument against 
an early opening. It is asked why mills 
with orders for light-weights on their 
books sufficient to run them to the mid- 
dle of the summer should get out earlier 
than usual with merchandise for spring, 
1917. The fact that jobbers have heen 
seeking to place orders for next year 
indicates that it is their opinion that 


SELLER'S HANDS 
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WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 





Norristown, Penna. - - - U.S.A. 
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KNIT GOODS—Continued 


5 buying would be advantageous to 
manufacturer should look 
m over several times to make 

that such selling would prove ad- 
tageous to him. ‘There is more con- 


} 
ina a 


; tism in market conversation this 
than at the beginning of the 
despite rumors of isolated in- 


es of business accepted on the new 
s account. Sellers of heavy- 
cottons have placed themselves 
viable position with regard to 
and mills have their 
apped out for them for the rest 


business 


year. Several mills have with- 
lines entirely and others state 
ere is not the usual remainder 


luplicates 


UNDERWEAR TRADE NOTES 
\ainsook underwear is being sold for 
1917, and fair advances 
secured. The $1 union suit of 
brand is said to be 

at $5.85 against $5.50 which was 


are 


vell-known 


} 


last Vear, 

mill, which is essentially a pro- 
knit underwear, is offering a 
nainsook garments this year. 


lately named on the union 
aid to be $6. 


i rice 


prospective advance in 25c. bal 
ns amounts to about 25c. per 
ver the figures named at open- 


ng last year. This affects the higher 
gra merchandise more than the low 
Such garments as opened at $1.55 last 
ir, which was about the bottom of 


ket, would be $1.80 on the above 
basis, a price which would not make 


ithcult to distribute as 25c. re- 
tailer fhe garments which last year 
eld for $1.75, however, would 


S2, with a corresponding advance, 
which it can be said in advance, 
vill object to as eliminating the 


obbers 


profits in distributing 25c. merchandise. 

question of cheapening goods is 
beit nsidered, but this is not a prac- 
tical step for mills which have gained 
Lt ation for a particular quality. 


iid that the only practical means 

ng a balbriggan is by change 
fabric or by 

The trimming, 
tc.. are too small a matter per 
rments to make a sufficient dif 
to justify 


gauge or weight of re- 


cost cheapening 


difficult 


nge in 


rers tact 


prob 
l fabric 
details 
and la- 
ve already been reduced to 


Necessar \ 


His season, it Is 


ecause a ¢ 
trou 


nachinery and 


la 
blesome 


e many 


Varn, 


advances in 


Teared, may 


any economies of produc 
vay be undertaken. 


-OLOR DIFFICULTIES 


Swe s Are Coming Out in Many 
Unexpected Shades 
deliveries oO coats 


sweater 


nexpected varia- 
rousing numer 


For the most 


g many u 
lor which are 
trom j bbers. 


ever, it 1s said that jobbers 
ting the circumstances as un- 
and taking deliveries when 
ver that it is the best that 


lo. Manutacturers who buy 


rns are frequently getting old 
of maroon, dark green in 


Nelly green, Alice blue instead 


hagen, etc. One sweater mill 
ight a worsted yarn dyed 
$1.80 had old rose delivered 


is manufacturer refused the 
the seller of- 
reduction in price 


en when yarn 


nsiderable 


because of the failure to come 
sample. Jobbers are taking in merchan- 
dise for fall as soon as mills can turn 
it out instead of waiting till later in the 


year, as has previously been the prac- 


up to 


tise, 


FIBER GOODS ADVANC!I 


SILK 
Mill with available lines of 


fiber silk goods say that the necessary 


agents 


stimulus has not been applied to jobbers 
to start additional ordering. Merchan- 
dise of this sort distributed direct to 
the retailer has had the best trade so 
far. There has, however, been advances 
lately, and one order taken by an agent 
on fiber silk coat subject to mill’s ac- 
ceptance at $78 per dozen was returned 


with the advice that the price was now 


$84. The market believes that before 
June a scarcity of this seasonable mer 


chandise will bring many jobbers again 
into the market. 


FOR PREPAREDNESS 


TRADE 


Knit Goods Sellers Mustering for 
Parade May 13 
The knit goods trade of New York 


is giving hearty support to the Citizens’ 
Preparedness Parade to be held here 
May 13, and already many have stated 
their The knit 
goods division to be headed by a banner 
the legend “ Knit Goods—1916 

Preparedness ” form on Leonard 
at 10 a. m., 
and a prompt attendance is urged on all 


intention of marching 
with 
will 
Street just east of Broadway 


who intend to march 
ORGANIZATION MEETING HELD 
The knit met 


week at 346 Broadway to organize and 


men late last 


goods 


appoint committees. The meeting was 
well attended, and it was estimated 
that the trade will muster 750 men in 
line. Roger W. Allen, secretary of the 


central organization, who addressed the 
meeting said that it was the largest of 


the preliminary meetings in the dry 
goods group George H. Blac k, of the 


Blood elected chair- 


man and marshal of the knit goods divi- 


Malone, Jr., 


Knitting Co., was 


sion; James | secretary ; 


C. C. Valentine, Jr., treasurer, together 
with Charles Van Ness, W. G. Ma 
Glashan and Harry Jacobson, finances 


committes D. H. Standish and I. ¢ 


Collier were named as executive com 
mittee. The secretary 1s now canvassing 
the market for the number of those who 
will march, and circulars were sent out 
to the trade through the Textite Wortp 
JOURNAL'S bulletin service giving intor 


mation and reply postals, The knit 
will have a banner, a 


each man will cart 


band at 


division 
a small flag 


BUILDING AN EXPORT TRADE 


(( nued from page 161) 

ness has been built up in Holland, N 
W nd Sweden, where close connec 
tions ha been formed with old estab 
lished | ses. France is also fast be 
conning tact Here igall hosiery 
and underwear pr t he larges 
items 

rRADEt H THERN ¢ NTRIES 

Cuba, the British West Indies, the 
Guianas and Panama were the first 
countries ever canvassed by the com 
pany, inasmuch as they were near at 
hand and promised immediate returns 
Business was at once secured and South 
American trade has developed along 
similar lit Here the bulk of the 


trade is in hosiery, cotton piece goods 


and Muslin under 
wear is in demand from many sections, 


] ] 
underwear mace 


although there is also a tendency to buy 


cheap piece goods and make the gat 
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Standard Gauge : . Extra Fine Gauge 
260-33/4" | 280-31/2" 


FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 


Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 


demonstrated. 
ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CQO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 24,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 


Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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s up as needed in several countries 
there has been less development, 
ton goods high grade fabrics have 
very successfully marketed, in- 
ge butistes and voiles, both woven, 
ned and printed. 


VANTAGE OF SPECIAL PACKING 


company maintains its special 

packing goods. Their boxes, 

e familiar gray paper, artistically 

ted with the monograms “ YSF 

ave become well known to the 

throughout the world. Their lines 

iery are sold under the trade- 

name ‘Quaker Maid,” while 

erwear the “Smythfield” brand 

is ly known. The use of these 

iarked goods of dependable 

grade and quality has played no small 

developing the business of the 

rm, and indicates the importance of 
his asset of modern business. 

\\hile seamless hosiery has been 

chiefly in demand for export, full-fash- 

med goods have also their demand. 





In underwear, separate garments have 
been the rule, although in ladies’ goods 
there has been a fair demand for union 
suits, or as they are known, combina- 
tions, both knitted goods and made-up 


garments of muslin are required, accord- 
ing to the source of the demand. 


HANDLES TEXTILE MACHINERY 
The Smythfield Export Co. is also in- 
terested in the marketing of machinery, 
including textile mill equipment, cutting 
and folding machines for the manufac- 
ig trades, chemicals, metals, iron 
and steel products, oils, etc. The mer- 
chandising of these products is under 
the supervision of Raymond K. Will- 
assistant manager of the company, 
of wide experience, who has 
nt several years abroad studying 
litions. In covering these lines the 
any acts as sole foreign distrib- 
or a number of leading concerns 
the United States, and through its 
stablished connections is well fitted 
{ marketing American goods __ the 
rld over. Japan, China and Russia, 
hile not of primary importance up to 
esent in textiles, have proved ex- 
t markets for chemicals. Dye- 
however, have not played a very 
t part, for the reason that they 
available, although there is an 











1 


llent demand 


BALANCED FOREIGN TRADE 
the policy of the company to 
ng about an ultimate trade balance 
1 all countries with which they enter 
business relations. In other words, 
ey plan to import the products of the 


Is countries, sending in return 
1 made goods, thus developing 
comprehensive foreign trade which 


‘rofitable and at the same time 
an opening of the world’s 
irkets tor American goods along most 
y lines. It is just such a pro- 
policy as this which is consid 
ssary to take care of increased 
of American mills, which 
ut more goods than will be 
by minimum home consump- 
tact has been recognized by 
have studied the ever chang 
ms of American industrial 
S reason for the development 
n trade is absolutely essential 
mercial and industrial pros 


New American Agent 
Smith, superintendent of 
the National and Provi 

sted Mills, Providence, of 

in Woolen Company, has, 
the promotion system of 
heen appointed agent of 


ucceed George W. Harris, 


\\ 
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EDUCATING THE CONSUMER 


Methods Adopted by Iowa Retail 
Clothiers’ Association 

Efforts are being made by the lowa 
Retail Clothiers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Iowa, to edu- 
cate the consumer in various matters 
connected with the manufacture of tex- 
tiles and clothing. Extracts from the 
resolutions adopted at the 1916 conven- 
tion of the association referring to ad- 
vancing prices, the dye situation, truth- 
ful advertising, and the wool supply, 
have been attractively printed on a large 
card, which it is hoped members and 
others will frame and hang in conspic- 
uous places. Extracts from the resolu- 
tions referred to are as follows: 

Through careful and thorough inves- 
tigation we have knowledge that, be 
cause of continued heavy advances in 
cost of dyes, wool, and every other ma- 
terial entering into the manufacture of 
clothing, prices of clothing of all kinds 
are sure to advance very materially in 
price. This information furnished early 
to our members enables them to secure 
their stocks for Fall 1916 before the full 
anticipated advances, thereby protect- 
ing the consumer's interest. 

Because of a very serious shortage 
in the supply of standard dyes due to 
the impossibility, because of the war, 
of securing supplies from the usual 
sources and to the inadequacy of the 
domestic supply, a portion of the wear 
ing apparel sold by every merchant this 
fall will be dyed with fugitive dyes 
Members of this association pledge 
themselves to secure the best material 
obtainable. 

To the end that a greater supply of 
wool be produced in this country this 
association pledges itself to continue 
its efforts of the past year in endeay 
oring to create interest among. the 
farmers of our state in a more gen- 
eral raising of sheep, and pledges its 
support to any practical movement hav- 
ing that object in view. 

[he members of this association are 
vitally interested in clean and honest 
advertising. They endorse the work of 
the National and Iowa Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Advertising Clubs and 
pledge their hearty support to thos« 
newspapers that co-operate with these 
organizations. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 153) 


refers to the dyeing of cotton in skeins. 
Sulphur blacks when properly dyed do 
not crock. Some sulphur blacks are 
more soluble in hot water than others, 
and the use to which the dyeings are put 
determines the dye to use. To dye a 
sulphur black properly requires that the 
cotton should be clean, that the volume 
of the dye liquor should be about twenty 
times the weight of the cotton to be 
dyed, that is, 100 pounds of cotton 
should be dyed in 2,000 pounds of water 
\s a rule, the dyeing should proceed for 
from one-half to one hour, and close to 
the boil. Then lift and rinse immedi 
ately after lifting. This injunction, if 
served, removes the possibility of the 
goods crocking 
[he reason for this crocking is as 
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EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


HIGH SPINDLES sPrEED 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 
TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 


J.H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


=~ THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 


One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms— 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepai 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed tabrics. 


| | ‘TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
‘ TROY - - N. 3 


i 
———————— -stablishe & 
SWEATER MACHINE Established 1846 
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follows All sulphur blacks are liable & 4 

to oxidize, therefore, if the yarn as f FRIEDBERGER-AARON MEG. Co. + 

lifted from the dye bath is allowed to & 

hang around exposed to the air, oxida 5 

tion sets in, and a precipitate forms E Leading Manufacturers of 

from the excess of mechanically adher- §& BRAIDS d EDGINGS . 

ing dye liquor. This preciptate attaches e an : 

itself hon = — as a fine a. x 5 for trimming Knit underwear i 

tremely difhculty to remove by subs¢ 2 

quent washing, and it is that deposit fl - 3 

that shows as “crocking” It may be | [MELLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. | | 
ee ee Sere. eee ee ce Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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For Both Rib 


Improved 





Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine 





| SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Pate removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels 


CRANE 


t 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 201In. and 32 
n. frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth ¢ Stockinet 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes Established 1870 





If We Made Shoe Pegs We Would 
Make The BEST. 


We Use the Same Principle in Making 


GG ACMUIE” 


Hosiery Knitters 


We make the best because: 


They give the greatest satisfaction. 

They last through the greatest 
service. 

They produce the biggest product. 

Their product is the highest quality. 

They earn their owners the biggest 
profit. 


Buy the “ACMUE” 


OUR LATCH NEEDLES 


Are of Finest Quality and Finish. 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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Crane Spring and Latch Needle Knitting Machinery 


ECONOMICALLY PRODUCING A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 22’ in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. 


Also built in sizes from 2%" to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Spring Needle 
Rib Machine 


For producing the finest possible 
grades of Ribbed Underwear 


April 29, 1914 


and Plain Work 


Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up 


WE INVITE YOUR CONSIDERATION OF OUR 


Improved Automatic § Improved Automatic 
3 Color Plain Striper Toque Machine 


For Bathing Suits, Theatrical and Laich Needle Striper with Craw- 
Athletic Goods ford Stop Motion (if desired 


Their many features described in our catalog 
Shall we send you a copy? 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Incorporated 1890 








CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 
BENNINGTON VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 





Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 
Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
Flat Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 


Drawer Bottoms 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 





Spring Needle 
Rib Top Machine 
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i'How to Pile ROLLS! 
















iil 29, 1910. 













Rolls of any kind of material may 
be piled quicker, better, cheaper, 
safer than by the main strength 
method if you use the 


REVOLVATO 


Write for bulletin T. W.-27 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
340 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
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5() Better than ever from 
YOUR standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “‘1912"’ Cloth Cutting, 
Folding and Winding Machine which add at 
least 50 per cent. to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—toll 
it up and give you an exact measurement of 
every piece of cloth going through the machine. 

saves time, labor, machine and cloth. 
ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE 
where before it required two, and you get an 
extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way, 
and leads to more and greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL IN- 
TEREST YOU. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Dept. **B”’ 














FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hectare 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 









BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPURTS OF ACTIVITY 
AS RAW SILK DECLINES 


Further Fall of 20 to 35c. Per Pound 
in Japanese Stock—Other 
Markets Are Quiet 


Last week’s decline in Japanese silk 
has been followed by additional losses 
within the last seven days of 25 to 35c 
per pound. Double Extra 


Cracks are now held for $5.50, a figure 


Kansal 


25c. lower than the price last week, and 
$1.10 lower than the top of market 
touched about five weeks ago. Shinshu 
No. 1 has fallen 3Cc. since last week 
and is now held at $4.55. Prices on 
other descriptions show an irregularity 
ot decline, which seems to indicate tl 

they are settling to a basis determined 
by present demand and prospective new 
crop supply At these lower prices con 
siderably more business is being don: 
] 


has | 


than een put through for many 


Monday is 
been a particularly active day in Yoko 


weeks, reported tO Nave 


hama, one reason for which is given in 
the fact that a fast steamer was taking 
in shipments for an early sailing date, 


but Tuesday was quiet again. Stocks 


in Yokohama are estimated at about 
10,000 bales, the same figure as given 
last week. Daily receipts from the in 
terior are much larger than during 
March, and this fact is maintaining sup 


ply in a more healthy relation to de 
mand. Importers cannot make any 
forecasts as to the future trend of 
prices. They are interested in the im 


migration controversy, which is being 
renewed between Japan and the United 
States, and they feel that if this becomes 
a crisis of importance it will, without 
question, have an unsettling effect upon 
the silk market. 

Few cables are coming to hand from 
Italy, and in view of the lower prices 
quoted in Japan, the Italian market, 
which is relatively firm at prices near 
the top of the rise, is rousing little in 
terest from American manufacturers, 
Milan quotes Grand Extra Classicals at 
$6.25, and Classical Italians at $5.90. 
The prices quoted below show a decline 
of 5c. from last week. At present there 
is litthe American activity in Canton, 
and XXA Crack 14/16 of the new crop 
is quoted at $4.05. Shanghai quotes 
Blue Dragon Flying Horse $4.50, and 
this market also is not gaining much in- 
terest from the American buyer.  Ja- 
pan’s lower prices have, without doubt, 
made Yokohama the present center of 
interest in the silk trade, and many man- 
ufacturers are more willing to buy now 
than they have been at any time during 
the year. If there were more trust- 
worthy evidence that prices would not 
continue downward this buying would 
doubtless be of even great volume. Be 
low are prices current on raw stock: 


EUROPEAN 


Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 6.25 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18.6.10 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26. .5.95 
Classical Italian 5.90 
60 days basis 
JAPAN 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Crack. .5,50 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 5.15 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 5.00 
Filature Best No. 1 4.90 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 4.60 
Filature Shinshu No. 1 13/15 4.55 
Rereels No. 1 13/16 Nominal 
Rereels No. 1% 13/16 Nominal 
Rereels No, 1% to 2., Nominal 


6 months basis 
CHINA 


Canton XXA Crack 14/16, new 4.05 
Canton ANB Ordinary 14/16, new 4.95 
Canton XXB 22/26, new 65 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse 4.50 
Tsatlee Kunkee Mars No. 1 3.75 
Tussah Filature § cocoons No. 1-2 2.20 


6 months basi 
SPUN SILK , 

Spun silk is quotably unchanged from 
the prices asked during the last few 
weeks. The decline in Japanese silks is 
the buyers’ strong argument jor )ower 


(Continued on page 177) 





H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, 


such as Welt and Slack Course 
Selvage Welt, French Welt, Dog- 
Double 
Two-speed Drive, Yarn Changers, 


less attachment, IKXnee, 


Automatic Stop-motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 


Samples and prices on request. 
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ECONOMY, REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES 
AND 
METHODS FOR SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION 


on long distance shipments fully covered in our NEW ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE covering the most complete line of Baling 
Presses and Waste-reclaiming Equipment in the world. 


K & B CO. 













25 North 7th Street 


RICHARD L. BINDER, Pres. PHILADELPHIA 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. B&bieaaxe 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton,Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. ‘on Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 


225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 








Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 


and Knitting Mills 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


BOSTON 





Silk Cases Postponed 
WASHINGTON, April 24.—The Federal 


Trade Commission has announced that 










Spring Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


R. W. GORMLY @ CO. 
Troy, N. Y., U.S. A. 


the hearing set for May &, in the silk 
cases has been postponed until May 10. 
No reason 1S assigned jor the change in 


the date. 
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The Modes of Tomorrow SSR 
Here Today : < { i 


Our constant aim is to anticipate the trend of fashion and provide 
the trade with fabrics that are advanced, authentic and authoritative. 


American Woolen Company designers have the broadest possible 
outlook and are in direct touch with the style centers of the world. 
They are continually creating new designs which, because of excep- 
tional facilities of manufacture, can be placed in the hands of the 
cutter up while the vogue is most fresh and attractive. 


American\Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


American Woolen Company“of New York 





Selling Agency: 


18th to 19th St. on Fourth Avenue, New York City 





J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Conmnission Merchants 


229 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL 


Commission Merchants and 
Mercantile Bankers 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Southeast Corner 24th Street 


Finance Manufacturers’ Accounts, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 





| CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WORSTEDS and WOOLENS 
WOOLEN DRESS GOODS and CLOAKINGS 
COTTONS, TOWELS, QUILTS and DAMASKS 
KNIT UNDERWEAR, BLANKETS 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 618 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 221 Fifth Ave. 





















Commission Merchants 


229 Fourth Avenue 


W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 


NEW YORK 





Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 


East 17th Street 


NEW YORK 


HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY 


THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 


EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square 


NEW YORK 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 
Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 


225 Fourth Avenue 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 





NEW YORK | 





FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Raw Materials, pages 184, 185 


Wool Manufactures 


Machinery — Processes — Fabrics — Costs— Market Reports 







Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
pages 179, 180 








HIGH PRICES NAMED 
CHECK MANY DUPLICATES 


Reports of Business Done for Next 
Light-Weight Season at Radical 
Advances 
On the surface and generally speaking 
t! men’s wear market is apparently 
very dull. There is no general evidence 
of desire to place duplicate orders, and 
yet in certain quarters a very fair in- 
quiry on a few lines is noted. There 
is a continued evidence of satisfactory 
business, as far as the clothier is con- 
cerned, and yet there is a disposition 
on the latter’s part to proceed cautiously 

further operations. There are two 
reasons for this attitude on the part of 
the clothier. In the first place, the prices 
which have been named by the selling 
nt on additional business are so high 
many instances that they absolutely 
force the buyer to refrain from opera- 
tion. In the second place, the refusal 
to place duplicate business is regarded 
as only temporary, for it is realized that 
a readjustment must be made with the 
clothing salesmen, full information 
being given him as to the amount of 
garments he can sell at the original 
price and the new level to which he must 
go if additional piece goods are pur- 
chased. As a consequence it is felt that 
where refusals on the part of the buyer 
to accede to the new price asked are in 
evidence, they may result later in will- 
ingness to operate based on actual sales 
made by the clothier. 
REPORTS OF SPRING BUSINESS 
For several weeks there has been 
growing evidence that goods have been 
offered for the next light-weight season. 
This has not been a general practice, but 
reports from various markets through- 
out the country indicate that business 
has been done for the coming selling 
period. This business has been of two 
kinds. New lines of fabrics have been 
shown in a few instances. These have 
been on the part of mills who either 
are well covered on their raw material 
because of large financial ability to make 
forward contracts, or in the case of a 
few mills—unusually few for such a 
period—who have not had an invariably 
successful season and who are willing 
to book forward business in order to 
keep their machinery running. In the 
latter case there are certain prices re- 
ported which seem to be unusually low, 
considering circumstances. Also it is 
true that very few are willing to follow 
this lead and show entirely new fabrics 
for another season before they know 
more than they do at the present time 
about probable costs. In this class of 
materials the sales which have been 
made are confined almost absolutely to 
staples and semi-staples and the volume 
usiness transacted has not been very 





age 


larce. It is true that offers for a very 
( derable yardage have been made 
al were the seller willing to con- 
sider them, the volume of trading would 
be on a very liberal scale. There is no 
desire, however, on the part of the 


ifacturer to accept the figures which 
ffered as a general rule. 

the other hand it has developed 
Witiin a few days that in certain in- 
stances, last light-weight styles have 
een shown to large operators, and if 
reports can be believed, more or less 
bus ness has been done. Certain west- 
er ok houses are said to have placed 


a very fair proportion of their orders 
for the next season on old styles at an 
advance ranging from 37% to 45c. a 
yard. Deliveries on these goods are 
promised for July and August and in 
a few instances even later. But it can 
hardly be regarded as an evidence of 
showing for another season. As a 
matter of fact, where new lines are 
gotten out, entirely different from those 
previously shown, it is the general 
opinion that the showing will be later 
than usual even before any formal 
opening is made, while the latter de- 
velopment is likely to be delayed for an 
unusually long time. 
DELIVERIES DELAYED 

It is apparent that in the great major- 
ity of instances bulk deliveries on mer- 
chandise for the heavy-weight season 
are unusually backward and are likely to 
become more so as the season advances. 
Buyers are pressing for delivery, but 
without general success. There is much 
to excuse the manufacturer for being 
behind-hand, but while the buyer real- 
izes this fact it is not helping him out 
in his needs and he is doing everything 
possible to secure at least a fair propor- 
tion of his orders. As the season con- 
tinues there is less and less evidence that 
the buyer is going to receive his full 
quota of merchandise. Were this possi- 
ble it would be only correct to say that 
he would have a surplus, but no one pre- 
dicts any large unsold stock of mer- 
chandise in the clothier’s hands for the 
coming fall season. Of course, it is 
realized that a good many things may 
happen between the present and the time 
when this merchandise is cut up and dis- 
tributed by the wholesaler and retailer, 
but there is nothing today that would 
seem to indicate an abnormal supply. 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 
Considerable has been said about or- 
ders which have been booked in the 
men’s wear trade for the next light- 
weight season. A good deal of misin- 
formation has been disseminated and 
more or less exaggeration has charac- 
terized the statements made public. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the uncer- 
tainties of the future and the difficulties 
surrounding the fixing of prices it is evi- 
dent that more or less business has been 
done in a quiet way. 

One fabric which has caused consid- 
erable comment has been brought out to 
sell at $1.221%4. It weighs a trifle over 
10 ounces and is an all-wool, semi-fancy 
piece dye of the pencil stripe order. It 
is said that something over 1,500 pieces 
have been sold to date. It can be 
imagined that it is not a high-class fabric 
at this price and would be pretty diffi- 
cult for the majority of clothiers to 
handle. 

Ordinarily at this time of year there 
are a number of mills which have not 
been successful for the current season 
who are anxious to book forward orders 
to keep their machinery running. This 
is the case in only a few rare exceptions 
this season. 

Reports from Chicago indicate that 
certain book houses have placed a very 
fair proportion of their light-weight 
season’s requirements on last light- 
weight season’s samples. These orders 
are for comparatively early delivery, but 
are not from stock and will have to be 
made. 

Other manufacturers who have been 

(Continued on page 181) 


CARPET MEN PUZZLED 


New Prices on Monday but Level 
Cannot Be Forecast 

The carpet situation of last week has 
not been clarified and the trade is still 
awaiting some announcement from the 
dominant factor. During the week sev 
eral more companies announced their 
openings for May 1, evidently despair- 
ing of an announcement from the 
Smiths. At present Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., and Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., are the only large com- 
panies which have made no announce- 
ments, although they were confidently 
expected to do so the latter part of 
last week. Unless there is action in the 
next day or two, sales managers ex- 
pect these companies quietly to accept 
the situation as it is and to show their 
new samples and announce new prices 
May 1. 

Certain elements of the trade are in 
clined to speculate on the outcome if 
these two companies should decide to 
have a later opening. Some believe that 
in this event most buyers would hold 
off until the later opening and take 
a chance on getting everything required 
at that time. Others hold to the op- 
posite view and think buyers will flock 
here, buy everything that appears rea- 
sonable and take no chance on the later 
sale. All agree that there may be price 
adjustments after the later opening, but 
think the revisions can easily be made 
to the entire satisfaction of the buyer. 

Not in the memory of the oldest car- 
pet dealer has such an unusual situa- 
tion existed just before an opening. 
Heretofore with an opening so near at 
hand, dealers have had their price list 
fully completed. Prices this year are, 
however, more or less problematical, but 
one of the solutions will be announced 
Monday. One dealer this week said 
he had his price-list made out, but found 
changes necessary each day, and he 
could not forecast the result. Another 
unusual situation is the amount of busi- 
ness going on the week before an open- 
ing. Buyers are here from all parts of 
the country, and are taking everything 
offered at reasonable figures. They are 
buying heavily in anticipation of en- 
hanced values for the new season. 

Manufacturers show no inclination to 
accept orders for goods which they can- 
not manufacture within the next two 
months. This is another unprecedented 
situation. Manufacturers are trying to 
keep within the limits of their raw ma- 
terials, and they feel that the raw mate- 
rial situation does not justify their tak 
ing chances on the future. One well- 
known carpet house, which is accepting 
orders only on goods they can manu- 
facture before June 30, had to turn 
down an order this week for 8,000 rugs, 
as they could manufacture only 2,000 
before that time. 

Imported rugs are not as plentiful as 
formerly; the stock of one big factor 
is estimated to be about 30 per cent. of 
normal. Persian rugs are not being 
received because of the war, although 
there are reports of shipments which 
will arrive and be ready for the fall 
opening. Certain men doubt these re- 
ports, saying they have been fooled by 
like rumors before, but importers assure 
them they are authentic this time. Busi- 
ness in Persian rugs is practically dead. 
There are no small rugs available and 
only a few large ones. 








DRESS GOODS SELLERS 


FIGHT FABRIC REFUSALS 


Cancel Orders Where Deliveries Are 
Not Accepted—Prophesy Later 
Demand at Higher Prices 
The all-absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion in the dress goods market continues 
to be the promised lockout of cloak and 
suit operatives to-day. At this writing 
official effort is being made to prevent 
trouble, but there seems every evidence 
that the promised difficulties will ma- 
terialize. There is a growing feeling, 
however, that, as mentioned in this 
column last week, the trouble will be 
short lived and that cutters will use 
every endeavor to relieve the situation 

at the earliest possible moment. 

FIRM rTAND OF SELLERS 
It is a significant sign that the large 
majority of selling agents doing busi- 
ness with the cloak and suit trade have 
taken a firm stand against the attitude 
of the buyer in refusing merchandise. 
The course of procedure has been that 


where a buyer refuses delivery he is 
told politely but firmly that his order is 
cancelled. Of course, there are ex- 


ceptions to this rule, where the seller 
has submitted tamely to the demands of 
the trade, and has expressed his will- 
ingness to accept delayed deliveries or 
even cancellations. To the credit of the 
trade, however, be it said that there is 
feeling that the present 
affords an opportunity to fight unjust 
demands on the part of the buyer 
BUYERS MAY BE FOOLED 

It is felt that if there were ever a 
time when it was inopportune for the 
manufacturing trade to attempt to 
squirm out of their orders it is the 
present. There is no question but that 
in many instances manufacturers are 
very glad to be relieved of a certain 
proportion of their orders. They feel 
that merchandise will be needed later 
on and are willing to wait until the 
rush comes when it is expected that 
considerably more can be obtained than 
was the case when original orders were 
placed for the fall season. In not a few 
cases, where both dress goods and men’s 
wear are made ly the same mill, the 
manufacturer hails the opportunity to 
increase his product of the latter by 
shutting off any further production of 
women’s wear fabrics. The unprece- 
dented demand for men’s wear lines has 
resulted in backward deliveries and the 
necessity of cutting down orders taken. 
Refusal to accept merchandise by the 
cloak and suit trade is regarded in more 
than one quarter as a godsend, and 
therefore there is no general appre- 
hension over the situation. 

BELIEF IN HIGHER PRICES 

The increased cost in labor, raw ma- 
terial and supplies, argues against the 
maintenance of present prices and gives 
promise of materially higher levels later 
in the year. With wage advances 
throughout New England and the At- 
lantic States of 25 per cent., with dye- 
stuffs costing in many instances over 100 
per cent. more than a year ago and with 
inability to operate machinery to ca- 
pacity because of the scarcity of labor 
and of material the outlook does not 
seem favorable for the buyer to obtain 
a further amount of merchandise at 
anything like as favorable a figure as 
has been possible at the beginning of the 
Prophecies are not infrequent 


a growing 


season. 
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Ethan Allen 


25. Madison Avenue 


New York 


WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 


WoOOLENS 





DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 and 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


FINE COLORED WRAPPERS “ROYAL”? PRESS PAPERS 
DUPLEX SILK WRAPPERS TWINES AND SPECIALTIES 


FOR TEXTILE FINISHERS 


M. STEINTHAL © Co. 


219 GREENE ST., N.Y. 


CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, || Sample Cards of Every Description 
NUMBERED, BOUND, Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labels 
PRESSED AND BOOKED Pin Tickets. Fasteners 


THE USWOCO FABRICS 


Won the Gold Medal! at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 









TELEPHONE 
4420 SPRING 





This was the Highest Award Secured by 
any Worsted or Woolen Firm in America 
When it is known that disinterested ex- 
perts grant the highest award to an ex- 
hibitor, it naturally follows that the goods 


of that exhibitor are superior in every 





respect. 


GOLD MEDAL USWOCO F we . 
LD MEDAL t rec CO FABRICS Uswoco Gold Medal Fabrics are made 


961 FOURTH AVE NUE by experts, of the best materials and in 


the most attractive styles. 


UNITED STATES WORSTED CO. 
BOSTON OF MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK 
JOHN SIMSON, Vice-Pres C. W. SOUTHER, Treas 


I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 
Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory: Hudson, Mass. 


There is Nothing 
“BRAND NEW” 


ANDREW ADIE, Pres. 





about our experi- 
ence, methods or 
our record for 
honorabledealing. 
They go back 


OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that have 
stood the test and are not ‘‘Brand New’”’ in the sense that 
you have to experiment with any of our machines in 
your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
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owned merchan- 
fall 
season has committed an act of stupid- 
orders or al- 


that the operator whi 
dise at the opening prices of the 


n either cancellimg his 
7 


lowing them to be cancelled in view of 
likelihood that later demand will 


make necessary the reinstatement of 
I f these orders which can be done 
only at a material advance 
CHEAP GOODS SCARCE 
Cloakings at or near $1.00 are con- 
picuous by their absence. Anything be- 


his figure is almost out of the ques- 
have been instances 
the manufacturer has been will- 
up a substitute for a low 


Buyers admit that the in- 


tion, though there 
where 
mo t 1 1 
Ing Oo Make 


priced line. 


trinsic value of the fabric is by no 
means as great as on certain lower 
priced merchandise, previously bought, 
but still there is comparatively little 


complaint and the situation is being ac- 


cepted philosophically if it is possible to 


btain anything that will serve the pur- 


pos 


DRESS GOODS TRADE NOTES 

\ good many cloak and suit houses 
who have endeavored to have deliveries 

goods postponed or certain lines can- 
celled, when informed that if they did 
deliveries as tendered their 
would be 
matter. 
lo others it has been pointed out that 


t accept 


order cancelled, have 


reconsidered the 
they own merchandise at a very favor- 
able figure and if they cancel now they 
will have to pay more when they want 
This argument has been 
with many to bring them to 
\ seller prominently identified 
with the cloak and suit trade declared 
that the man who cancels 
goods at $1.30 will pay fully $1.50 when 
he wants them badly in the fall. 

And it is prophesied that there will be 
a rush for merchandise on the part of 
this trade in the fall months, following 
the precedent of past years. It is argued, 
therefore, that it is only a matter of 
preparedness to keep what has been 
bought at a comparatively cheap price. 
Last year the cloak trade bought little 
early merchandise; they kept prom- 
ising orders from month to month, but 
they did not materialize until well into 
the fall when everything came in a 
rush with the consequence that no one 
It looks as though they 
were preparing for a similar experience 


the goods later. 
sufficient 


terms. 


vester day 


was satisfied. 


this vear. 

Sellers admit that some of the goods 
which they are selling around $1.10 are 
not worth the money, based on what 
could have been obtained during past 
seasons at this price. At the same time 
buyers are not complaining if they need 
the goods. 

On children’s cloakings efforts to get 
anything below a dollar are practically 
unavailing. Agents find a demand for 
goods that have been advanced no more 
than 20 cents a yard, but when it comes 
to a 40 to 50 cent rise due to a low 
opening the buyer balks. 

Requests for considerable lots of low- 
priced cloakings are being received from 
Canadian sources and buyers complain 
that they can find nothing similar to 
what they have previously bought at 
anything like the price. 

Disgust at the treatment of salesmen 
in certain of the uptown buildings, 
where the manufacturing trade has 
gathered is increasing daily. They are 
not allowed to ride on passenger ele- 
vators with small packages of samples, 
but are compelled to wait for the freight 
elevator. Certain houses have instructed 
their salesmen not to call on customers 
where they are subjected to these in- 
dignities, and have informed the buyer 
that if he desires to see the line he can 
call at the agent’s office. 
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One time buyers of im- 
ported fabrics remind us 
very much of the little boy 
who ran away from home, 
but soon discovered that 
home made bread was far 
better than a dried old crust 
from abroad. 


Buy CLEVELANDS, 
AMERICA’S MOST 
WORTHY WORSTED. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company | 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON, Gen’! Manager j 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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New England’s Latest 


) 


and Last Word in Hotels 
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\ 
’ THE BANCROFT } 
( WORCESTER, MASS. 
\ Textile Headquarters of New England. 
The Rendezvous for Automobilists. 
( Operated by BANCROFT HOTEL CO. 
\ CHAS. 8. AVERILL 
\ President and Managing Director 
THE 
HOTEL STERLING | 
Fireproof 


American Plan 
STERLING J $3.00 Per Day 
POINTS: ) Excellent Meals 

Open noms 


Kentucky Avenue near Beach 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
A. T. BEIDLEMAN, Mer. 


™ TEASELS, 


J. N. CHESTER & CO. 
1¢ os P' aw York 
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5% and 6% 
Bonds 


Conservative investment 
bonds have as their se- 
curity property values 
well in excess of the out- 
standing issues, and earn- 
ings largely beyond in- 
terest requirements. Such 
investments are worthy 
of your entire confidence. 

















Our offerings include conserva- 
tive investment bonds of the 
following types: 

Railroad Public Utility 


Municipal Industrial 


Ask for Pamphlet No. 508 
“Current Bond Offerings” 


| tien Trask & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
25 Broad Street, New York 
50 Congress Street, Boston 
ALBANY, N. Y.--CHICAGO, ILL. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





Your profits are dependent upon your 
workmen—your workmen's efficiency de- 
pends directly upon their health. The 
money you spend for Puro Sanitary drink- 
ing fountains is an investment that pays 
cash dividends in increased profits. Puro 
is made in two sizes—a combination 
drinking fountain and faucet which re- 
places any old-style faucet; at the 
same time affording a cool, clean drink 
with no wasted water. Puro Junior is a 
drinking fountain only —it has no faucet. 
Either device is guaranteed to save from 
35 per cent of your water and 60 per cent 
of employes’ time. Both models are 
nickel plated, solid brass castings—you 
can install Puro in five minutes—unscrew 
your old faucet and screw Puro in its 
place. Send us the number of men and 
departments in your shop and without 
obligation we wall tell you how to 


“PURO -FY” 


YOUR WATER SUPPLY 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


“pirst PURO ‘iways” 
47 Main Street, HAYDENVILLF “4ASS. 


Men and Money 
| 
| 
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SLUMP IN ENGLAND’S 
RAG AND SHODDY TRADE 


Mills Restricted by Labor Scarcity— 
Substitutes Are Down 4 to 7c. 


Per Pound 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
DewsBury, Enc., Mar. 27. The posi- 


tion of the woolen goods trade ca 
in this district has not changed much 
report. Mills are working 
overtime as far as possible, though ow- 
ing to the 
men it is 


since last 
demands of the army for 
not possible to work at the 
same pressure as a few months ago, for 
it is possible to replace the single men 
who took the night shift by 
labor. Several mills are still working 
on goods for the Allies, both blankets 
and cloth, and at an early date 
orders for the latter are confidently ex 
pected. In the 
their limit on the produc 


female 


more 


meantime many mills 
are working 
tion of civilian goods and in most cases 
have orders which will not be com 
pleted for 
must be 
substantial orders will have to be de 


months to come Caution 
exercised and acceptance of 
ferred until the exact position of labor 
Demand tor 
overseas is fairly brisk, 
England’s allies. This is not expected 
much because 


is detined. goods from 


especially from 
to increase these coun 
tries will 


soon 


begin to manufacture 


their own civilian goods France 1s 
reported already to have begun at such 
factories as are not near the war zone 
Trade with the Colonies is still brisk 
\mong domestic clothiers the call is 
not heavy and they are troubled with 
delayed deliveries. 
SLUMP IN RAGS 

In the raw material market for the 
last two weeks, there has been a marked 
slump in rags and shoddies, and there 
are many vague surmises as to what 
brought this about. At the 
tions three weeks ago the former eaget 
ness on the part of buyers was not ob- 


public auc 


served but sellers refusing to give way 
in price, began to withdraw various lots 
Slackness has become more and more 
accentuated until to-day at the 
most descriptions can be 
marked recessions. Among local mills 
demand has fallen away. <As_ buyers 
show no interest business has been al- 


sales 


quoted at 


most impossible to do, and a feeling of 
depression has come over all concerned. 
Business at the moment is on the side of 
speculation and there are no real prices 
or values. Each deal is made on its 
own merits and if a user is in urgent 
need of any line he will buy, if not, he 
will scarcely have it at any price. 
loath to buy mixed goods 
for they do not know 
get for any line when it is 
Stocks are increasing even at the cur- 
tailed rate of 
state of business is as unsatisfactory as 
from a rag merchant’s point 
of view. The manufacturer or shoddy 
mill which has not covered for orders 
to-day’s reduced 
report 
faced on every hand 


Graders are 
what they can 
graded. 


supply and the general 


it can be 


in hand is buying at 
prices. Travellers wretched 
times. 
with the fact that some 
come panicky and are realizing at much 
reduced much of the 
younger element in the trade has been 
called to the colors and 
compelled to sell out at best prices ob- 
tainable. Buyers often find fault with 
deliveries and try to 
orders in such times as these, but it is 
hoped that fair dealing will be the rule 
and the principle of give and take will 
obtain all round, each helping the other 
until matters normal again 
Opinions differ as to the future but all 
agree that prices on most lines were too 
on page 177) 


They are 
firms have be- 
prices, while 


have been 


cancel existing 


become 


(Continued 
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OILS ayo GREASES *W 


~ Lubricating and Special Purposes A 


152 PLEASANT ST., LYNN, MASS. 


BRADFORD WOOL OIL 


100°;, Emulsifiable - Uniform - Reliable 
Lubricates the fibre thoroughly 

Does not gum the cards 

Scours out with perfect ease 

Equals red oil at half the cost 


Wool Burring 


and 
Picking Machinery 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Double WORCESTER, MASS. 


Cutter Woolen Shear 


WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly hall a century 
ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills and we have been at it 
ever since. 

The “LOWELL,” the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, is made by experi- 
enced mill men—men who know the needs of textile milis. For all uses in COTTON, 
WOOLEN and WORSTED mills the “ LOWELL” Crayon is unequalled. 

They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and yet 
hard enough to wear well. 15 colors and white. Contain no oil or grease. 


LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING. 
Write for color card and prices. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, 


RAVI PRESSURE FILTERS 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York 


WEIMAR BROTHERS | 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





MACHINERY FOR 


MAKING 
CONES 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


William Schofield Co. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


TEATILE SAGHINERY 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair, Curle« 
Hair and Finishing Picke Ts, Auto matic 
Square and Cone Willows, “‘Scho fie Id’ 
Intermediate Feed for eatin Rag and 
Extract Dusters, Waste Pullers, Worsted 
and Shoddy Reels, All Kinds of Spike 
and Slat Aprons. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT 
GENERAL MACHINERY REPAIRS 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 





facturing 


and man 
purposes 


Knitting looms for millinery, 
dress and uy lstery 
trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER 

MACHINE WORKS 
629-631 Filbert St. # 
PHILADELPIA, PA. 


For textile 














A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 







Our representative will gladly 






demonstrate its use at your mill 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET 






Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
18 East 41st St., New York City 
















IMPORTANT 


NATURAL INDIGO 


(50% Indigotine) 
For prompt and future delivery 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Inquiries Solicited 





Textile Manufacturers 


interested in 


LOGWOOD 


Should write to us 


at once to quote prices 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


We operate our own steamers, and thus can 
approximately guarantee deliveries. NO 
DELAYS. In quantities of 750 tons and 


over, we can deliver at any port you wish 


Edward M. Raphel & Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


{ Battery Park National Bank 
( Bank of Manhattan Co. 


References 


\ New York 
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PURE ANILINE OIL 


Acetic Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Aqua Fortis, 
Muriatic Acid, Etc., Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 














THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1904 NAUGATUCK, CONN. 





66° Sulphuric Acid Brimstone 


Spot, Tanks and Drums 













Caustic Potash Bichromate of Soda 
Chlorate of Potash Muriatic Acid 
Bichromate of Potash Aniline Oil 


EUGENE SUTER, 100 William St., New York City 


TOLHURST SELF- BALANCING 


EXTRACTORS 
Belt, 
Engine and 
Motor 
Driven 
Sizes from 
12” to 72” OPEN TOP 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 


OVER DRIVEN Western Rep.—JOHN S. GAGE, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 


NewENaLano TANK®TOWER @- 


EVERETT STATION 
BOSTON MASS 


WOOD TANKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


[WATER brane 
FILTRATION 
dees tata FEEO AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
t= Set — BODE NG 8 2 2 icons baiad {Gm Bs i A eh act 





















Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency 
to weaken fibres, saving of time and 
chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dy estuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and finished 
goods are easily and cheaply performed. 
FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the 
caustic liquor, gives better lustre, the 
mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts 
longer. 
FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive 
sizes and finishes, and less expensive, and 
is devoid of color and easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixings are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving superior 
results in the handle and feel of the cloth, 
and economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 












Caustic Soda 






Blue Vitriol 






Indigo and Indigo Extract 






Cutch and Gambier Extract 








MUNRO & COMPANY 


One Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 




















Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
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Chloride of Lime 
Chlorate of Potash 


Bichromate of Soda 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Caustic Potash 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Bichromate of Potash 


Oils and all other Industrial Chemicals 


FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York City 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS MARKET 


QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were obtained at mid- 
week on the New York market, and we be- 


lieve them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 
ACIDS, 
Acetic, 28 per cent., bbis..... §s @ 10 
Blue vitriol ee ‘ 22 l 23 
Do., in carload lots....... ~- a 20 
Citric, crystals... .scssoee ; 64 a 85 
OO. re revere rrr erenie cit 2%@ 2% 
Muriatic, 18@20 degs......... 6 @ 
Nitric, according to strength. Nominal 
Oxalic (German)........eeees Nominal 
Do. (Norwegian)........... Nominal 
Do (Domestic) 7 a SO 
Sulphuric, 66 degs............ Nominal 
innin, light ; 1 O01 @1 05 
‘ommercial 1 OF @1 10 
irta crystals 66 ri 8 
Powdered . . ‘< 6 ( sO 


VEGETABLE DYES AND WOOD. 





Camwood, ground......... -. 20 25 
Cutch ... Eee ae oe 
Fusticos Sold... . .—-. — @ _ 
Liquid 
Gambier (in store)....... 16 a 18 
(To arrive) oki hel 2 — a —_ 
No. 2 cube (to arrive)..... — @ _ 
No. 1 cube (to arrive)... _ a — 
Hematine paste 
Crystals ° 
Hypernic chipped......... ; 2 @& 2 
Indigo—Bengal ..... 350 @65 00 
Guatemala -o @W4 00 
Madras Sieetekckeanaeks, See ae 
Indigo extract l 0 
Logwood chips ‘ ‘ nae —- @a-— 
Extract 
‘rystals 1 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo } t ( 
CRIMOSS: ccvccceseveiccenes —- @— 
Quercitron, per ton.......... 565 00 @60 00 
Bark, @Oxtract...cess- cee 15 @ 20 
Sumac (high test), spot..... 82 00 @85 00 
Do., to arrive, basis 28%..80 00 @82 00 
MMOPORS § 5 6cbc 6h veusesaceses — @ 17% 
CREO c0.0440e wd den ewe - 13 @ 15 
STARCH AND STARCH PRODUCTS 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic). 8 a 10 
Do. (corn), carload lots, bags — @3 20 
Os. (RM cavancoastasanens — @3 26 
Do., spec., dark canary bags — @3 30 
a CE Cc aseeewes Ce cen ewe a @3 36 
Do. (foreign). : reer 5% @ 7 
Gum, Br., carload lots, bags — @3 45 
is, Cb cca cane b ns awen — @3 51 
OES TORE, BOCES «iss cks cies 4%@ 4% 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, car- 

SR Sik iva abe ae ceeeee “= @2 25 
Do., bbls., carload lots..... — @2 $81 
Potato (foreign)..... areas 7%@ 8% 
WOES. cccareersevesves _— >-—_— 
Rice : ‘fue anh Wee wens -—- @ —_ 

FAaPIOCR HOU. 5. cveses 5% @ 6 
OILs 
ve Ol ee A Vi « 
Olive Oil: WOO vi scentavs ‘i = a 14 
Red oi single pressed 
Double pressed - 1 _ 
Lard prime burning D1 10 
Extra No 1 " ‘ a 1 88 
No l new ° ° v 85 
Myrbane oil (drum incl)... 33 @ 35 
Wool, Elaine, blis., per gal a 75 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS, 
Acetone, pure, drums........ 45 @ 60 
Albumen—blood ...........+. 30 @ 40 
Egg ° coe earen . 84 a 86 
BE: ch 5M AO ANAK RD .- —- @o— 
RS, © vies 60 0.0:60-08 --e =—- Oo=— 
eee. RUNG. 46a enews kobe .- —- @a— 
Alumina-sulphate ...... ° 44% @ 5% 
i —- @-— 
CEE 998 oS os Urck w ae Oe we —- @o— 
Powdered ie Tore PT ae 
Ammonia aqua, 16@26 degs.. 3%@ 7 
CPD: oi vast cncosdee ne 8%@ 9 
Ammoniac, Sal 
Commercia 99 per cent 914 @ 10 


DYE SHIPMENTS QUESTIONED 
[rade Hopes for the Best, but Skep- 
ticism Is General 
Interest in the local dyestuff and 
emical market of course centers on 

announcement made last week of 
rmission obtained from Germany for 
e shipment of 15,000 tons of dyestuffs 
this country. Ever since the publi- 
tion of this announcement specula- 
n has been rife as to the probabili- 


of the receipt of any such quantity 





Aniline oil.. ; ; cave, Oe ( 45 
re Kaaeiae ene we alee 115 @1 60 
Antimony—Oxide insane wee —_- @oe=— 
Soluble, crystals (3 grades). Nominal 
oo re —- @— 
MPCME GRINGBE so oc cccécworsee 40 @ 465 
Argols—white, plates......... —- @-— 
ROG, POwdered. .. ..cccss .- —- @— 
PSE oc ciccccesons ~. = © — 
Arsenic—White ... ; aii 6% @ 7 
MN enawe nes oe a 65 @ 70 
Barium chloride, per tor $110 i$12 


Bleaching powder: 
Domestic 
Borax, 


refined, crystals and 






powdered, bbls Sates 7% @ 814 
Chrome alum.... csaven. S6 1 47 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 degs v — 

CRPUEMEE caneeuss Sak "a t oo 
FEM esc easee coscore -_ = 
CN bs cas Kane ta —- @l1 50 
Formaldehyde ...... ‘ 12 @ 14 
Fuller's earth, imp., lump, per 
SOR bins , -.-20 00 @22 00 
Powdered ‘ -21 00 223 00 
Glauber's salts, crystals, bbls.1 00 @1 25 
Powdered + 2 00 @2 50 
Glycerine (C. P.), bblis., dms 
extra t t 
Cans 6: d) 63 
Distilled vellow 2 
Light, yellow, crud > 65 
Iron—liquor, per gal 0 a 32 
Nitrate, true.... ° - @ —_ 

Cor oe ‘a — 

Lead—Brown sugar 16 @ 17 
White sugar (crystals) , 17 @ 18 
Nitrate bab é ‘ . 18 @ 20 

Potash Bichromat 68 @ 72 
Carbonate (6 grades 1 D1 0 
Caustic 75 @1 00 
Chlorate crystals Si a eo 70 @ “75 
Prussiate red 6 00 @7 50 

Yellow .... Teer Cree 175 @2 00 

Soda, Sal, 100 lbs Sines esas a” ee @1 30 
Concentrated, 100 lbs......175 @2 00 
Caustic, 60 per cent...... 6 @ 6% 

ae eee 6% @ 7 

Powdered, 98 per cent.... 6 @ 6% 

Acetate ...... eCbewuar 14 @ 16 
Ash, carbonated, 48 per cent 3 a 3 
58 per cent., bags........ — @ 4 
58 per cent., bblis...... — @4 05 
Arsenate, 50 per cent —- @ao— 
CL. fee —_- @a— 
65 per cent Geccesccces == GQ == 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ibs.......175 @2 25 
Bichromate 5 a 60 
3isulphite, 32 degrs., 100 

Ibs ; aaa inherent 1% @ 1% 

40 degrees, 100 Ibs . - 1% @ 1% 

oS dae OCR EEE ee 5% @ 6 

CER laa dar Ss wae Aca ee een 52%@ 55 
Hyposulphite, in casks..... 3 @ 3% 
_ 2 SRE eee 3%@ 3% 
Nitrate, carload lots.. ---. —- @o— 
Less than carload lots.... 3s%@ — 
Nitrite ‘ , 5 18 @ 20 
Phosphate (Commercial)... 5 @ 6 
Prussiate crystals.......... 125 @1 50 
SUIPHAte ...c<ccs — @ od 
Sulphide, powdered......... —- @eao— 
Sulphide, crystals cla ae 3 @ 8% 

Do., concentrated. 4 @ 4% 

Soap, green, olive, imp.. ° —- @a— 
MERA 6 sc 6a osse'6-0 -. —- @— 
White olive oil...... —-. = @e— 

Tartar emetic, technical..... 65 @ 66 
Dae Oca e CaN SuW ee ee eukade 61 @ 62 

Tartar, salts of....... es —- @ — 
Cream tartar—Crystals..... 44%@ 46 
Powdered .... cosscone 44 @& @ 

Tin—Muriatic, 54 degs....... — @ 23 

83 degs..... errr rer — @ 16 

Crystelg ..... hese veneie - 84% @ 35 
Bichloride, 50 degs..... sae @ 16% 
eo ee ce 8 @& Ce 

ee GG vse ce wer a ewes - 83 @ 40 

Zinc oxide (foreign), Red seal. 32 G@ 35 
Green seal. iMeie-s eis — @¢ — 
White seal eee oo @D— 
Domestic eecece —_ @ —_ 


of supplies, most of the opinions heard 
being decidedly skeptical. There have 
been apparently no developments of 
note during the week. Great Britain’s 
permission has still to be obtained for 
the shipment of all supplies above the 
two shiploads for which permit has 
been granted, and negotiations toward 
this end are likely to prove of tediously 
long duration, if present indications are 
any criterion. The general feeling in 
the local market seems to be one of 
hope that some part at least of the 15,- 
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NEED CHEMICALS? 
Ask HERMAN—He’s an Authority 


Aniline Salt 
Aniline Oil 


Acetic Acid 
Zinc Dust 
Peroxide of Sodium 


HERMAN & HERMAN, INC. 
165 Broadway New York City 


Se ott a tr its) ae hl ek Long Distance 167.N. Y. 


CHEMICALS anv OILS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


B. BROWN & BRO., 280 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building, 


Room 1132 





Phone Worth 2478 
Phone Lombard 2186 


SULPHUR BLACK 


ANILINE DYES CHEMICALS 
H. A. HIRSH, 68 William St., New York Tel. John 2276 


LEACHING LIQUO 


Guaranteed 7 to 8°), Available Chlorine 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pyro Chemical Co., Inc., 56 Pine St., New York 


SULPHUR BLACK 


ANILINE OIL AND SALTS 
and other Chemicals 





























THE MARSDEN-SEWELL CORPORATION 


100 Hudson Street NEW YORK 


Aniline Products — Industrial Chemicals 


Glauber Salt Caustic Soda Soda Ash Aniline Oil 
Aniline Salt Salicylic Acid Colors Mineral Acids 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Aniline Oil, Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash, Soda Ash 
Zine Oxide, Bichromates 


STEIN, HIRSCH @ CoO. °1.BROSsDWwaY 


: NEW YORK 
Providence Bost 


Telephone 4713-4-5-6 Franklin 











EDWARD T. MAY 
95 William St. New York 


Logwood Extract 
Fustic Extract 
Aniline Colors 
Chemicals 
Logwood Chips 


Caustic ~ otash Carbonate 
Acids, Oils 


and other Heavy Chemicals 


Inquiries Solicited 


PHILIPP BROTHERS 


29 Broadway New York 


lelephone—Rector 2855 


000 tons will be received in this country, 
but the form that this expression takes 
indicates the pessimism prevalent. Any 
dyestuffs received in this country will 
be distributed through the regular chan- 
nels, the importing houses, it was stated 
this week by a man in close touch with 
the situation. He declared there was 
no truth in reports to the effect that 
the German consul in this city would 
have charge of the distribution. 


Established 1908 


JAMES C. GISMOND 


97-99 Water Street New York 


Natural Indigo 


Indigo Extract 

7h dane : Logwood Extract 
le chemical market remains quiet 

and firm generally Dealers almost Hematine Paste 

unanimously report business as dull, 


, Das > ‘ on 
with nothing in the way of new devel- Samples and Prices cheerfully furnished 


opments. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN CO., Inc. 


78 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
COTTON YARNS 
COMBED AND CARDED 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


WHITE AND COLORED 
NEW YORK 


-emERREE ND 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 








T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
949 Broadway, New York 


77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








|DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of All Descriptions 
| Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


| C. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
| Charlotte, N.C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; 
Brown Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta Mfg. Co. 


The John F. Trainor Co. 


291 Broadway, New York 


American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns 


30th Natural and Mercerized 


| JOHN F. STREET @© CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 










CHICAGO 








GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
1209-10 Fourth National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING CO., Inc. 


W. R. GILLESPIE, Gen’! Mgr. 
Converters of COTTON YARNS, MERCERIZING, DYEING, 
BLEACHING AND WINDING 
| MILLS AT COVENTRY, R.I. | SAMPLES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


ORCHARD COMPANY 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 





INDIAN 


COTTON WARPS and NOVELTY YARNS 


Colored, Bleached and Natural Furnished on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes or Skeins 
White and Colored Cotton for Mixing in Woolen Mills 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Strect Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALBERT RAU, Inc., 


Merchants 
Carded or Combed 


All Numbers for All Purposes COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
















Commission 


Deal Direct With the Mill 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
High Grade 


WEAVING 
and KNITTING 





YARNS 300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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COTTON YARN QUOTATIONS 


The following quotations have been com- 
piled in Boston. 


EASTERN PEELERS. 
CONES. 
Carded Combed 
0 
4 4 1 
2614 $ 
7 4 5 
40 
SDigiccieuwecacec sees eee 40 @41 
Sai ae ein se 33 @34 41 @42 
OE cchock ee sevesel @Oas 42 @43 
TWO-PLY SKEINS 
Carded Combed 
12s 25 @26 32 @33 
l4s 26 @27 33 @34 
16s 27 @28 34 @35 
18s 28 @29 35 @36 
S085 Gis ..29 @30 36 @37 
a .30 @31 37 @38 
BO eis sass mina le ie dale .31 @32 38 @39 
ROMs vawenn ss 32 @33 39 @40 
28s -.33 @34 40 @adl 
30s ..34 @36 40 @42 
eee ° 39 @40 45 @46 
38s 40 @al 47 @48 
Os ie can atite oe ee te 42 @44 50 @5z2 
t75 
TWO-PLY WARPS. 
Carded Combed. 
Ses SNARE RSS ..--35 @36 41 @43 
Se icc becawadsieway 40 @4l1 46 @47 
Po wan cavianvasae 43 @45 51 @62 

EASTERN EGYPTIANS. 

SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED) 
30s,.......63 @54 B58...02+-.48 O76 
BEB...00+5.88 @S7 COG cccsecste GIs 
SOG essse es 59 @s0 i Ses) 
Sein case ae 62 @s63 BOs seae-s 91 @92 
50s.. 65 @66 SP vcces 101 @1 02 

TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBRD), 
59 a6 65 S as4 
a64 A8 P91 
4¢ 67 ’ a95 
j S 70 SO 8 @1 01 
73 90s 108 @1 11 
TWO-PLY WAEPS (COMBED). 
0s 60 “61 2-50s 72 273 
2 Ss ‘ a6a4 9-60s 79 780 
4 (bs He 67 °.70s S9 4] 
i 69 t70 280s 19 “ai ol 
COPS. 
Carded Cambed 
' & S 40 “41 45 a46 
10s & 1 4 a@42 4 aa4s 
14s 4 43 47 amas 
lis & if 1 44 $8 @49 
Ss & 2f i4 t45 44 a 50 
(is } 246 50 i51 
4s 44 t47 1 a52 
fis 47 a4s 2 a 54 

COMBED SEA ISLAND. 

Reverse twist 

Single. Two-ply. thread- varn. 
12s 60 ai = a— 62 @63 
l4s 61 a2 m4 
l6és 62 a63 64 a6 
1Xs 63 aba 65 w66 
64 ae “u 67 aos 
} ‘ 67 Pf om 68 mea 
2s ‘ aus ( 69 aya 
20s 67 ay 71 w72 
if 72 74 74 aie ae @7s 
60 K3 asd S54 aS&7 a “90 
TOs 40 a2 92 @%4 98 “99 

Ss oon 02 102@1 04 1 10@1 15 

G(s 110@1 15 1 15@1 20 

100s 1 20@1 25 1 30@1 35 1 20@1 25 


Sea Island warps and skeins for mercer- 
izing are worth 2 or 3 cents less than thread 
yarn. 

The following quotations have been com- 

piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 
SOUTHERN YARNS. 
SKEINS—WARP TWIST. 





6s & § 2014 @21 20s 2 @24 
is a@2?1 24s 24 a 24% 
12s, 21% @22 26s ‘ 26 @26% 
l4s 2 @22% 20s 28% @29 
16s 22% @23 40s a @38 
TWO-PLY SKEINS. 
2-8s 20 2-24s .- 28% @29 
B9208 ..cccaee 2-26s --29% @30 
2-12s 22 2-30s .. 81% @32 
14s a23 2-40s 40 a 41 
lf 24 @24% 2-50s a4 155 
20s 2514 @& 2¢ 2-60 54 a6l1 


SINGLE WARPS. 


10s........21% @22 BOW cas - @25te 
12s.. 21% @22 SPRis kas _ @ 26 
BOR. 2 .- 2144 @22 eee 28 @28%% 
~ Pe 40s . ¢ Mos 
20s. . 23 @23% 
TWO-PLY WARPS, 

2-88.... 20 @21%, 2-24s “S42 @29 
2-10 21144 @22 2-26s 2944 @30 
<-12 as Se £23 2-3 Daz 
~-14 ° 23 é 2 2-40s 1 
B-iGn..... 688 @ 2432 2-608. .....54 @55 
2-20s 26 a 26% 2-60s oo @tl 

-Ss hard twist on tubes, 194,@21 cts; 


3-8s skein and 4-§&s skein, 


2-10s and 2- 


194% @21% cts; 


12s slack, 


21% cts. 


CONE (FRAMF SPUN). 
2 20s r24 
Vie 22 “i { 
2 is 24 
2 24s Ex 2 
t 4 hs 1 
4 a27 
10s i 1 x 
BLACK AND WHITE D. & T, SKEINS, 
(All prices nominal.) 
(Carded. ) 
2-308. «02.42 @43 SROs os046 45 @46 
2-268. .....44 @45 B4408. cn ccs 53 @56 
STAPLE COMBINATIONS, 
8—30s.. 42 @43 20—40s.. 51 @52 


10—30s....43 @44 20—60s....— @60 

14—30s....44 @45 16—80s....— @63 

16—30s....44 @4i 16—120s...— @75 
Jack spools, 2 cts. more. 
BLENDED. 

B*1GR. we ves 45% @4i6% 2-26s......48 @4igy 

2-20s......46% @4§7% 2-30s...... 49 @50 

S-BAS. 66 ass 47% @48% 2-40s......56 @57 


For 25 per cent. blend, 2c. less; for 75 per 
cent. blends, 2c. more. 
EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS. 


(Cones or tubes.) 
Combed Peeler Combed Egyptian 
--20S 11 $7 @5 














11 242 2-20s vol 
2-24s 412 @43 2-24s. $5 @52 
2-28s i4 a 46 2-28s a” @55 
2-308 16 @A48 52 @57 
2-34s 4s “4g 4 a55 
2 s 44 @m50 M59 
2 50 @51 7 a6 
? 53 @55 ; @64 
60 @éb2 7 D67 
2-60s val “72 7 ais 
2-70s S “a S8 ’ Mae 
2-S0s ‘ aas i 02 a.o 
CARDED PEELER CONES. 
10s 23 @23% 24s 28 @28% 
12s 23% @24 S6n..... 29 @29% 
l4s.. 24 @ 24% 28s ; 0 @31 
16s 25 a@ 25% 30s... 1 @32 
18s... 2514 @ 26 S96...542...80 O33 
20s ..26 @26% 34s.. ...383 @84 
S2e.ccccssrae HT 
CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE Cors, 
&s.. @21% 268...... — @28 
10s. . - @22 258... me 
i238... “a22'% 30s. . —— @ 30 
l4s ; Ses aec a5 p31 
l6s - W23% rer 131 
1Xs “24 36s _ @33 
20s 124% 3s @35 
oe8 “@25 40s a 36 
SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND. 
WARPS AND SKEINS. 
2-20s r 62 “a 67 2-60s.. S715 @90 
2-30s.. 64 aey 2-708s.. 97 Was 
2-368... 69 aia 2-80s.. 1 19@1 1242 
BEOR. 0 658 75 @s80 2-100s.....— @1 15 
S-BO8. 2. 0s BO @&88 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
2-30s.. 44 @45 2-60s......79 @i74 
2-36s - @48 2-70s......81 @84 
2-40s 51 a 53 2-80s y @95 
2-50s : 61 “64 2-100s «2S ail 0o 
SINGLES. 
20s 37 a 3s | a n4 ao 
408........— @45 web oe 74 @75 
50s ; --55 @56 80s... $2 Ws4 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER. 
CONES—(UNGASSED). 

Southern Yarns, Eastern Yarns. 
2-20s......— @58 2-20s......— @62 
2-30s —— Ose $-808.... @64 
2-36s.. ..60 @63 Reh «ess 62 @68 
2-40s. 64 @66 ROBB. vices 66 @70 
2-44s. 66 @é68 2-44s......70 @T77 
2-508... 73 @i76 2-50s... 76 @82 
TS eee @90 2-60s......89 @d95 
2-70s --95 @1 02 2-70s8......1 02@1 12 
POR cet ns 115@1 25 2-80s...... 1 25@1 30 


2-100s.....1 40@1 65 


Extra cost for gassing approximate: 308 
and below. 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%c.; 40s to 608 
5%c.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70a to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, llc. 

Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 8¢.; 
20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 60s, 
be.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 708 toe 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, I1lc. 
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YARN MARKETS—COTTON—Continued 


BULLS PREDOMINATE IN 
COTTON YARN MARKET 


Prices on Plys Rising to Higher 
Levels With Steady Domestic 
Demand—Spinners Sold Ahead 
There are few bears to be found 

lealers in the cotton yarn 

while bullish sentiment is 
than is has been in 

There is still considerable irreg- 

ularity in quotations, bit sales at prices 

under the market are less frequent. 

Dealers are not getting the prices from 
onsumers they are forced to pay spin 


mone 
market 
stronger several 


years. 


ners, but concesSions are not as broad, 
ind full prices are in sight. Demand is 
from all branches of 


t 


s eady domestic 
trade, and inquiries point to a resump- 
tion of export buying. 
WEAVING YARNS ADVANCI 
Top quotations of last week on ply 
arns have been firmly established and 
sales 


popular 


2c. higher have been made on 
numbers. The activity of 20s 
two-ply in both warps and skeins has 


een a feature. Only a short time ago 


25c. on warps was considered a full 
price, but to-day 26c. is the botton and 
nsiderable yarn has changed hands at 


206%c. Skeins of that number can be 


uught 24c. under the price asked for 
lwo-ply 30s were sold several 
weeks ago at 32c., 


then obtainable 


warps 
but that price was 
only on special lots 
where immediate shipment was desired, 
nd freight congestions necessitated the 

mium for spot goods owned within 


reach, Now 32c. is firmly established 
with 31!2c. considered the bottom. Two- 


ply 40s are active with quotations rang- 
ing from 41 to 42c. on warps and skeins 
ihout le There are instances 

spinners have sold their product 
nto next year, but these as yet are not 


le SS. 


where 


general, although the rank and file have 
orders into October and November. In 
nany cases quotations for distant future 
lelivery have been named by spinners at 
TICES trifle lower than for delivery 
withit next three months, although 
here are certain spinners who anticipate 
creased costs that warrant holding out 
r higher prices. Cotton is cheape r 
n it has ever been with varn prices at 
levels such as at present, but to cow 
eract the saving spinners are making 


n raw material 
labor costs, and 


there are increased 


high mill supplies 


These factors, however, still leave a 
considerable balance in favor of the 
sping 

INGLE YARNS IRREGULAR 


There is more irregularity in quota 


ns on single yarns than plys. It is_ 


ficult to explain this situation. Single 
are quiet in comparison with the 
hers, and the supply is still more than 
to meet demand. In one sec 


idequate 


tion of the market 20s single warps are 
frere 2214c., while in another it is 
reported that sales at 24c. have been 
nade. On 26s the market is generally 


rm at 26c. and on finer numbers there 
irregularity with better demand. 
Single combed yarns are exceptionally 
obtain and prices have advanced 


til certain weavers claim they are out 


KNITTING YARNS FIRM BUT QUIET 
Knitters came into the market thre: 
in a way that had every in- 
lication of extensive buying, but after 
leaning up stocks in this market retired 
to await further developments. The 
market has held firm, as spinners are 


1. 
Weeks ago 


in need of immediate business and 
have confidence in the strength of their 
siton. There is no change in quota- 


ons of last week. There are dealers 


who seem unable to explain the strength 
of cone yarns, as they claim their sales 
have not been up to expectations. It 
has been repeatedly stated in these 
columns that export business has been 
a determining factor. Orders for mil 
lions of pounds of yarn for export have 
been placed during the last few months, 
on which deliveries are still being made. 
New business is not large, but orders 
of minor importance are being placed 
regularly and inquiries point to greater 
volumes. Knitters up-State and in Penn- 
sylvania have been unable to establish 
a price list for spring 1917 merchan 
dise and seem unwilling to purchase 
yarns until they are better assured of 
the value of their product. Dealers ar¢ 
urging their regular customers to enter 
the market, as they can see nothing but 
higher prices ahead 


LESS BUSINESS REPORTED 


Cotton Yarns at High Prices Sell 
in Scattered Fashion 
PHILADELPHIA, April 25.—Actual busi 


ness in cotton yarns this week is re 


ported limited. The Easter holidays in 
this section tended to break the week 
more or less, and thus cut into pos 
sible activity. Prices still show an ad 
vancing tendency in spite of the stat 
ment by many houses that they have 


business with 


interest re 
ported in yarns, but since spinners were 


not been abl t 
spinners. 


pl ice any 
There is a fat 
ideas of 


sold ahead, their 


higher than many 


price are 
buyers care to pay, 


and consequently sales with several 
houses fell off. Sales for delivery in 
late summer and fall, are reported in 
both knitting and weaving yarns in 
scattered fashion. Yarns for export 
continue a strong factor. Yarns for 
duck in coarse numbers of three-ply 
are said to be in request, and selling at 
top prices. There are many houses, 


which are not at all anxious 
for export business as they say the cost 


however, 


and trouble of packing and compressing 
yarns for shipment, make it an ex 
1 


pensive proposition and, wipe out mucl 
of the apparent profit. The good trade 
lately devel: ped at home has also made 
many factors indifferent to these for 


eign possibilities 


WEAVERS BUYING OCCASIONALLY 
Weaving mills are reported showing 

interest in certain quarters for deliveries 

in August October in 


This de 


as an indication of 


September and 


two-ply varns, especially 20s 


velopment 1s take 
contidence in present market conditions 
This yarn shows continued strength in 


prices, with several asking 


spinners 


2014. 


Dealers here are said to be will 
ing to sell at 2544 and 26c. There ap 
pears to be a steady consumption of 30s 
two-ply warps, with prices 3112 to 32c., 
though quote 
33c. The fact that many mills are using 


spinners im some Cases 


cotton yarns in place of higher priced 
worsteds is said to be the big factor in 
causing this demand and the yarns are 
cotton 


warps there is 


going into cotton-worsteds or all 
fabrics. On 40s two-ply 
said to be not so much demand at 40 to 
4ic. While 20s single warps have been 
rather quiet at 22'3 and 23c., sales were 


made at 25c., 


where a buyer insisted on 


getting a certain yarn. There is not 


much demand generally noted on 8s 
three-ply tubes and skeins, and prices 
run from 20 to 21'4c.; 14s single warps 
are quiet at 211% to 22c¢.; 12s shuttle 
cops are offered at 22%c 

CARDED YARNS LIMITED ACTIVITY 


Carded framespun knitting yarns are 
meeting scattered interest from certain 


1 


manufacturers who are d sposed to place 






















2187 lio 





AMERICAN SILK 


SPINNING 
SPUN SILK YARNS 


Also SILK NOILS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CO. 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. 


{ 


Paulson, Linkroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE READING CHICAGO 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { Fe", olen Mits } 


( a Specialty j 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 











WE SELL 
DIRECT 





WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
‘ T ri T Give the high 
COTTON YARNS Sic nish 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
on Beams, Jacks 


COTTON WARPS so, 5ovme., 72cks 


in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZED 


NOVELTY YARN Spirals in Cotton, 


Wool Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST 





COLORS 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO., sick rinistt TAPES AND BRAIDS 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


J. B. JAMIESON 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS Ano NOmoE 


AND NUMBERS 















STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, President 
GEO. T. WILLIAMS, Vice-President A. G. 


Factory: Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Sales Agents: 
THATCHER W. H. THATCHER 
Office: 720 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine - 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed a 
SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


WHITE and COLORED 









ORSWELL MILLS 
HIGH GRADE 
COTTON YARNS 


IN CHAIN WARPS, BALL WARPS, SKEINS, 
ON COPS, CONES AND TUBES 


Carded or Combed Single or Twisted 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


1.S.RICH &CO. 


SOTTON YARNS 





~ TSS 


They Know— 
Do You? 


Our customers know the 
quality of Cannon Cotton 





Yarns—and appreciate it. 
We know they do—their 
reorders are evidence of it. 
But—to those who have 
never used Cannon Yarns, 
either for knitting or weav- 
ing, we want to show how 
it is possible to save in 
seconds and poor fabric— 
why our yarns meet our 
customers’ requirements— 
why Cannon Yarns are 
made a standard for com- 
parison by our competitors. 
Will you allow us to show 


your 


‘From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer”’ 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUEé QUALITY 
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YARN MARKETS—COTTON—Continued 


orders at their ideas of price. On 10s 
spinners are asking 21 and 21%c. as 
a rule. Stocks of framespun 
said still to be large, and en- 
ables certain factors to cut prices and 


+] 
these 


yarns are 


take sales away from competitors. On 
24s, from 24 to 24%%c. is noted. On 
mulespun yarns 22c. is being quoted for 
10s on an average. Mills are busy on 
rush orders for goods, and many of 
them are well covered on yarn for this 
business, which explains to dealers the 
lack of generally active demand. 


COMBED YARNS ADVANCE 


Combed yarns continue to develop 
strength as demand continues. Al- 
though most manufacturers are said to 
be well covered now, there is still a call 
for yarns to fill in, for deliveries are 
not everywhere prompt. As _ spinners 
are sold ahead on these yarns, they nat- 
urally advance their quotations, and 
many southern mills are now asking 
more than eastern mills. One mill try- 
ing to stave off business on 80s two-ply 
combed peeler, quoted $1, only to be 
surprised by getting the order, and this 
price is now heard all over the street, 
although in some quarters warps are 
quoted at 90c. Demand on ply yarns 
runs from 40s to 70s as a rule, with 
deliveries as soon as can be made. On 
40s prices run 49 to 52c.; 50s around 62 
to 64c.; 60s at 70 to 74c.; 70s, 81 to 
84c. Several dealers say they are sold 
up on single combed yarns in 18s to 
30s, for several months; 18s southern 
at 31 to 31%c., with 30s 
Certain mills are so well 
fixed with orders that their prices are 
out of sight, and their representatives 
find it difficult to get such prices paid 
except 


yarn is quoted 
at 37 to 38c 


where a customer wants varn 
badly. 


MIGH PRICES RESTRICT SALES 


Coarse Count Yarns Unsettled But 
Everything Else Firm 

\pril 26—The comparative- 

ly slow trading of the last two weeks 

has had no appreciable effect upon the 


Boston, 


strength of combed, fine count and mer- 
cerized yarns, and practically all carded 
yarns finer than 20s are as firm as be- 
fore. The only sign of unsettledness 
is on coarse singles, and there is no in- 
dication that this is likely to develop 
into general weakness. Coarse count 
ply yarns are as firm as ever; in fact, 
any one having twisters can keep them 
employed on a night and day basis at 
profitable prices 

lor spot delivery premiums are being 
paid all along the line, and these are 
frequently as radical upon coarse as 
upon fine counts. It is almost impossi- 
ble to place orders for tire cloth yarns, 
or any variety of combed Egyptians and 
Sea Islands for delivery within the next 
three months, and the situation on 
combed peelers finer than 40s is equally 
strong. Extreme prices are being de- 
manded by mercerizers, and premiums 
of 5c. a pound selling 
prices fail to interest many mercerizers 
on deliveries during the next month or 
two The nominal price range on 
ombed peeler skeins is a basis of 70 


above recent 


to 75c. for 2-60s, and each transaction 
is a law unto itself; that is, the usual 
base prices and price ranges are not a 
guide to the actual market Mercerizers 
have never been so well employed as at 
present, and_ selling based 
upon what buyers will pay rather than 
upon what the actually cost. 
Much the same situation obtains upon 


everything exceptin count sin- 


prices are 
yarns 


gg coarse 


gle varns 





TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 153) 
rollers, which are rotated at a higher 
speed than the squirrel-cage, so that be- 
tween the cage and the rollers there 
is a certain preliminary stretching. By 
means of the rollers on the table the 
individual strips are pressed together 
into a single band which is then either 
wound up or conducted to a drawing 
frame and formed into slivers. The 
difference between feeding direct to a 
drawing frame mm the known manner 
and in accordance with the present in- 
vention is that in consequence of the 
preliminary stretching, the stretching 
in the drawing frame can be kept with- 

in the permissible limits. 


SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE 

A self-threading shuttle recently pat- 
ented is shown in the accompanying 
drawings. No change is made in the 
general shape and structure. The point 
is of the usual conoidal shape, and ter- 
minates in a metallic tip. Lengthwise 


there is a deep open radial slit, 7, whose 
bottom lies near the axis of the shuttle. 
This slit extends from the recess, 2, to 





4 


extends be 


the tip 
tween the slit and a recess or notch, 9; 
while between the recess or notch and 


A projection, 8, 


another one, 10, is a second shorter 
tongue, 11. The tip has a recess, 14, 
in one side to receive the tongue, 8. 

Between the recess, 14, and another 
one, 15, there is a projection, 16, which 
co-operates with the notch, 9. The 
tongue 11 enters the recess, 15, and a 
small recess 17 registers with the notch, 
10. The projections and recesses on 
the body and tip are so proportioned 
that when the parts are assembled there 
is a narrow space between the body and 
the tip communicating with the deep 
radial slit, 7. This space forms a zig- 
zag slot or passage, terminating ad- 
jacent to the thread groove, 4. 

To thread the shuttle, the thread 
from the bobbin is laid down into the 
slit, 7, carried around the end of the 
tongue, 8, then back under the end of 
the projection, 16, forward around the 
end of the tongue, 11, and into the reg- 
istering recesses, 10, 17. The operation 
can be very quickly and easily per- 
formed, in almost an instant of time; 
and when the shuttle is once threaded 
there is no danger of the thread becom- 
ing displaced during the working of the 
loom. 


Silk Trade in Preparedness Parade 

The silk trade in New York is mak- 
ing elaborate preparations to enter the 
Citizens’ Preparedness Parade on May 
13. In a circular recently sent out 
by Alfred Wendt, marshal, and Albert 
Tilt, chief of staff, it is stated that the 
division representing the silk industry 
will have about 5,000 men in line. The 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 
has been placed at the disposal of this 
division for formation on the morning 
of the parade. Six bands have been en- 
gaged, and there will be individual silk 
flags and badges in addition to large silk 
flags and banners. The Fourth Avenue 
district will be decorated, and the silk 
men will march down Fourth Avenue 
to join the parade at Seventeenth Street. 
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“There's a Better 
Way of Doing Every- 


thing Now Done” 
_H. KAUFMAN 


The Textile Man 
Who Uses 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Soda 


and uses it so as to get 
from it all that is possible 
to get, knows that the 
work his mill turns out 
looks better, pleases 
more and costs him less 
than goods on which 
other materials or 


methods are used. 


If for any reason you 
have not experienced 
such results ask u's to 
show you. 


Order from your 
Supply House 


This Trade Mark Card 


“Wyandotte” 


ou = Cratemart Card 






Samer ec remen oe 


Che 3. B Ford Companp. | 
es ee 


In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich., U.S.A. 


This Soda has been awarded 
the highest prize wherever 
exhibited. 
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DEWSBURY RAG MARKET 
(Continued fro ym page 171) 


high and that the present slump is a 
necessary reaction. 
DECLINES ON VARICUS LINES 

In new clips the decline for the best 
domestic lines is over 6c. per pound, and 
in the lower mixed grades even more. 
Sorted lines are down sharply, especial- 
ly coarse clips which had reached ab- 
normal heights. Worsteds have not de- 
clined so much as other lines for their 
supply is limited, but still they can be 
bought at less money to-day than two 
weeks ago. In skirted cloth the fall is 
heavy and skirted mixed has lost 5c. per 
pound in three weeks. Graded lines also 
have declined but not so much as mixed. 
Unskirted is way down, but as it finds 
labor it is wanted more than skirted in 
this market. Stockings have fallen 
badly and compared with rates ruling a 
month ago, to-day’s quotations are over 
7c. down. Merinos and serges can be 
bought at a reduction of over 4c. The 
market is a difficult one at these limits 
for there is no call for graded lines. 

IMPORTS MEAGER 

The situation as a whole is puzzling. 
The largest supply is the domestic one, 
and importations are difficult and 
meager. The French Government has 
stopped the export of old stock for some 
reason. What has recently come for- 
ward has been held up in various ports 
and the consignees have suffered heavy 
losses thereby for prices declined while 
goods were en route. Parties to whom 
goods were sold will not wait longer 
for delivery and this adds to the im- 
porter’s difficulty. Much money may be 
lost for it is most improbable that the 
prices of the last few months will 
return. Local holders of large stocks 
have decided not to realize at the 
moment in the hope that there may be 
a general steadying of the market, and 
a new basis of prices whereby various 
adjustments can be made to minimize 
certain loss on most lines. There are 
indications that this reaction is near at 
hand. MvuNGcOo. 


SILK MARKET 
(Continued from page 167) 
prices on yarns, but spinners are so far 
unwilling to offer concessions. They 
are in a position of strength due to the 
large buying which came to their hands 
in January and February, and_ until 
mills begin to need orders or yarns to 
accumulate, no sign of weakness should 
be evident: Manufacturers believe that 
there will be sufficient demand to keep 
silk spinning machinery engaged through 
the year and in the last analysis the re- 
lation between productive capacity and 
consumption will be a stronger factor 
in determining price than the simple cost 

of raw material. 


Prices on spun silk are as follows: 


60-2 4.10 30 2 Te i oaneere 
Obie cwaas . 4.00 > ore wages ee 
hed: os dacoac ee 10-2... bia - - 8.45 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 

Prices for artificial silk remain in the 
same chaotic state that has characterized 
this market for several months. Im- 
porters of this yarn state that ship- 
ments from England are irregular and 
that they are 
ahead. 


accepting few contracts 
Most of the yarn is being sold 
only when it arrives and is going out to 
the manufacturing trades in small in- 
dividual lots. Until domestic production 
and imports together supply a quantity 
of fiber yarn which more nearly bal- 
ances demand, the market will be er- 
ratic and prices will represent simply 
what individual lots will bring from in- 
dividual buyers. 

Prices on fiber silk are approximately 
as follows: 

0 Deniers English A, Bleached. 3.25 @3.50 
50 Deniers English B, Bleached. ..3.15@3.40 
150 Deniers English C. Bleached 3.05 @3.30 







THE CARDINAL MILLS 


WEST POINT, MISS. 
80s to 40s 


CARDED PEELER WEAVING and KNITTING YARNS 


Single and Two Ply Cones, Skeins. Tubes, Bail Warps 
We Sell Direct Selling Office: GOLDSBORO, N.C 


es cs ——-~ — 
AND MERCERIZE COTTON, QKEINS SVV/ARPS 
35,000 Pounds Daily Quilling —-Tubing—Coning—Spooling 
THE ROBERT D. MASON CO., Pawtucket, R. |. 







yy 

















We are Specialists 


In Plain and Fancy 
Warps, Glazed 
Twine and Fire Hose 
Cord and in the 
Dyeing of Cotton 
Yarns. 


SINGLE 2and3 PLY. WARPS, SKEINS, 
CONES, TUBES. WET or DRY TWIST 


Our Cotton Yarns 


2s to 30s 
Universal Wound 





Are the Best That Are Made 


Buy of the Mill with 
a standard reputation 


Whittier Mills Co. 


Chattahoochee, Ga. 













E One Half 
EMPIRE 
TEXTILE MILL GRAYONS | 


-- Manufactured by ~ 


PtH AME RICAN © RAYON € 0.: 


5 SANDUSKY, OH10, U.S.A. WALTHAM, ? MASS, 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 
119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
LINEN, COTTON, WORSTED 
AND MOHAIR YARNS 


Imported and Domestic 
LARGE STOCKS QUICK DELIVERIES 













HAMBURGER 


HIGH GRADE YARN 
FOR 
Knitting and Weaving 
Cones—Tubes—Skeins 
Nos. FROM 6's to 22's SINGLE 





United States Conditioning & 


Testing Co. 

340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N.Y. Paterson, N. J. 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fabric 
Testing and Chemical Analyses 

GINGHAM AND 


Elliot COTTON MILLS, 


Cloth Folder 9 tte Ere 
and Measurer Send for circular, 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54!4 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 







Sell Direct 





Prompt Delivery 







Hamburger Cotton Mills 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


MERC RIZIN 


Mand WINDING 
Bry 224, ING “TUBES 
SKEIN YARNS 

POMFRET ST 


GERALD Cooper. PROVIDENCERLI. 








FOR PRINT WORKS. 








‘From Skein to Spool’”’ 


Your Competitor 


Is Using Our 


Thread Service 
To His Satisfaction and Saving 


thread 


The list of leading manufacturers using our 


service will surprise you. 
Without any 
shall be 


implied obligation on your part, we 
glad to send it to you on request. 


GREEN @®© HOPSON 
Stearns Building 293 Bridge St- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HOWLAND CROFT SONS & CO., Linden Worsted Mills, sewiensey 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 937 Banigan Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


WORSTED YARNS Ber ete ae ot ee 


Boston Office: Philadelphia Office: 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 





AtFrep WoLSTENHOLME & Son, INC. 


Spinners of 
WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO 


| YARNS | 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


SELL DIRECT PRENON £82 SRARPORS 


OFFICES and MILL STATION Z 
ALLEGHENY AVE. and 24th ST. PHILADELPHIA | 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL.AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

















THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 






COLORS 
OXFORDS 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS cotors ant cray 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK r. COLE Boston, —. 


’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS PAs! 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED taen” 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 













Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting | 


Represented by 
| WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








4 


O 
wD, Bradford | | 
© System | 


Worsted 


O 
y[V 
o 
® 
Yarns Oe 









SPINNING CO 





F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 





451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ina kai 
Mills, 


Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


YARNS—WORSTED, WOOL, MERINO 


QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 


to 2-16s low common.... 90 @ 92% 
) 2-248 low %......... 95 








( @ 97% 
0s to 2-258 % blood........ 100 @1 02% 
6s to 2-30 % blood........ 1 02% @1 06 
p % DIOON. ccc isccccwcas 1 07% @1 10 
) a a eee 110 @1 12% 
9 RRO bass eccwesecus 115 @117T% 
9 H DIOGRi os ss cvcccvscues 117% @1 20 
2-368 % DIOOd......-eeseccee 1 22% @1 25 
SBie % WOOO skisacscseewas 1 27% @1 30 
9-4 ah hs se becacuan 1 37% @1 40 
S.B08 ccicdkeiccractsvisoosscocens 1456 @i 50 
2.405 AMBUFETIOM. .ccccccnenne 140 @1 45 
2-50s Australian, 70s quality.1 45 @1 50 
2-6 Australian, 70s quality.1 55 @l1 60 
FRENCH SPUN 
jarter salen tea asl a catine te ca 110 @1 12% 
DEM GURECER . 6-0 ov c0n0s 112 @1 16 
Bh DUR oc tcesevewcder 116 @1 20 
i RE Sse dcek ceneass ans 118 @1 22 
1 A MRE s sc nivias woven 118 @1 22 
1 | rrrrereenere 1 25 @1 27% 
MPS id a-k Soa wien aie 1 27%@1 30 
a ee 1 30 @1 32% 
Sle GAs wi sass wcewanan 135 @1 37% 
iad DRT RAUEG 66 6 orc eavas 130 @1 32% 
1-50 RMA cian disc vciswasis 135 @1 387% 
1-f ne Australian... ..+-1 47% @1 50 
1-7 fine Australian......... 1 521446@1 55 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITB, 
0 97144 @1 00 
4 1 02%@1 05 
0 - +’ 1 07% @1 10 
20 1 12%@1 15 
YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD SYSTEM 
Dyed prices nominal 
14 lood 1 D1 021 
ood 1 
ia Sk ico 1 07% @1 121 
y to 2-20s, % blood...... 115 @117% 
9-188 to 2-248, % blood..... 1 27% @1 30 
2-30s, % blood. .-1 30 @1 32% 
WOOLEN YARNS 
WEAVING, 
cut. % blood grade... 65 @ 68 
) cut, % blood grade... 70 @ 73 
12 t 6 cut, % blood grade... 75 @ _ 78 
6 t 0 cut, & blood grade.. &° @ 83 
2t 6 cut, % blood grade... «6 @ 89 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade... 89 @ 92 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade 92 @i 00 
28 to 32 cut, % blood grade..1 05 @1 10 
30 to 32 cut, % blood carbon- 
ized ses hie de Maw see ehiee 113 @1 15 
82 to 40 cut, % blood and 
MOONE: ~ ca caanhine sae ieevares 110 @1 20 
K NITTING 


Dyed prices nominal 





a Se Os 5 cadre 70 @ 72% 
s to 2-238, in ofl...... 72%@ 75 
to 2-15s double bleached 87% @ 90 
2-15s to 2-23s double bleached 90 @ 92% 
Coarser numbers in 10s and 
2s less. 
2 20s cut Oxford..... 717% @ 82% 
2 32s cut Oxford..... 80 @ 85 
CARPET YARNS 
Prices are nominal, 
60 double reel, wool filling — @ 40 
No 2 60-yd. double reel, filing — @ _ 38 
F BO Marck apuwasiees — @ 29 
Second quality %......... - —- @ 26 
§0-yd. double reel cotton fill- 
ng skein jenchthwcssne Seam oe 
yr ps (wGvicesexccs SO? Se 
ra best . ; — — ae ae 
Wo Ingrains, 42-yd.: 
mmon Sia At oes a 12 @ 12% 
MOU Se oc ceenen ne an rene. aa 1 14% 
Best . ee ee) oe 
CP Oia x caw cr was ete: “ae a 18% 
i as oan eric aware.e 20 @ 21 
BUper Jute SB7E.. 6c cckcacdase — @ 14 
S r jute (high), 42-yd..... 14 a 14% 
\ et wool, sun, 1 — @ 42 
r — @ 34 





In worsteds 
for ingrains, white — 

2-ply light gray - 
s 2-ply dark gray........ -= 
tapestry eae ° 71 
2 Brussels, white ‘ 
Brussels, light gray. 





JUTE YARNS 
Prices are nominal. 


r carpets and rugs: 


-17 @18 18-1b...... 12% @13% 


T-lb.....16%@17%  14to16-1b.13 @13% 

8 .. 15% @16 17 to 18-1b.13 @13% 

J-lb.... 15% @16 19 to 24-1b.13 @13% 

10-lb.....14% @16 25 to 60-1b.12% @18% 

li-lb.....13% @16 50 &over..12 @13 
13 @14% 


r plied yarns from 12 lbs. and upward, 
y and under 14 Ibs., 1c. 

enetian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 
skein, 16 cts.; black in skein, 11% cts.; black 
in cops, 12 cts. 
For Smyrna Rugs. 


SOR in ccnend ee dcapeetah nevus 18% @14 
- xisee ewan ae in ee ae NK 14% @16 
per Jute, 48 yarG....cccccece 11 @123 


Super Jute (MIGM)...csccceveces 12 @13 


WORSTED YARNS QUIET 
BUT PRICES HOLD FIRM 


Spinners Out of Market—Few Offer- 
ings Reported Now—Little Actual 
Business Done at High Prices 
The worsted yarn market this week 
is reported quiet. It is in fact almost at 
a standstill as far as many dealers are 
concerned, since most spinners are prac 
tically withdrawn from the market with 
no turther offerings of yarn to mak« 
Prices have reached a level which most 
buyers do not care to meet now for 
future deliveries, particularly 
the first of the year, even if 
were willing to consider such long time 
business 


beyond 


spinners 


There is disposition on the 
part of certain mills to show an interest 
in yarns on account of the cl 


chance of 
getting nearby 


deliveries, but usually 
they tind the price quoted too high in 
comparison with what they have paid 
for yarns on order 

In discussing the situation one prom- 
inent factor said: “ The worsted yarn 


1 


situation is quiet partly because of tl 

Easter holidays and partly because of 
the unsettled state of the contemplated 
strike of garment makers in New York, 
which has had considerable effect on the 
trade. Spinners on every class of wot 


ted yarn are running to their utmost « 


pacity, with bookings as far ahead as 
they dare to take. There are offerings 
new business from week to week at cur 
rent prices. With this condition, and 
with raw material prices as firm as tl 


outlook promises for some time to come, 


high prices are bound to rule on wot 


sted yarns 


1 
stock yarns were neve! 


so completely cleaned up as at the pres 
ent time, nor wool supplies so depleted 
The desire of worsted goods men’s 
wear buyers to place business for 1917 
heavy weights indicate Ss their col dence 
in future market developments ry 

dress goods end has been more or less 
affected by the threatened strike, but, 
with few exceptions, mills are running 
well with principal demand fot ne! 
grade yarns 

FOREIGN 1 I DI I 


‘Yarns for the knitting trade con 
tinue in good demand as recently noted. 
Orders for nearby deliveries are placed 
at top prices, and there seems t be no 


tendency to let up in this demand 
More frequent inquiry is reported and 
more business done on yarns for Can 


ada, France, and other foreign accounts 


[he business for Canada shows a de 
cided increase in volume with high 
prices paid for yarns which are well 


above domestic ideas of prices P 


DELIVERIES CHIEF FEATURI 

Deliveries against contracts seem to 
be the chief item of interest in the mar 
ket to-day. There has been, it is said, 
more business done at an earlier period 
than ever before, as most manufactut 
ers have made purchases extending well 
toward the end of the year. This has 
naturally filled up spinners’ books, and 
their prices have advanced accordingly. 
High wool prices, and scarcity of skilled, 
or any kind of help, has also tended to 
stiffen prices. It is difficult to make de 
liveries as desired, and many mills are 
behind on their specifications For 
2-40s, from $1.40 to $1.45, is quoted by 
many spinners, but it is said to be pos 
sible to get this yarn around $1.35. 
Salesmen say they are confident they 
could sell large quantities at this lower 
price, but with spinners sold up, offer- 
ings are few, and the usual price of 
$1.40 seems too high for many buyers 
Opportunities for new business, how- 
ever, are limited, but there is no sign of 
diminished confidence in the future; it 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE: 
100 BOYLSTON ST. 


TEL. 620 OXFORD 


BOSTON 


ALL KINDS OF 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS. 


In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


WARNER J. STEEL 
Successor to 
EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


Makers of All Kinds of Worsted and Merino Yarns for 
KNITTING AND WEAVING (French System) 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


Providence Boston New York Milwaukee Cleveland 


Philadelphia 








JAM ES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Gomarees OF 





ef /* KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 





TULIUUUUTUUUESOUTUULUU UA 


SPINNERS OF 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GREY FOR WEAVING ANDKNITTING 


TUULULUYLULTRUOA ATU 





Inns 


i} 
\ 






INITIO 





JAUVUVUUNAUDUATUL AU SULLA TEU 











etd 
Worsted 
= Mills 

= Co. 


Seal 040001101 11 PUQIUTUNASEUSEOESGNA TA AAT HUI SAULUOERONUOSUULALGLUELUAN LUE LTA 


SONS 


Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 





MILLS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., RAVENNA, O., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., CLEVELAND, O. 





Mail Address, - -«- Cleveland, O. 



















HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS 
Selling Agent. 242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
The French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Highland Worsted Mills James Irving & Son, Ltd. 


' Falls Yarn Mills 
Camden, N. J. Chester, Pa. 


Woonsocket, R. I 


AMERICAN TEATILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
| of 


Spindle Tape 
and Bandings && 
| Hunting Pas Park Ave. = Seneahate St. 


eM IN BRIGGS 


PT SA, 


tt hhh yo OLE RG Hdd baad RSTE! a pegyannn nti lj 
185 Summers “Bo 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


and in all colors; 


! 



















» PA. 








and double and twist 


In the gray 


also fancy mixtures, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Yarns 
| Salamanca, N.Y. _ Selling Agents—A. N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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is merely a case for many spinners of 
having no yarns to sell. 

Knitting yarns are likewise the center 
of a demand for deliveries, with scat- 
tered inquiry for yarns for prompt ship- 
ment coming in which dealers find hard 
to satisfy. There is not so much ten- 
dency noted for placing further orders, 
realize the futility of 
specifications with spinners 
when they are already hard pushed to 
make deliveries already scheduled. Un- 
derwear and hosiery mills are said to 
have bought yarns up to the first of the 
and a few are disposed to place 
contracts for the first six months of 
1917 in both worsted and merino yarns. 


as most buyers 


piling up 


year, 


DEMAND SLOWS UP 
r Worsted Yorns but Prices Con- 
tinue Firm 

Boston, April 26—Demand for wor- 
stead yarns has slowed up considerably 
within the week but the price situation 
continues very firm and upward in ten- 
dency. Most spinners are so inde- 
pendent of immediate business that they 
are refusing to consider all proffered 
contracts unless their price ideas are 
fully met. On _ half-blood yarns the 
situation is particularly firm and the 
firmness is most noticeable in the finer 
counts. While 2-40s half-blood are still 
quoted at $1.40 to $1.45, not a few spin- 
ners are a full $1.50 and are re- 
fusing absolutely to consider any new 
business on this count at less than this 


asking 


hgure Where a difference is made be- 
tween Australian and domestic yarns 
prices on the latter range about five 


cents below the Australian qualities, but 
in most instances spinners are offering 
yarns as half-blood, making, no 
difference as to the origin of the wool. 

Dress goods manufacturers have been 
absent from the market for the past 
week or two, but there is a feeling 
among spinners that as soon as these 


these 


manufacturers become convinced that 
current prices are as low as they will 
be for the balance of the year they will 


start a general buying movement; the 
difficulties experienced by 
manufacturers in determining 
acter of their future 


their activity. 


dress goods 
the char- 
needs, however, 


restricts 


SMALL TOP INQUIRY 
Combers Not Pushing for Business 
and Prices Remain Firm 
Boston, April 26.— Neither inquiry 

demand for tops has increased any 
and the market is rel- 


within the week 


atively quiet. Combers, however, are 
not trying to force the situation, and 
irices remain very firm. Some inquiry 

is been made for distant delivery, but 
he independent attitude of most comb- 
ers has tended to discourage any actual 


this character There is a 


usiness ot 


wide range shown in quotations, but in 


all instances combers are strong in their 
views. For fine qualities there is 
quoted ran of from $1 to $1.05, 
hile half-bloods range from 96 or 97c. 

o $1 Three eighths bloods are held 
in some instances for as high as 95c., 
and few combers will consider below 
O0c. for the better qualities. High quar 
er-blood is quoted at 80 to &2c. 

An increased inquiry for noils dis- 
close omewhat of a scarcity of the 
most desired grades, and in several in- 

ces dealers are asking fairly sub- 

intial premiums for their most attract- 

e lots. Fine and half-blood qualities 
are the most interesting to buyers, and 


are relatively the firmest in price. For 
od Australian fine most dealers are 
asking 52c., yet it is possible to buy 
about 2c. below this figure, and domes- 
tic fine is quoted all the way form 46 to 
50c., according to the views of dealers. 


April 


Igit 








Worsted Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS— 
BRISTOL, R. I. 
Worsted and Mohair Yarns 
White, Colors and Mixtures 
MOHAIR YARN FOR FILLING ON | 





RICHARD ee 


SHUTTLE BOBBINS 


NOVELTY YARNS in LOOPS 
KNOTS, NUBS, ETC. 





Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 


| FITCHBURG, MASS. 


AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL and MERINO 















COMMISSION 
WORSTED SPINNING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
3rd and Moore Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 










Yorkshire Textile Soaps 


Promote Lustre and Improve the Spin 


Write for data on Pux Softener for lace, 
hosiery, cotton and all woolen goods 
STANDARD SOAP COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 







ae 


3°°& SOMERSET STS 


race 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 











THE “MURDOCK” 





The Only Bobbin Holder 
that cannot be im- 
proved on 


Send for samples. 


Murdock & Geb Co., PAN'S5' 
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QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE. 


ne white Australian lap waste. 74 @ie 
ne white lap waste... 63 @68 
Fine colored lap waste....... 58 @66 
Medium colored lap waste ~ 4 @47 
‘ine white Australian ring waste 65 @70 
Fine white ring waste......... 58 a 60 
F white Australian thread 
waste is @ Sainte baw ae ee 54 @ 56 
ine white thread waste........ 50 @53 
Medium white thread waste.... 45 @48 
Low white thread waste........ 38 @40 
Fine colored thread waste...... 29 @35 
Medium colored thread waste... 25 @28 
Vhite spinners’ waste, greasy. 28 a@ 32 
olored spinners’ waste, greasy. 25 @28 
Australian white cards waste, 
CRE, cad dhe ad need weed iwece 34 @38 
‘ine white card waste, dusted... 28 @ 32 
Medium white card waste, dusted 25 @ 28 
olored card waste, fine, clean... 15 @18 
olored card waste, medium.... 4 aio 
CARPET RAVELINGS. 
No. 1 new old wool.......... — @10 
No old, light wool 7 a 7% 
No. 3 old, dark wool 544 @ 6 
N¢ 4 union 4 @ 
No SB; COERORs 5 inno e's: 8800545588 . 2%@ 3 
NEW WOOLEN RAGS 
Fine clips aie ee aces 25 @ 26 
rrdinary clothing clips 22 @24 
MEN'S WEAR CLIIs. 
Worsteds— 
Pere reeerEe eT ee ie 23 @24 
Dine GAGE. sccsccvceseasee 29 @30 
ERS ic sce i sceseecee eee vee 25 @26 
Black and white............ 31 @32 
oS By hale ew. ete we ole tk ata ee @ 32 
Blue Pew abel Ne aNecW wane were 34 @35 
ES PE ete 40 @42 
MGMOR: oon k cnt edeniowcesaen 30 @32 
LADIES’ WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds and Serges— 
WOE chic web as esc baad 40 @42 
OPTS OO TEL UT CET ETT 27 @28 
oY) rer ec 33 @35 
TEOWE ose cveeececacegeswen 33 @35 
SESS cas giekin eae cask bole 33 @35 
BMEATOON 2c cccccccescaccwsese 33 @35 
TAMAS. ccc cccescpecsesevenee 2 @28 
BN a Cn eee ate atine~ eens 35 @37 
ee S| eee eee ee ee 5 @37 
Mixed Gark....cccceccses 23 @24 
FLANNELS., 
ROS. Sik iiic5 sdk S252 Veet aleee 27 @28 
TN WCEP eererrereL Eig 28 @30 
Se eee ue een ewerne wees 28 @30 
CN 56s wae trees es cedneneN 28 @30 
ee oe rr ee er in te 32 @33 
ES re eee Cee ee 24 @ 26 
Boarlet ..ccsccccccers 32 @34 
CLOTH. 
Fine black and white........ 26 @28 
Fine light.....ccscseccecees 24 @26 
HEAVY CLIPS. 
Mixed Mackinaws.......---++e+++> 18 
Mixed overcoatings.........+-+:+-. 18 
Brown chinchillas and cheviots. 23 
Blue chinchillas and cheviots 23 
Black chinchillas and cheviots te 
CONES ccc ka ead bere esaen es tmeese 26 
Black and white.... ‘ ; poke 24 
Mixed lights........ccescseees 16 @17 
White chinchillas...... j 40 
Brown lights...........- ca Kec ite ~ 
Schowels .....cceeecersesvessecees 15 
COTTON WARP CLIPS. 
Serges, black and white... 15 
Serges, light......... ene am inn 14 
Palm Beach.......ceeeeceerreereee 15 
Delaines, mixed colored.........- 11 
Black astrachans....... 12 
Mixed astrachans... ‘ 12 
Black cloakings.......+++- 13 
Blue cloakingS.......+ee+eeeeeeees 13 
Brown cloakingsS........e+e+eeeeees 13 
Mixed cloakings. . 8 
Dark unions... 9 
Light unions.. ; ° 9 
GOVERNMENT CLIPS 
INGIBO .nccccvceeeeeees 26 G 28 
TEL. og voce vcnwedencconves 33. @ 35 
COGS 2.ciicccscesécssceeses 33. @35 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS. 
Merinos— 
Fine light.......+eeeeeee. 19 m20 
Coarse light. 13 @i14 
Fine dark 18 v19 
Coarse dark,........-- 13 @14 
Fine black........:+- 19 @20 
Bem ic cas See secweseecesens 6%@ 7 
Serges : : 
Light 1 @16 
Brown 2 @21 
Blu 13 @14 
Black 3 @eV 
Red 22 @23 
RO. 6.6 ea ba KORO Rare eS ewe 23 @24 
Flannels “ 
Pine WhItE. cc cccvcacsvcceces 26 @27 
Coarse white...... ane 26 @27 
White No. B..ccecccccccsves 22 @23 
PROG sc vcnceses ‘ ° “ . 20 p21 
Blue . Hivaekes 12 d13 
Knit— 
RE ag 5.5 x 600 844.6 :d 604.0 00 0'oe 27 @28 
Blue, dark......cscsevsesoes 19 @20 
Blue, light... .ccccsecesesoes 19 @2 
Blue, mixed.......-+eeee0++: 19 @2 
Black, trimmed...........-- 25 @26 
Black, untrimmed..........- 23 @24 
Red ..ncccccces beens eawe es 21 @22 
Brown ..cccccescssscsessess 24 @25 
Light Bray... csccereseveees 10 @ili 
Steel STAY. .ccccccvccscececs 20 @21 
OE cc cvereec cede sets neess 17 @18 
PORCY cc csccccccscsccccrcces 17 @i8 
Hoods— 
FAME oo ccccedeeceenene 22 @23 
Delaines— 
Biirted 0... cccsccccsccccvess 7 @8 
Linseys— 
Red flannel......--+++++++++ — @6 
Best plaids.....--eeceeeeeee — @6 
Best DrOWN......+ssseceseee = @ 
eee MR idiviisisereccess = ESE 
Common gray....- ears Kees 2%@ 3 
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SUPPLY MARKETS—RAGS, SHODDY, ETC. 


Blankets— 

PE Pere eer ere 8 @9 
SOG SN EN. oc ceuseeevecuras é 25 @28 
New black, fine worsteds........ 28 @30 
Lieet gare, Oxktre Bme.....ccccss 30 @365 
Light yarn, worsted............ 33 @38 
Dark mixed, extra fine and free 

from cotton and silk........ 26 @30 
DOPE MISE, TO. Bec ccvccccsoccs 18 @22 
Med. to coarse grades, all wool 

dara Kaw sees 4 sen can 20% 22 @256 
Red flannel, all wool............ 22 @24 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool. 25 @27 
No. 1 dark blue for hosiery, 

MATOS. Gil WOOh. «2c icccwace 24 @25 
No. 2, same, not all wool....... 17 @20 
Fine dark merino, all wool, No. 117 @19 
Med. dark merino, all wool, No. 2 16 @18 
Med. dark merino, not extracted. 13 @1l4 
Med. dark merino, all wool...... 16 @16 
Fine light merino, all wool...... 28 @30 
Fine black merino, all wool...... 18 @21 
Medium light merino, all wool.. 2 @26 
Med. light merinos, extracted... 18 @20 
MEGGIUEE DIRGE nace ce wncceseccene 15 @20 
To order: Olives, all wool, fine.. 2 @25 

Ree, Gi WGh «ccc csccccves 20 @25 

SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted Worsteds— 

Is 5 ek Wee Oe i wee 13 @i4 

Black : ; 22 @23 

Blue ; . 13 @i4 

Dark - 12%@13 

Brown 13 @i4 
Skirted Cloth— 

Fine light.. 10 @11 

Light 8 v9 

Blue 8 a gy 

Plain black S'2@ 92 

Dark 8 a 9 
Skirted, tan ker 7 ?18 
Skirted, tan covered 7 @is 

SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
Fine white yarn, best all wool... 60 @66 
Med. and coarse white yarn, all 

WE 62600 Sa eevanneca sews 44 @aAi7 
White knit stock, best fine all 

NI na Wicca a WiayS Odi Aiea eb uate CS 44 @aT7 
White knit stock, No. 2......... 40 @al 
New Blue clips, best, fine wor- 

sted si ea os i re 41 @ 43 


SUBSTITUTE MARKET 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


No Large Buying, But Dumping 
is Stopped—Slump Apparently 
Ended—Labor Difficulties 


The local rag market 
] from last week as far 


little 
as actual 


shows 
change 
concerned, but there is decid- 


better 


sales are 
11 


edly feeling manifested among 
dealers Che lowest ebb of the recent 
slump appears to have been reached 


reacted ex 
dumping 


as been checked and demand is better 


and while prices have not 


cept possibly in mixed stock, 


Traders have been watching the market 


passively and operating only in a hand 


to-mouth manner for several onths, 
but this week certain factors are show 
ing an inclination to replenish depleted 

cks 

\lthough graders agt that the bot 
m of the slump has been reached, in 
certain quarters a wish is expressed that 
prices might continue to recede until 
they approach their old normal levels 


Hligh prices are caused by extraordinary 


mand coupled with little availabl 
supply. Prices on rags can be reduced 
former levels only through big sup 
ply and dealers agree that it is better 
sell more rags at less profit per 


T 
und than few rags at more profit p r 
pound. Under 
cannot make as large an 1 
Dealers have 


present conditions they 
ultimate pronht 


as formerly been follow 
; 





ing the spring collection closely hoping 
to tind in it some sign that scarcity of 
rags is not as bad | nte but up 
the present time er chfulness 
} + . 1 } 
has n een rewarder 
LABOR TROUBLES IN SIGHT 


unsettled 
industry 
dealers much 
serious con- 


Labor conditions are in an 
state throughout the 
this is causing rag 
apprehension. Trouble of 
sequences to them has so far been 
avoided although the skies have not yet 
entirely cleared. In one quarter t 
report is current that there will be a 
lockout in the cloak trade on Saturday, 
\pril 29. The authority quoted claimed 
to have received this information from 


textile 


and 
and 








SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Ra 


213 A Street BOSTON 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 
cotton rags ready for the picker. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








S. RAWITSER & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 


283-285-287 West Broadway NEW YORK 


&e@- Our specialty is t. grade woolen Rags | 
of every description ready for the picker. 





The W. L. LOESER CO. 


Graders of 
Woolen Rags 
Uniform Quality 





BALING PRESSES 


ALt STEEL 
Fc ONO 


a manufacturer himself. Cloak makers 
goods at 
present but are arranging later delivery 
for them, which, in his opinion, means 
an ultimate cancellation of from 50 to 


cent. If this lockout is declared 


are refusing to receive piece 


fo pel 


he looks for serious consequences in the 
rag market with possibly another period 
ot unsettled prices 
SHODDY QUIET 

\lthough conditions in the shoddy 
market have not been booming lately, 
still, until two 
enough business 


there 
carried on to 
Since then, however, in 
terest has fallen off although prices held 
firm. Low grades, especially low wools, 
are quiet but some demand is noted for 
medium and fine. Dealers do not look 
fer much more buying until the middle 
of June when mills 
show new samples 


weeks ago, was 
keep 


de ale rs busy 


SUBSTITUTES UNCHANGED 


Shoddy Mills Busy on Old Orders— 
Scarcity of Desired Wool Waste 
April 26.— No 


changes are reported in the 


YT) ~ : 
bOSTON, importan 


substitute 


market. Despite rumors that there is 


on prices no dealers will 


they personally are 


a tendency in some quarters to concede 
admit that 
willing to shade fig 





ures. Most substitute users appear 
to be well covered with stock for 
next month or two and are not actively 
interested in the market for the imn 
diate future. 

\ continued scarcity of some of the 
most desired stocks of we ol waste tends 
to restrict activit 11 tl market, 
though generally there is no large d 
mand, Threads are perhaps the most 
active stocks and show a wide range in 
price. In some instances fine colored 
thread waste is quoted up to 35c., yet it 
is possible to buy at under 30c.; in fact 
prices throughout the market depend 


almost altogether upon the position of 
the dealer and his ability to hold for 
top figures. Trading among dealers has 
materially curtailed and the ap- 
parent inclination of most dealers is to 
trade direct with consumers. 

Shoddy activity is largely confined to 
operations on old orders and the amount 


been 


Largest Line in the U. S. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wooi Extracts, 


Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 


Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 








a ae eee ne 
B. COHEN & SONS 


ARGEST GRADERS OF 


New WOOLEN and COTTON 
CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Write Us for Prices 
1244-46 S. UNION STREET 








CHICAGO 








FREE, A “ all Textile 


Books printed 


CATALOG in the English 


Language 
ADDRESS BOOK DEPT 
Bragdon, Lord&Nagle Co.,Boston 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Empire Baling Press 
Hand or Power 






FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Write 


ot new business placed is negligibl 


Demand for deliveries on old orders is 
pe rsistent and in some instance s shoddy 
Prices 


manufacturers are behind. 


frm without quotable change, but tl 
better feeling evidenced ll the rag 
market is an important influence for 
further strength in shoddy quotatior 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 


(Continued from page 169 


approached on the subject of showing 
last season’s samples feel that the situa 
tion is too uncertain to take anv chances 
even in naming advances up to 45 cents 
i vard 

Inquiries are being ma nill 
which vill make lines cotton 
worste¢ Certain order could be 
taken at the present time were the ma 
chinery available with which to mak 
them While a few mills are not ru 

ing to capacity, in the mayjorit f cases 
this situation is due either to a lack of 

ipplies or of labor. 

Some talk of cancellatio1 t be 
heard during the week, but thi is ori 
inated for the most part from source 
which are usually bears on the situation 
and is not regarded a ignificant 

Che ack Oo! cheap goods most alt 
pares n fabrics adapted to the cheap 
Cap trade W hile robhe 1 nis cl 

f material covered early on goods abi 

dollar d can supply the manuf 

r vitl merchandise to xo into t 

ollar cap at retail, yet for 50-cent 

p goods that were formerly used ca 

ot be 

\\ he Ot b-« ri \\ oC 
Ve rly u e 1 hit can pe 

rst hand under 75 cents 

ry little at that, except where special 


customers will be mad 
rted that certain cap 


manufacturers are using printed sheet 


lines for specifi 
up It is rep¢ 


ings to supply their requirements 


It is prophesied that the 
of certain clothiers to consider the pur- 


unwillingnes 


chase of duplicates at the new prices is 
only temporary and that as soon as they 


have rearranged matters with their 
trade they will be active again. 
It is announced that the firm of Alleyn 


& Marsh will dissolve partnership by 
mutual consent May 1. 





TRADE AGREEMENT PREF- 
ACES NEW LONDON SALES 


Period Extended—Losses 
at Sea—Analysis of 
Buyers’ Attitude 


i? Kequiar { rr 


Payment 


April 6 offer 
nial Wool 
additional 
1uctions 
April 4 
intimated 


‘ 1 
Lilt Sd its 


nfluence 
reduced, 
lds been al 
1 Moreover 
ssibility that other ves- 
the same fate at the 
ind much of that 
ht bring about a 
material in the 
No one howe 
inticipation of 
ar. One or two 
telvy been received but 
isses of which there is 
in the country districts or in 
Until the auctions such wool 
obtainable 
BUYERS ARE SLUGGISH 
districts trade 
The postponement of the Co- 


manu facturing 


week has had 
yn the sale of tops 


material. Spinners and man- 


sales for a 
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FOREIGN MARKETS—WOOL, YARN AND PIECE GOODS 


BRADFORD TRADE QUIET 
WITH EASING TENDENCY 


lot un- 
mud, t lave re 


the hk pe of 


bv actual 
inactive in ausing 


o tempt them by reduced qu 
To a limited extent their tac- 


While the 


y~p-makers 


ed successful 
most influential 


ol dealers refuse make any 
ion in their 
either through 


or through fear of 


prices, there are 


itthers who financial ne 
future 
ofte red 


have 


customers Sucl 


continually 
limited capit il. lI 
he We 
temperament 


in ft 


be a pt ril 


ed matet 
12] 


February Wool Imports 


nports of wool into tl 


es during the month 
iven by the Bureau 
Domestic Commerce of thx 


\W ashingt 


Commerce, 


ep, 
lothing 
“ombi ¥ 
ombing 


Duck Bids for 


INGTON. D. ( 


Navy 

April 19.—Bids 
opened yesterday at the Bureau 
Navy De- 
items: For 
cotton can- 


WaASH 
were 
of Supplhes and Accounts, 
partment, f 
furnishing 10,000 yards 
vas, No. 8, soft, 22 inches wide, bids 
were as follows: Fred S. Bennett, New 
York, at 21.63c. per vard; William H. 
Evans, New York, at 21.9c.; Turner, 
Halse Vv Co., New York, at 20.25c., and 


Wellington. Sears & Co.. Boston. at 
19.7¢ 


Knitters Are Large Worsted Yarn 
Consumers—Dyers Association 
Announces an Advance 
From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Enc., April 8—Importers 
settled their differences 
an agreement that 21 days prompt 
be allowed and 24 days free ware- 

The sales will therefore be- 
1 11 and terminate April 19 
60,000 to 65,000 bales catalogued. 


Lo»RADFORD, 


and buyers have 


In new business the week has produced 
nothing worth talking about and all top- 
t 


makers report rade. The smaller 


taking most of the orders, 
combers are now giving 


numerous customers a 


50 to 75 packs in most 


these smaller men who 


Vv geta decent bid. Low 


for 64s, but the tops 
short side The big 
fairly firm and will 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 6'2d 
be bought at less, but 


vy no means a good top. Cross 


1 1 

are a little on the easy side 

carded have been sold at 2s 
. - 


ma be bought at 2s. 7 d., 
unting 56s can gain a little 


ar¢ also easier. 


certain that for 
] 
i 


touchec 


high 


pre pare d to 


OLONII 


t be generally known that 


and Nottingham 


irs been a big 


have Tor 
al market with 
> le a) and ( ’ ¢ 1 e 
selgian and German spinners 
mule spur 


varns tor hosiery manu- 
France in particular did a 

market being one ot the 
Roubaix and 


One of the 


Tourcoing spin- 


largest hosiery manu 


facturers in Leicester 


is authority for 


the statement that French spinners 


catered especially to the knitting trade, 
the Bradford different, 
spun upon the cap system. Al 


fabrics made 


product being 
because 
though from cap spun 
worsted yarns should wear much better 
than those produced from mule spun 
due in large measure to the use 
wool and also to the 


into the yarn itself, 


yarns, 
‘lass of 

twist put 

1ot interest the hosiery manu- 

His mill does a huge 
question of price and 

ion of wholesale buyers was 
rest of the trade the 

and it is true that fab- 
from mule spun yarns handle 
fuller than those of cap spun yarns 
The inability to obtain French mule 
spun yarns has compelled hosiery manu- 
tacturers Bradford to get 
Knitters are all so busy 
on Government work that there seems 
little or no surplus product to offer to 
the home trade for civilian purposes, 
fact that United States hosiery 
manufacturers are executing orders for 
\ustralia and New Zealand need 
In Sydney nine months ago 
it was with difficulty that decent under- 
wear could be obtained, and things can- 
not have improved that time. 
Wholesale distributing houses in Aus- 


rics made 


come to 
] +) 
What ey Cal 


and the 


sur- 


prise no one 


since 


April 29, 1916. 


Zealand have had m 
alternative but to go to America and 
Japan for their merchandise. This as- 
pect of the wool trade is well wort! 
serious consideration. As already indi- 
cated Leicester is using colossal quanti- 
ties of worsted yarns spun in York- 
shire. Government inspectors have 
lately been around urging that Leicester 
knitters be well supplied with yarns, and 
it is not unlikely that spinners may have 
their entire works commandeered. 
THE LICENSE QUESTION 

The chief reason urged for the ma 

terial falling off in business is the ab- 


tralia and New 


trade. Licenses can- 
though many firms 
shipping facilities were 
thought that the War 
Trade Department is not dealing fairly 


sence of export 


not be obtained 
could buy if 

granted. It is 
with export houses, for even licenses 
for France are being held up. If it is 
purely a question of military needs and 
the conservation of supplies for England 
and her 
say against the withholding of licenses 
think otherwise whet 
fair quantities of dry combed tops art 
shipped t 

France if the privilege were granted 
Undoubtedly there are stocks which cat 
to-day, and which 
Whether there is now 


surplus of crossbreds is an open ques 


allies, nobody has a word t 


but it makes one 


available which could be 


be spared have 1 


market here. 


New England crossbreds are set 
cheaper than domestic wools, and 
latter could easily be sold 
a on a profitable basis. [vet 
Netherlands English hoster 
wools in the fleece, and these are still 
quantiti 


English 


want 


available in considerable 


stocks of Downs 


There are 
still available 
There 


should be 


which cannot be moved 
why trad 
held up so persistently wit! 
It has just trans 
pired that a French firm of spinners at 
\miens has brought 150,000 pounds of 
dry combed 64s, rather 
7 but it is too early to figure th 


j 
/ q.. 
On oO} 


seems no reason 


safe neutral markets. 


short, al 3s 


this to the license situatior 
THE PIECE TRADI 

important development i 
Bradford is the schedule of advances 
announced on April 1 by the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, amounting, in som: 
cases, to 50 per cent. Many people i 
the trade think the prices 
manded for dyeing are outrageous, par 


The’ most 


now de 
ticularly in view of the colossal profits 
by the association as set forth in its 
last balance sheet. Next week a full list 
of the recent advances will be given i 
this column. 


made 


There seems nothing rea 
sonable in the rise but manufacturers 
drygoods houses have 
no choice but to accept it. They do not 
expect any reform until the war finishes 


and wholesale 


and more dyewares and men are avail 
able. A significant development is th 
action of the British Government i 
coming to the rescue and _ practically 
clearing the market of the French blue- 
gray cloths ordered by a_ well-known 
London merchanting firm, but not taken 
up. This has been a source of infinite 
trouble to manufacturers throughout 
Great Britain, and it is doubtful whether 
any will get out whole. A few million 
vards were ordered by this merchanting 
firm evidently with a view of scooping 
the pool and taking the cream of the 
profits. The order was not signed by 
the French military authority and when 
manufacturers in Yorkshire wanted to 
tender delivery, the buying firm could 
not get them through. They have been 
held up for months, many firms having 
£10,000 to £20,000 of military cloths 
on their hand as dead stock. 
First ComBING. 








April 29, 1910. 


INCREASED SHARE OFFERINGS 


Decreased Demand Has Little Effect 
Upon Prices 

Boston, April 26.—The decreased in- 
stment demand for textile shares has 
esulted in a considerable increase in 
e available supply, but offerings of 
ist stocks continue individually small. 
mong the exceptions are Appleton, 


sates and Massachusetts, blocks of 
iese stocks aggregating as much as 
10 shares being offered; as there are 


w other offerings of these particular 
cks there appears to be nothing sig 
ficant in the fact that one large block 
Of most 


con 


each has become available. 
er textile the 
nue individually small and _ scattered. 

Several lots of 10 to 25 shares of Pep- 
erell, Arlington and Pacitic have been 
vailable and there is a fair dernand for 

hese stocks at recent top prices; in fact, 
most prominent feature of the mar 

et is the strength with which 
tions are held on all high grade stocks 

trokers and investors who make a 


+} 


shares offerings 


quo 


spec 
ity of textile shares are well awar: 
it most of the mills will make far 
etter financial showings for the cur 


nt half year than they did during the 
receding six months, despite the fact 
at raw materials and wages are higher 
nd that labor is The lattet 
factors may prevent as large an increase 


scarcer. 


n dividend disbursements as was an- 
ticipated, but they are not likely to 
use any curtailment of dividends. 
m 


Chis sentiment is reflected in most of 
he recent private and public sales, and 
is nothing significant about cur- 

nt small investment demand; it could 
hardly be expected that the active selling 


there 


i the previous five or six months could 

be continued indefinitely. The recent 
slump in listed securities, caused by the 
tense diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, was not felt by textile shares, and 
there is little doubt but that the latter 
would have benefitted if the slump had 
heen long continued. Such inactive 
stocks as textiles are slower to respond 
to an advance, but have the redeeming 
feature of being more stable in value 
than the average listed stock and of 
responding less quickly to any perman- 
ent decline in values. 


BOSTON STOCK AUCTIONS 


The sales of textile shares at the Bos- 
ton auctions on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: 


Shrs. Mill. Par. Sales. Chge 
Massachusetts 100 128 

3 Appleton (thirds). 100 120 —3% 
13 N. E. Cotton Yarn pf.100 50 

4 Chace Mills 100 110 ; 

0 Arlington 100 106 —6 
S Pacific 100 141 


{0 American Mfg. com,..100150-146% +29% 


3 Total 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Fart River, Mass., April 27.—Most 
people have made up their minds that 
sellers of mill shares are in absolute 
control of the local market, and that 


the condition is likely to obtain for the 


Name and address of company Line 


of business. 


in Mfg. Co Jute 
PENG. IG. Wese a 00 4-0-a alow santa = 
ow-Hartford Carpet Co., Wwe 


Clinton 


Mass 
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New Bedford Quotations. 
FINANCIAL MA ARES AND STA ae 
Bid Asked 
° *: 3 . ‘ Acus! \ s . 180 
balance of the year, if not beyond that When there is mention of Davis, thos Beacon Mfg. Co “a 102 
Those } > ither who : disposed to revi over < Beacon Mfg. Co, pf 114 
point. Th e who have been either vl ire disposed to repine é lo ot en i. 
skeptical or indifferent are heard to pportunity do not like to advert to the Booth Mf: » pt 8 
express their regrets at not seizing the early part of 1914. Shares were offered ni ae ee SEN LER EERE S 88 : 

1 1 " ~ 2 p ‘ . sutler Ift¢ Co. com ° rf 
opportunity to make money almost as then at &/ against 85 bid. There is Butler Mfg. Co. pf 1 L108 
easily as finding it and not being able no hageline over 120 to-day. The cor on ne coseccece Lie 118 

<— ’ : ‘ a F artmouth fz. Co. com.. 188 
subsequently to discover the loser lt is poration 1s better off financially than Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf 0 
a Fall River characteristic in so far as during the forepart of 1914, but one yet aa Be a 
‘ : : Grinne fg. Co 32 
relates to the policy ot the omices did not have to be an insider nor a Hathaway Mfg. Co 200 
handling stocks not to urge buying. prophet to know that Treasurer Car Holmes Mfg. Co, com 19 
. . . 7 . Holmes Mfg. Co. pf ‘id 119 
Provineialism exists to that extent, with penter two years back was accomplish- Kilburn Mills 157% 
the effect that it rarely happens that the ing the wonderful with the affairs of the Manomet M 

1 : . ae ’ Nashawer MM 96 
market moves with any degree of ac Davis Mills Ignorance of the man’s Neila Mt 14 
tivity lhe peculiarity has been noted ability may pallhate the failure to enter N. B. Cotton Mills Corp 00 

| ' s ; : s N. B. Cotton Mills Cor} 
on many occasions, but particularly in the market and bare it of all the shares — Nonquitt s} « Co 
connection with the situation developed — offered Page Mfg. Co 
Pierce Mfg. Ci 105 1 
n January, conspicuously and strength Another good example of loss due to pierce Bros. Ltd 100 
ening from week to week The signs supineness or want of faith is afforded Potomska M 132% 
. : ; ae S Quissett 4 
of the times pointed unerring y as fat by the standing of King | hilip. _Unless Quissett Mills pf 116 118 
back as eight months ago to substantial istory never would repeat itself in the Sharp Mfg. 10 
) 1 1 : =a 1 Sharp Mfg. Co. pf 10 
improvement. Because the public was case of the corporation, the remotest  soule M , 100 
not urged to enter the market and pre kind of possibility, anyone with a half Taber M L27% 
: : : Wamsutta M 21 
pare to reap the increment sure to come, brain and the proper disposition for bathe ' 0 
there was not much buying. Now there trading could not help anticipate the sit 
1 . ae . . * Ex-dividend 
are more inquiries for stocks than there uation in which the buver of King 
are offerings Philip finds himself There was un 
WATCHING WAGE MATTER stable bidding in 1914, ranging from Southern Mill: Securities 
} 1 ° 1 > = 1 - (iB \ Lui eo} N ‘ 
This week thet has ecn l subsi- 109 to 105 The iloofness of stock : ? 
1 ' 1 1 : 1. 
dence of the interest so very pro holders served to bring about slight ad \ S 
nouncedly in evidence a week ago. The vances. However, it was not until last Ame Spit ‘ 
5 Ande Cotton M 
Kall River market, even though unin October that there seemed to be a reali Seivesatint Rs S 
fluenced by the causes which are felt in zation that the position of King Philip Bibb M 
. x ; s - ‘ it Mf 
general dealings, is susceptible to such was somewhat barometrical. Bidding en \ : 
things as wage agitations or talk of went to 112. Now brokers report that Brow M 
; ba 
short time. There is not a sensible rea there is a steady demand tor shares at ’ 
son why anyone should be hesitant as 138 whenever they make appearance Clitfsids ) 
= > e . ‘ ifter NI x0 90 
respects the wage matter, so far as is Dividend declarations the past week cikiochinn “Meta sth 
noticeable, but those who manifest tim promise to reduce the list of non-payers Courter Mfg. Co., S.C 
: : ; ° Drayton Mills, cor 
idity are in the class of individuals who to the lowest point tt has occupied - tieaveon. pf 
delayed availing themselves of the ex four years \rkwright is going to pay Darlington 
: ; : ace Eagle & Phenix M 
tremely low quotations of the recent 1 per cent.; Merchants, Granite and  pasicy Cotton M 
past. It is not of much consequence, Mechanics have raised their percentages — Expositir otton Mills 
= ws ; : ‘ e . Floret 
however, owing to the difficulty in mak- to 144; American Linen is out with an ion mag & Colter 
ing choice; and when there is a selec- announcement of 1 as is the Shove. Gaffney Mtg. « 
‘ . Gaffney Mfg ¢ f 
tion it is found to cost considerably \s was foretold, the Charlton declared = S™"SS ees seine ela 
more than it was necessary to pay in 1 per cent. Unless the treasurer changes — Gate ty Cotto 
February. Every house reports trouble his viewpoint, buyers of shares willhave 008 “o at 
in executing commissions more on ac- to wait some time before the concern 1S Grandet Mill 
count of refusal to become a seller and — on a basis of 6 per cent., until 1917 per seas tee 
lose the benefit of the very probable ap- haps. Highland Park, com 00 
. ° ¢ 2 , . sae . rhiar Park if 106 
preciation than in consequence of the The U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. has —— eee ~ Ps 
s 3 as se aa, Cae lan ; 
low figures presented. At no time in declared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 Judson Mills, S. ¢ « 
several years has there been so negligible — on the preferred and $1 on the common. ere staat ey 
a degree of difference between bids and ‘ ata Laurens Mills 
TWO CORPORATIONS : Ss co ) ) 
holding prices. Border City was sought ° — ees a et rs a - 
: f . Stoc ’ if Osbor cs h: sockhar ills, S. ¢ p 85 1b 
at 116, and a raise of a point brought a st ckholders ol the sb rn mills had pray Mills pf 85 
transaction. One continues to hear aq Deen cognizant of the improvement Manchester Cotton Mills, Ga 
: 5 ons p c mee’ ; e pee . eae Manchester Cotton Mills, 8S. C 
great deal of quiet talk of what Treas- which made it possible tor them to feel jsaribore Cotton Mills 
urer Durfee has done and will do with that they were in for a dividend return Ninety-six 140 
L has ‘ ' : 7 ; 4 Pg ta e . Orr Cotton Mills 
the affairs of that corporation. It is a Of 1% per cent. for an indefinite period; Dincict Mtg. Co, com 9 100 
high compliment to have it said of him but it remained for the treasurer to Pacolet Mfg. Co., Ist pf 9 100 
‘ i . : ‘ _ > oO nae > Pacolet Mfg. Co ‘nd pf 
that he is a counterpart of Mr. Brayton, submit his balance sheet the other day tj ich agent ad 
the unpretending, but gigantic, figure at for them to understand more clearly oo Cotton Mills, pf a 
. .s “ « ‘ . 2 co : ace ¢ *atterson . ; 13 
the head of the Union Cotton Manufac- that the surplus 1 n the increase and Melaes Sede. Gio neta = 
turing Co. Specific mention of the pos- that it guarantees the future for an ad- piedmont Mfg. Co 126 
sibilities are not given out, but the trend vanced period. The excess of quick as- Sy Ng Mills 
of the talk is along the line of the full sets over liabilities is $109,985; last year Poe & Co. (F. W.) 100 
‘ . , . : LQ7 ” ‘wide ' - Salisbury 
restoratiot. of the prestige of the com- it was $97,847. Dividend disbursements — gatisbury. 
pany, which was in the limited circle of amounted to $37,500 Spartan Mills 105 120 
© - 8 ' + : : oft : Toxaway . : 
payers of 8 per cent. within a decade. A re duction im the indebtedness Of the | ee ena nice.” “heitis 
Davol was not in demand when it Ancona Co. was shown by the treasurer. 8. ¢C 
: ae ere sa 76.922 ; J tuffalo Cotton Mills 
could be procured at the low price of The new year begins with $176,238 in Union A GERIO: > a 
90. The figure was low for a multi- obligations, compared with $201,509. At = warren Mfg. Co 
+s . ¢ aia. chins a Warren Mfg. Co., pf 
plicity of reasons, but chiefly on account the rate of decrease, it is thought that West Point. Mite : 130 13 
- : es 4% : : es “17 1 , . ; > e oe 
of the regular payment of a dividend at the resumption of dividends will be re- whitney 
ee es cn ig ; ; Woodruff Cotton Mill 94% 
the rate of 6 per cent. by Treasurer solved upon hefore 1916 has become a Weetlaide Cotten. Mitie , 
Hills. thing of the past Tonnes Harteell 
- ele nautical Assets —— = Liabilitic —_— 
Cash Raw Total Real estate Acct's payable, . Surplus 
Fiscal year. and debts materials quick bldgs. and —— Miscellaneous.——————— floating and Capital profit and 
Year. Date. receivable. mdse.,etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt. stock loss, ete. 
$1,120,941 Material prepay- 
y ts | a r 
915, Dec, 31 $1,700,098 $4,240,671 $5,940,769 $5,306,622 sinh. demeecaa ec $12,446,748 $2,624,924 $9,000,000 $861,824 
75.416 Prep’dins., int., ete. } 
1 440 Material prepay- 
} ments | 4 e . 
1914, Dec, 31 1,627,579 2,664,670 4,292,249 5,441,553 shi Dc mae 9.94 163.017 9,000,000 582,106 
381 Prep'dins., int., etc. | 
1915. Dec. 31 2.031.140 5.480.999 7 7) 7.992.494 16,504,863 149,739 13,550,000 1814,124 
914. Dec. 31 194539 7.499.908 $056,081  ...... 15,555,989 1,373,537 -13,555,989  2632,452 
1916, Jan. 1 939 1 $24 7, 3¢ 107,709 f§ 4,440 1 a Se ( 9.512 93,621 700,009 35,891 
, Tar 9 74.699 159.755 934.454 413.680 ' 4 450,090 97,381 
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WOOL PRICES TEND 
TOWARD IRREGULARITY 


Prices on Fleeces Are Easier—New 
Territory Wools Begin 
to Arrive 


ask 

purpose, appat 

Eastert markets to 

vailing in the West, or 
is considered as the rea- 
or the buying of the new 
wls have been in stock 
and while they have been 
1g hands, the time has come 
square away for another 
season These transfers 
large lines of Ohio fine 
at 37c., fine unwashed 
and also al 33 > half- 
at 36c. and three-eighths 
at 3% This indicates a 
tone here, but no such 
noted in the West. Latest 
ntinue to indicate small clips 
cured on the basis of 30c. for 
35 for medium. These fig 
the best wools, but as the 
kward. comparatively _ lit- 
en done Reports from 
re that the growers in that 
iskinge 41 to 42c. for their me- 
] the higher hveure heing tor 
chips. In this market, Mis- 
ools have sold at high 
ing been paid for three 
and the same figure is 
asked for quarter-blood. St. Louis re 
ports 34 


wools, with the little lots arriving being 


paid for the early shorn low 


quickly snapped up Something has 


been done in Michigan, though shearing 
Small 


clips have been transferred in that state 


is backward in that state also 


the basis of 34 to 35c. for choice me 


FLEECE PRICES EASIER 
w of the substantial sales of 
ficeces noted above quotations on Ohio 


wools in this market have perforce 


been modified a littl Based as far as 


ble on actual sales, current quota 


for tine washed delaine 


r NN and above, 32 to 


29 to 30¢ 


unwashed delaine, 
unwashed = clothing 


-blood combing 


od combing, 36¢ for 


ng, and 30 to 33c. for me 
thing Outside tl] 


ie above trans- 
tleeces, the leading item of in 
found in the movement of a 


of choice Montana wool in the 


This wool sold at 29 to 


red cost being estimated at 


There has also been sold 


ls half-blood Utah at 25« 
nsaction and the price paid 
attention to the fact that 
weakness apparent in Tet 
vols, either here or in the West 
Boston house has just bought 


ee hundred thousand pounds 


j 


Eastern and Southeastert 


highest price yet paid 
ory wool sections this veal 
ht may almost be said to 


lips, as they are light and of 


In fact, about all the 


] 1 . 7% ¢ 


} 
vada wi is tha ave vée 
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WOOL MARKETS—BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


been seen this year are showing up ex- 


ceedingly well, and the contractors and 


early buyers appear to be well satisfied 


th their purchases. Outside of this, 
buying throughout the Territory wool 
country has been mainly confined to the 
picking up of scattering clips here and 
there, wherever the growers are will 

to accept what buyers consider fair 
prices Such cases are rare, and in 
most cases the demands of the former 


are so extreme that scarcely anything 


is being done Shearing has been de 
| 


layed in many sections by unfavorable 


weather, and buyers are showing onl) 
a moderate amount of interest even 
where the wools are already shorn 
Recent purchases in Montana have in- 
cluded several clips of fine and tine m« 
dium wool from around Billings at 
27sec. Very little has been done in 
Wyoming thus far, though one-half 
blood clip is reported to have been taken 
The buying of the new clip 


at 27/c 
appears to be dragging a little; at least 
there is none of that excitement prom 
ised earlier in the season, and which 
wool growers were confident would de 
velop as soon as the buying and shear- 
ing season was really under way 


NEW TERRITORY WOOLS HERE 

\ few carloads of new Territory 
wool have arrived in this market, but 
scarcely anything has yet been done to 
wards transferring them to the mills. 
They generally appear well, but mill 
buyers seem disposed to wait until the 
price basis of the season is more defi- 
nitely fixed. No one is willing to ad- 
mit that there is any weakness in the 
situation, but manufacturers are gener- 
ally holding off, and it is said that many 
of them could run until next January 
without buying more wool, if they were 
obliged to do so. Conditions 1in_ the 
wool manufacturing industry are highly 
favorable. This is proven by the fact 
brought out by a leading wool man to 
day, that fully 18 months’ wool business 
has been crowded into the past year, 
and though there is a little hesitation 
at the moment, the outlook is for a con- 
tinuation of this exceptional demand, 
at least as long as the war continues 
Scattering lots of scoured Territory 
wools have changed hands during the 
week at substantially the same prices as 


recently noted Choice lots of fine 


scoured have continued to sell at 73 to 
75c., with ordinary fine at 70 to 72c. and 
fine medium at 67 to 70c., and stained 
and defective lots from 65c. down to 
55 Pulled wools continue quiet, 
though the movement appears to be suf 
cient to prevent any burdensome ac 
cumulation of such wools. For the mo 
ment the demand seems to run more to 
the tine edge than has recently been the 
case. Chicago pullers are exceedingly 
lirm im their ideas, and are demanding 
66 to O&c. for their fine A supers, with 
\ supers at 63 to 66c. and B supers at 
62 to 646 Some demand has devel 
oped for these wools as well as Eastern 
fine scoured pulled, from the woolen 
mills. Eastern pulled wools are quoted 
at 7/5 to &0c. for fine A supers and 
extras, with A supers at 66 to 70c. and 
I} supers at 65 to 67c. Combing pulled 
wools in the grease continue to be called 
tor to some extent by the worsted 
people, recent sales being on the basis 


of 58 to 60c. for tine combing, to 58c 


for medium combing and 5; 55c. for 
low combing 
FOREIGN WOOLS FAIRLY ACTIVE 

There continues to be a fair amount 
f activity in foreign wools, though 
trading is restricted to some extent by 
the lack of available stock of the grades 
most wanted. Nothing definite has been 
obtained from the British authorities 


regarding the New Zealand situation 
It is hinted that England has lost so 
many wool cargoes through German 
submarine and torpedo activity, that she 
is not likely to let out any more wool 
until the situation at home is better un- 
derstood. The Textile Alliance has an- 
nounced that there will be no licenses 
issued at present for the shipment of 
merinos to this country, and this effec- 
tually disposes of the rumor to the con- 
trary current in the wool trade last 
week. Scattering lots of wool continue 
to be bought in the Cape Colony, but 
the season there 1s about over. Aus- 
tralia is entirely so, and scarcely any- 
thing is being done in South America 
Two vessels came in from Buenos Aires 
during the week, but it is not expected 
that heavy arrivals will be noted from 
now on. In this market, there is a good 
demand for both New Zealand and 
South American crossbreds of certain 
grades, but the supply is limited. New 
Zealand 44s and 46s are especially 
wanted, and in some cases a better de- 
mand for the lower counts, 36s to 40s, 
is noted where the buyers fail to get 
just what is wanted. Stocks of 50s and 
above are not excessive, and these 
grades are firmly held. South Ameri- 
can Lincolns have sold at 40c., 100 bales 
changing hands at that figure, but some 
holders are asking as high at 41 to 42c. 
for choice lots. Straight quarters are 
held at 43c. and high quarters at 44 to 
45c. Sales have also included 100,000 
pounds Montevideo fine wool at private 
terms. Shipments of wool from Buenos 
Aires to the United States from Oct. 1, 
1915, to March 17, 1916, were 87,901 
bales, and from Montevideo 6,390 bales. 
Australian and Cape 
wools, both greasy and scoured, con 


Transfers of 


tinue in fair volume, reported sales of 
greasy wool including 400 bales Austra- 
lian Merinos at 78 to 83c. clean and 200 
bales Fine Cape combing at 75c. clean. 
Scoured foreign has changed hands on 
the basis of 70 to 75c. for Australian 
and 60 to 65c. for Cape. 


QUIET MARKET CONTINUES 


Wools Not Moving Very Extensively 
—Prices Hold Firm 

PHILADELPHIA, April 26—Conditions 
in the local wool market have not been 
productive of much business this week. 
Stocks with dealers are not very large, 
and manufacturers appear to be fairly 
well covered for their present needs, 
and hence are not showing much active 
interest in further purchases at this 
time It is what is usually known as 
the “between hay and grass” period, 
with the trade waiting for the arrival 
ot the new wools, and for the establish- 
ment of new values. This year indica- 
tions seem to point to a high level, as 
dealers say they hear nothing but high 
prices from western wool-growing sec- 
tions. In one case a sale of choice wool 
in Colorado is reported at 35c. for a 
very light wool shrinking less than 50 
which would make this bring 
around 68 to 70c. cleaned. In Nevada 
they are just starting picking up lots 


per cent., 


here and there at 21 to 22c., according 

to reports, with most wools promising 

to cost well over 70c. On account of 

these high prices trading has not moved 

very rapidly of late 

LIMITED SALES REPORTED 

Mills are still running well on orders. 

but their interest in further purchases 

ols is lessened by reason of the 

they have supplies which will run 

several months yet. Several mills 

covered until the end of the vear, 

are not usually anxious to go into 

er of wools for the present at 
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least. There is some disposition to 
look around for available stocks for 
possible later purchases, and occasion- 
ally sales are made to fill in on a mills’ 
requirements. Many of these trades 
are the results of several weeks’ dicker- 
ing. Among the sales noted this week 
are 150 bales of scoured Cape wools at 
55 to 62c.; 400 bags of scoured Capes 
at 56 to 64c.; 200 bales of Cape wools 
at 29 to 35c.; 300 bales of Australian 
64s to 70s at 37 to 43c. A small lot of 
quarter and three eighths fleeces sold at 
38c.; sample bags of territory wool sold 
at 70 to 72c. for clothing tine wool 
Sales on the whole are very few, so 
the market is generally quiet. 
PULLED WOOLS QUIET 
Pulled and scoured wools are not 
showing any further developments of 
late in active interest nor in the vol- 
ume of actual business. Manufacturers 
are not showing much interest in wools, 
but dealers are not worrying as with 
mills running well, and consuming large 
stocks of wools, they feel it is only a 
question of time before they will be 
back in the market again for additional 
stocks. Then too, supplies in the hands 
of dealers are limited, and it is no 
easy matter to replace wools once they 
are moved, so dealers are not making 
any effort to arouse interest by means 
of shaded prices. They feel with the 
summer coming on, their lines of pulled 
wools will be in good demand, and 
they are satisfied to bide their time. 
Among the sales noted this week are: 
Scoured B at 65c.; scoured fine, 65c.: 
white scoured wool at 62c.; Scoured A 
at 63c.: scoured black at 67c.; scoured 
B stained at 60c.; in the grease wools 
are B wool at 55c; brushed pulled at 
57c.: and a low white wool at 37c. 
NOILS STILL QUIET 
Noils show no change of any conse- 
quence in demand or production. Sales 
are scattered and usually confined to 
half-blood and fine noils. Prices run 
along the same lines as previously noted, 
with half-blood at around 43 and 45c.; 
fine at 45 to 50c., according to condition, 
while quarter-bloods are held around 
40 to 42c. for choicer selections. 
CARPET WOOLS WAIT 
—~ 
Carpet wools are rather quiet this 
week, as this trade is marking time until 
the opening of the new season early 
next month. Once this is out of the 
way, the trade is expecting to have 
activity resumed, as far as_ possible, 
with limited supplies of these wools now 
available. Quotations in the China 
market are exceedingly high, and most 
of the wools now arriving are sold be- 
fore they are landed. 


WOOLS HOLD FIRMLY 


Market Generally Quiet — Certain 
Dealers Report Interest 

New York, April 27. The local wool 
market situation is the same as_ has 
existed for several weeks and may lh¢« 
characterized in two words—quiet and 
firm. Dealers are optimistic about th 
situation and believe prices will be main 
tained for the present at least, with 
the possibility of an upward trend. To 
judge from western reports relative t 
prices asked by growers for wool i 
the grease, it appears highly probable 
that prices will advance shortly. lor 
instance growers in Texas are asking 
a price on their wool which means the 
equivalent of 76 to 78c. cleaned and 
scoured here. The same grade is now 
quoted on the local market around 70« 

\s usual, when trade is practically 
at a standstill dealers are not in com 
plete agreement as to conditions. Cet 
tain ones report more interest prevalent 
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RAW WOOL MARKETS—Continued 


manufacturers this week with 

cts of sales in sight. Others say 

ttle interest is shown by manufac- 

and that there are no signs of 

ming on the market for more 

solutely necessary to fill immedi- 

quirements. The majority hold 

tter opinion. It is natural when 

acturing is continuing at such an 

edented rate that a few mills 

<I find need of certain grades, but 

tt mean a general buying 

In fact, it is no unusual thing 

refuse to look at dealers’ 

sat s and to inform them they are 
the market 

HOLDINGS 


es ne 


ELIMINATED 
Certain weak holdings have been 
eliminated. These have all been 

sn lots on which, because of defec- 
the lack of capital or some 
th ulterior motive, the owner has 
been willing to make concessions. They 
have been eagerly sought out by manu- 
facturers who have tried to use them 
as a criterion as to prices. When a lot 
has been offered them at market value 
ey have used the argument that they 
heen able to buy for less money. 
In every case investigated, however, 
it has developed to be either a small 


EAK 


t) ss 


lot, or it was offered in conjunction 
with another lot on which the seller 
made up his apparent loss. One well- 
kn wool broker reports he has made 
cash offers a fraction below quoted 
pric this week for sizable lots but 
without success. Ordinarily, he says, 
such bids would have been quickly ac- 
cepted 


CARPET WOOLS 
\lthough over 2,700 bales of China 
Is and several thousand bales of 
Africa wools have arrived with- 
in the last ten days, prices have not been 
affected, as most of this wool was sold 
to arrive. The difficulty which has 
arisen over the advance of silver has 
prevented future buying, as manufac- 
turers and dealers all refuse to take 
under present conditions. A 
few spot lots are still available, but are 
held for high prices. 





chances 
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Wool Campaign Develops 

still developing in the 
campaign for increasing the production 
of domestic wool, and active co-opera- 
tion in furthering the work which is 
noted on all sides. Indications that in- 
creased interest is being taken in the 
by the Federal Government are 


Interest 1s 


subiec 


noted, with frequent discussions of the 
subject in the halls of Congress, which 
ld tend to show that the vital im- 


portance of increasing domestic 
supply has at last been recognized 
hose connected with the Govern- 
In this connection the following 
letter received from a sheep grower in 
I] is is of decided interest, especially 
as referring to the question of the dog: 
am interested in the sheep busi- 

and when I find a thing 

ially I like to tell my friends. I 

er the men in the 


our 


good 


same business 
have tried Oxfords, 
Cotewolds, Crossbreds and 


Forsets the best 


friends. I 
hires, 

and find the 
1 all; they make larger sheep on 
more handy, less 
disease, and raise more lambs 
be put on the market sooner 
other breeds and at the top 
120-Ib. lambs 
age on pasture run 
that I can never do 
Never had a loss 
Those cork- 
Mr. 


me feed, are 


have produced 
months of 
mething 
other breeds 
eep-killing dogs. 


rns don't look good to 


PHILA. TESTING LABORATORY 


Textile Organizations Plan Early 
Establishment 

A meeting of representatives of vari- 
ous textile organizations in Philadelphia 
was held on Tuesday, April 25, at the 
Manutacturers Club for the purpose of 
developing further co-operation with 
the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
ciation, for the establishment of 
ditioning and testing house in that city 
as announced last week. Wm. H. Fol- 
well, Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
ditioning of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association, presided at the con- 
ference. He outlined the work already 
done, and interest which 
has developed manutfac- 
turers and the various textile trades in 
the city. He stated that the object of 
this conference was to secure the active 
interest and co-operation of the other 
textile associations in securing the sub- 
scriptions necessary to raise the re- 
quired amount of $15,000. A number 
of subscriptions have already been re- 
ceived towards this sum, so that the 
balance it is expected will be secured 
in the very near future through the ac- 
tive efforts in the various textile organi- 
zations. 

R. L. P. Reifsneider, of the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers, stated what had already 
been done by that Association in secur- 
ing a number of subscriptions, which 
would be utilized by the united efforts 
ot the different organizations, and urged 
strongly immediate action should be 
taken to bring about this institution. 

The represented at the 
meeting were the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association, Cloth Manufactur- 
ers Association, the Wool Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, and the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers. Among those present at the con- 
ference were Wm. H. Folwell, Folwell 
Brother & Co., Inc., Philadelphia ; Alban 
Eavenson, Eavenson & Levering, Cam- 
den, N. J.; Willis Fleisher, Shelbourne 
Mills, Philadelphia; Thos. M. Corcoran, 
Shackamaxon Mills, Philadelphia; Wm. 
Dalpon, Frank J. Sheble, Philadelphia ; 
J. Gordon, Gordon Bottomley, Howland 
Croft Sons & Co., Camden, N. J.; R. L. 
P. Reifsneider, National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers. 


a con- 


reviewed the 
among the 


associations 


QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 
Washed Unwashed 
XX & abv..34 @35 Fn. unwshd.29 @30 
% to %& bId.44 @45 Unm'r'ble...33 @34 
Fine del....37 @38 Fine del....33 @35 
\% bid......— @3T 
% bid......40 @é4l1 
% bid.. ..— @a0 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Unwashed Unwashed 
Fn. unwshd.27 @28 % bid......34 @35 
Fine del....— @30 % & % bid.38 @39 
KENTUCKY AND SIMILAR 
i Ws ass — @37 *% bid. 39 @40 
% bid......40 @41 Braid cbg..33 @34 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS) 
Sp'g north’n S'th, 6 and 8 
fre&12mo.72 @73 mos. .....60 @62% 
Sp middle Fall free 57 @58 
countries.65 @67% Fall defects.55 @57 
S'th, 12 mo.62 @65%Carbonized.55 @56 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS) 
Fine 12mo..72 @75 Fine fall 54 @55 
Fine 8mo.62 @65 Georgia 33 @34 


OURED BASIS) 
Cloth, East 


OREGON (s¢ 
Staple, East- 


ern, No. 1.78 @80 ern, No. 1.70 @72 
Staple, East- Cloth, East- 
ern, No. 2.73 @75 ern, No. 2.65 D67 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured. Scoured. 
Fine A ..-75 @80 Chbgs, fine..70 @7 
A super 66 @70 Medium 65 @68 
B super....65 @67 Coarse 55 @56 
C super 52 @55 
PULLED (CHICAGO) 
Scoured Basis 
A super....63 @66 3 super 62 @é64 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (S8COURED BASIS), 
@80 


Fine clothg.72 @T75 
Fine med...79 @72 
OURED BAsts). 


Fine med 68 @70 


Staple, fine.— 
Do, % b1d.77 





Fine 79 





Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


WOO 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


EAVENSON & LEVERING 


SCOURED — CARBONIZED 
COMBED AND STORED 


Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. 


(2197 






Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila., Pa. 











CAMDEN, N. J. 






CARL GRUBNAU & SON 


COMMISSION COMBING AND WOOL SCOURING 
NORTH 2d ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


EXCELLENT WORK 


Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Siding 


QUICK DISPATCH 


Boston Office: 210 SUMMER STREET 





Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co, 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions and 
@n commission. a sh st = 


116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 






HORKHEIMER BROS. 
WOOL 


1417 Main St. 1419 South St. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 








MAUGER & AVERY 


Wool Merchants and Commission Merchants 


Wool Tops, Botany Waste, Australian 
Lambs, Scoured Wool and Mohair 


256 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Bowling Green Building 
11 Broadway NEW YORK 










ERAN tN TM tf Nf 


Ploswrard Thompson E Stanwood 


18+ SUMMER ST. BOSTON 


ort WO OLS oo 


TOPS, NOILS, 
WASTE 





NTMI I 


QVC vere ACCC CEN URC CHUAN RU Ue A RG LT cr 


MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN WOOL 


The following details of the movement in foreign wool in pounds and 
values have been compiled by the TExTILE Wortp JourNAL in Boston, Philadel- 


phia and New York. 


They give the entries and withdrawals for the week 


ending April 14. Quotations with a recapitulation of the principal grades and 


a resume of market conditions are also given. 
Kecapitulation of Week's Business Comapred with Same Period in 1915. 


Entered for consumption 
District of Massachusetts 
District of New York 
Philadelphia 


Total 

Withdrawn from 
District of 

District of 


bond 
Massachusett 
New York 
Total business for week 
Previously reported 
Total sinee Jan 1 

Entered for warehousing 

District of Massachusett 

District of Massachusett 


* Unmanufactured animal ha Moh 
OLORADO AND EW MEXICO (SCOURED BASIS 
Fine 70 @72 No. 3 55 @57 
No. 1 67 M68 No. 4 50 @5 
No. 2 60 76 

NEVADA (SCOURED RASIS) 
Fine med 67 @70 Fine clothg.79 @72 
MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing 30 @35 Turkey a 
Carding 23 @27 Cape 33 136 
REIGN CLOTHING AND COMBIN( 


Montevideo 
(greasy) 


Australia 
(sed. basis), 


Victorian Lincoln 40 @41 
combing: % bid 41 @43 
70s 88 @mg90 High 43 M45 
64s 83 @85 % bid.. 46 @48 
60s 80 @s2 % bid....46 @48 
Sydney combing Merino 34. @36 
70s.. ..85 @88% Buenos Aires 
64s 80 @82 x-breds 
60s 73 @75 Lincoln... .49 D41 
New Zealand % bid....42 @43 
x-breds High 44 @45 
26 to 408.49 @43 English&Irish 


1915 











1916 4 — 
Pounds Value Pound Value 
11,856,623 $3,305,434 16,234,987 $4,193,393 
3,566,606 930,168 652 147,408 

771,498 183,060 305,910 07,827 
»,194,727 $4,418,662 17,280,449 $4,398,628 
21,179 7,044 2,670 639 
3,384 
215,906 $4,425,706 17,283,128 $4,402,6 
208,671,618 97,885,981 
,887,524 115,169,109 
88.309 $31,785 18.07 $ ’ 
8 4 ’ 
49 to 448.4 p45 Shrop 
it 16 p48 shire - i 
Sussex a 
Irish hogs— @ 
FOREIGN CARPET 
Aleppo K horassian 
Washed - »— Ist clip - 1 
Wshd col.— @ 2d clip : l 
Angora . @—~ Mongolian 
Awassi — a— Bijsk ?- 
Karadi — v Urga — @ 
sokhara: M’'n'chur'n— j 
White . i Scotch blk 
Colors - Gi faced 1 
China Camels hair 
Combing..26 @27 (Russ'n) @ 
Wshd cbg.32 @33'% Servian skin 
Wid. ball.27 @28 wools @— 
Willowed.24 @25 East India: 
Unwld 14 @16 Gray - @ 
Cordova 18 220 Washed 
Donskol Vickaneer ? 
Combing..37 @38 Joria a 
Georgian Kandahar 7 
7 Spring 1 


Autumr 2% P28 











ned of in shee: southern 











ly reported at the « 


differences 


Wednesday 





COTTON TRADE NOTES 


[he weekly weather report was sum- 


cotton is nearly completed in the south- 
ern part of the region, is progress- 
in central and north- 
Cotton is germinating and 
coming up well, and an excellent stand 


generally 


discounts : 
continued satisfactorily 


ern districts. 


las rendered 


prevailing 
all is reported in the eastern part of 


speculation, < 


Asis of 
Oklahoma was 
germina- 
condition for plowing 


and planting 








International 





a considerable 


he crop this Sea 


previously 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


RAW MATERIAL MARKETS (COTTON)—SPOT AND FUTURES 


COTTON MARKET QUIET 
BUT GENERALLY STEADY 


Small May Notices Readily Absorbed 
—Southern Spot Market Steady 
Moderate Demand 


sooner or later 
Indian or American 
price of the latter is 
dearness of 
India will be 


culties our mills will 
o go in for 


but as the 


nave 
cotton . 
so. prohibitiy 
freight, the imports 
given a good impetus 
The \lexandria 
Boston, has the 
\lexandria: 


rmation 


owing to 
from 


Cotton Co., Ltd., 
following by 
As regards the 


states that 


mail from 
new crop, 


good 


received 


climatic conditions have been prevalent 
luring the week, which favored the 
germination of the cotton seed already 
planted Preparation of cotton lands 

d sowing are going on satisfactorily, 


are considerably more forward on 


average than in prev 


i0us years 

established in 
counties which will bx 
boll weevil this 
with a view to showing that early cot 
ton can be raised in spite of the weevil 


lest farms are being 
several Georgia 


invaded by the year, 


located as near as pos 
county and the farm 
united to 
process of cultivation. 
April 24.—“It is 


seriously 


The farms 
sible to the 
ers and others interested are 
vatch the 
LIVERPOOL, 
stood that the 
considering the que stion of 
dequate tonnage for the 
roops, munitions and foodstuffs, and in 
lications point to the strong possibility 


seats, 


under- 
government is 
securing 


conveyance of 


cotton imports being restricted be 

e long, for the simple reason that the 
tonnage will be diverted for the pur 
poses already named, because the powers 
that be, consider Great Britain’s stock 
of cotton sufficient for all immediate 
requirements and other imports much 


vital to the welfare of the na- 


more 
t1i0n. 


Reports to the Journal of Commerce 


indicate an increase of from 5 to 10 
per cent. in the acreage of Arkansas 
and Louisiana, 5 to 10 per cent. in Ten- 
nessee, 5 to 25 per cent. in Texas, 15 to 
25 per cent. in Oklahoma, and about 10 
per cent. in Mississippi. The cold, wet 


spring has retarded planting, with the 
season late, but ground is well prepared. 
Advices to Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


are to the effect that Japanese cotton 
luyers have done a big business in the 
\rkansas section lately, and are plac- 


ing orders for fall cotton. Seed in 


\rkansas is bringing $1 per bushel for 


common mixed. 
LiverpooL, April 8 
here continues to show 
the better grades, which are 
fered owing to full supplies, 


qualities, owing to scarcity, are very 
strongly held, and many spinners of 
low American are now using the good 
stapled growths of East Indian as sub- 
stitutes, and these, being relatively 
cheap, are coming more and more into 
demand for makers of coarse counts 
if yarn.” 

Cotton and Cotton Oil News, in its 
issue of April 24: “At the meeting in 
Dallas this week we met ginners from 
all over the State, and from a very 
carefully ascertained summary the out- 


look for a large 


lexas is not 


month ago. In all the territory from 
San Antonio to the Gulf and the Rio 
Grande there are vast areas which have 
not yet been plowed, as no rain has 
fallen since last October, and very lit- 
tle of the seed which has been planted 
has received sufficient moisture to ger- 
minate.” 


Turkish Toweling Award 
WASHINGTON, 
Alley Company, of 


ing 5,000 yards of 28” Turkish towel- 
ing at $1,287, by the Bureau of Supplies 
& Accounts, Navy Department. Bids 
vere opened for this item on April 18. 





The spot basis 
irregularity in 
freely of- 
but lower 


increase in acreage in 
near so good as it was a 


April 22.—The E. E. 
New York City have 
been awarded the contract for furnish- 





IQI6 


April 29, 


QUOTATIONS 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 


Per cen 
No. 1 peeler comber........... 82% @? 
Short peeler comber........... — @ij% 
No. 1 Egyptian comber........ — @71 
Short Egyptian comber........ — @72y% 
fo ge, Me, Ee — @ 
No. 2 White card strip......... 49 @4 
Cents 
TE TOS OT 0 6k sad Sees ieee eed 2%@ 4 
Dirty picker motes........... 1%@ 
Card and spinning sweeps 2% @ 
WATS: BWOODE. 6 oo canscaracac 2 @ % 
Soft white threads........... 8 @ v4 
Hard white threads........... i%@ 
Soft colored threads.......... 6%@ 
Hard colored threads.......... 5% @ 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOC! 
(See Note.) 
Per cer 
No. | Egyptian comber...... 80 ¢ 
No. 1 Egyptian strips.... ws 85 6G 
No. 1 white peeler comber. 87% @ 
No. 1 white peeler strips..... 80 
No. 1 white card strips...... 70 @ 
No. 2 white card strips..... . 46 @ 
No. 1 white spinners... 95 
Cents 
ee a eee ee 6%@ Ths 
eG, 2 GUT CORO is ise cnc we ; 5144 @ “ 
Oe 2 .. ar 3%@ % 
No. 1 white willowed fly.. 7 2 
No. 2 white willowed fly.. 
No. 1 cleaned white picker 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.. 4%@ 
Soft white threads a 4124 
Hard white threads 8 @ 
Soft colored threads 7's 2 
Hard colored threads.. 6%@ 4 
LINTERS. 
f.o.b.N_Y 
Texas, clean mill run.......... — @ 
NE Tn isin srs ne Sino kOe wwe eee Nomi 
Eastern, clean mill run........ — @ 8% 
ee. SRONG sit ska ce Soames Nomina! 


NoTe.—Percentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cetton for 
day of shipment. 


COTTON WASTE MARKET FIRM 


in tis for Low 


Grades 

\pril 26—A demand tf 

low grades suitable for batting mani 
turers features the cotton waste n 

and prices of these stocks have stret 
ened materially within the past weel 
two. Best qualities of white willow 
fly are held for 8%c. on a clean basis 
and there are reports of as high as % 
being asked though no actual busines 
the latter figure is reported. A full 7 
is demanded by most dealers for good 
qualities of cleaned white picker th 


Life Centered 


Boston. 


it is possible still to buy a full 

under this price. Linters are sought 
by many buyers but the market cor 
tinues bare of these stocks and transac 


tions are restricted to a very narrow min 
imum. 

Card wastes are attracting some 
attention and up to 9c. has been quoted 
for best grades while good soiled card 
is held for 7!2c. High qualities show 
particular life except perhaps a fait 
mand in some quarters for strips a! 
little more interest in combers 
best grades of both combers and strips 
a range of 85 to 90 per 
cover all asking prices. 


cent W 


Dry Goods Division “a Parade 

The organization of the Dry Goods 
Division of the Citizens’ Preparedness 
Parade, to take place May 13, 1s 
rapidly There are 
extended across the street 


eressing seven larg 


banners 


the district which includes W 
White, Franklin, Leonard, Worth, «1 
Thomas streets, and many privat 
flags. Dry goods merchants art 
idly donning preparedness insignia nd 
enthusiasm is becoming universal he 
Executive Committee of this diy n 
consists of Howard S. Borden, 


C. D. Borden & Sons, and Col 

ren Barbour, of Linen Thread 
with E. C. Gibson, of that compat 
charge. Harry D. Cooper, of Jam 


White & Co., is chief marshal 


will be a marshal for each street 


\\ 


~~ 





























